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ADVERTISEMENT. > 



It will detra6t very much frpm-tliie itotjii}^. > 
lity of thefe pages, but to prevent all poffi-. i 
ble mirreprefentation it is tright, to ilate^ 
that a fingle individual is refponfible for 
every fai&, opinion, fentiment, and criticifm^ 
advanced in them. The undertaking was 
iuggefted by his own feelings, without com-* 
munication or advice, and finifhed entirely 
by his »own hand. Many things perhaps 
are contained in it, which would not be 
fanftioned by the general voice of this place. 
For the correAnefs of the fiatements, how* 
ever, the Author has no fears : and for this 
he will not refufe to account in perfon, ff it 
ihould ever be called in queftion by any 
reipecftable name. In the mean time he 
will defend himfelf againft the variety of 
judgments that will probably be pafled on 
his work, by a fentiment which is explana* 

tory 



tory of the mptto he has aflumed^ and which 
the wiieft hiAorian has placed in the mouth 
of the greated fiatefman of Greece. - 

O n y^ ^umaof i^ tupm^ cucfocmi^ tax ^ ^^ 

ifAim^ lat$ vrj^ iip tmrS ^a iMQt. Thuc. ' 
ii. i&4 
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INTRODUCTION. 



IN a late endeavour which I made to hd(d ufi^ 
to general contempt a work profeiledly defigned 
for the Students of this Univerlity^ a work teem-^ 
ing with faults, and prefenting a view of its fub>- 
je& totally miftaken and confufed, my only fcruple 
then was, and my only fouroe of regret now is, 
left it ihould lead any to imagine that criticifm of 
that ibrt is a thing whioh I admire for its own 
&ke, or would myfdf willingly engage in. If no 
fhare of the difgracc/ which fuch a publication 
mufl incur^ had belonged to us, if no pnuSiical 
evil were likely to arife fh>m it, evil of a kind 
which it is our efpecial duty to cure and to fup- 
prefs, the work, however deceitful its name and its 
coropoiition, might perhaps have been allowed to 
pafs along unnoticed. But what might be con-- 
ceded to the common pra6litioners in this faculty 
of authorfhip, cannot be claimed by him who 
boafts of his offices and employments in a feat of 
learning, in order to give weight and currency to 
his opinions— by him who had already fpumed 
the rod which gently correded him, and had 
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given full proof, that none but the moft rigorous 
dnd unrelenting diicipline could have any avaiL 
In fuch a cafe, it was wdl known, that no tender 
feefings would be harailed and tormented: and 
the ordinary fmart, which literary dilgrace brings 
with it, cannot by any manly reafoner be oppofed 
to the exercife of an important public duty. When 
the author, not content with weaving his tiiTue of 
cobweb errors in obfcurity, prefumes to hang them 
on one of the proudeft columns of our national 
temple, who is the fickly fentimentali^ that would 
iby the arm of criticifm, or fed a pang at feeing 
tfie whole uniightly clufler fwept away*? Swept 
away, I truft, they now are, and added to that l^ap 
of ufelefs rubbifh which is for ever accumulating 
ftx>m the ofFal of the prefs : and I fhall be well 
content if the criticifm itfelf, as well as the foHy 
which provoked it, be doomed to the fame end« 
If there be any bits of finer temperament and 
hatder fubflance found in it, they may be forted 



■ It 10 faid that the atithor langhs at this cniic\(n\, as 
itSeble and ineflScient. If it ia\\s of dfe^^ing its pnrpofe^tie 
may be fure atiother attempt of the fame kind will be made. 
Of the province of taile, wit, fancy, and female education, I 
leave him in undilhirbed poilcllion. But if he again comet 
forward in the capacity of inftru6^0T to the Students of this 
Unlverfity, or commits the credit of the Univeriity in any wa)r 
upon his works, the ibiidity of his pretentions will be examined 
with the fame freedom as heretofore. 
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from the mafs^ and worked up hereafter into ibme 
goodlier and more enduring form: but the reft, 
if it have done the fervice for which it was in- 
tended, may go with my free pleafure, where the 
hafty effufions of the hour naturally go, and be 
forgotten. 

If, however, I fhall have acquired the chara<fter 
of one who looks with a keen and malicious eye 
into the doings of his neighbour, or who is ra- 
ther prone to difcover what is amifs, than tp 
praife and to be thankful for what is truly vsJua- 
Ue, I (hall have made a greater facrifice than my 
wifh or meaning was, to what I efteemed a pub- 
lic fervice. On this fubje<^ my opinions and my 
feelings will have been utterly mifiaken. The 
diiguft indeed, which I have felt at witneiling the 
milapplication of literary torture, far exceeds the 
iatisfa<9:ion I have ever derived from the moft juft 
and falutary employment of it. And the prefent 
age has furely fumifhed abundant proof, how a 
cruel and unjuft judge may defeat the purpofe 
for which he was invefted with his brief autho- 
rity ; and make us hefitate whether it be not better 
to live without laws and without magiftrates, than 
to fuifer the prgudices and paiiions of an indivi- 
dual to acquire an almoft reliftlefs fway, from the 
&saA\on of a regular and appar^itly conftitutional 
tribunal. 

The tribunal of which I fpeak every one will 
B 2 under- 



underftand. It is one of the ableft of our literary 
journals ; and, with the power of doing mudi 
good, feems to delight (ihall I fay it ?) in doing 
evil. It glories in abufing the privil^e which 
public admiration at one time, and public fear 
fince, has conferred upon it. But it is time to 
raife the voice of injured freedom and infulted 
honour. It is time to convince the world, that 
bitter inve6live and loud reproach do not always 
flow from the abhorrence of what is wrong, but 
often from the diilike only of what is different, 
or the envy of what is profperous. If we had 
formerly to complain of mean and mercenary 
judges, we may perhaps have gained little by 
changing them for thofe that are capricious, pre*- 
judiced, or vindi6live. The indulgence of ma- 
lignant pailion, if not fo contemptible as the love 
of gain, is certainly more odious — and the ftain 
of felfifhnefs is as deeply ingrained in him, who, 
for the fake of ferving his own partial interefls 
and contra6i;ed relations in the community, un- 
dermines the reputation of his neighbour, or who 
laughs in fecret at the mifchief which his dark 
llander propagates, as in him who hoards the 
wages of his fervility, and broods in filence at 
home over his ill-gotten treafures. 

The vice indeed which firft fprouted forth 
from this green oligarchy, and whofe rank growth 
firfl required pruning and corre6lion, was one 
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which is the natural offspring of unrefifted power. 
After having inftalled themfelves with a little 
harmlefs pageantry^ in a court degraded by the 
corruption of its former magiftrates^ and having 
diiplayed to the gaping multitude^ with fome de- 
cent ceremony, though with fome vanity, thdr 
new robes of office, they foon began to make 
them feel the full rigour of their jurifdidtion. It 
was a rigour however which fell indifcriminatdy on 
flagrant and on venial offences, on young and timid 
culprits, as well as on the mofl pradlifed and in* 
corrigible offenders: till at length the exercife 
of iSsverity feemed to have blunted, and in fome 
inilances brutalized, the feelings of the judges. 
They refpeded not the fmothered but yet unex- 
tinguifhed fpark of virtue which fhame indicates ; 
and, for one a£l of temerity or indifcretion, 
dealt out the full meafure of puniihment without 
mercy : thus leaving to the generous mind, 
once ftung by the concioufnefs of dilgrace, no 
hope of retrieving its honour, and confirming the 
habitual delinquent in his bad courfes, by making 
no difference between him and lefTer criminals. 
The punifhments themfelves were accompanied 
by new and exquifite tortures, deferved indeed in 
fome cafes, but frequently employed only becaufe 
the fubje£t was likely to feel more tenderly, not 
becaufe his crime was greater, or his audacity 
more ofFenfive, And over too many of fpotleis 
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life and ciiara<9;er^ they wielded^ in wanton de- 
fiance of all our feelings^ the ibeptre of tyranny^ 
lufiead of the fword of juftice. 

But what are the fruits of this harih dilcipline^ 
even fuppofing it to be impartial ? Among the 
moft induftrious hufbandmen in that vineyard are 
thofe, who are not impelled by want or the lure of 
high wages, but who love their work, and who 
think they cannot better or more honeftly employ 
the time which God has given them, than in this 
tafk. Thefe men, if treated with plain and homely 
&re, are well fatisfied; but they turn with diiguft 
and ibrink back with fear from a iervice which 
expofes them to the headflrong and boifterous 
humours of fome infolent taikmafler: and, rather 
ihan endure his railings and impertinence, they 
will eat their bread in private, and fhun all com^ 
rounion, except with their neareft neighbours. 

Why then fhould we permit a few forward 
and loud talkers to confound and iilence fuch 
men as thefe ? men, who though not fitted to 
guide the converlation in the great fociety of the 
world, are yet well qualified to fuftain their part 
in it, to enliven, to diverfify, and occafionally to 
enrich it ? Why fhould we fcare from the face of 
day that ufeful and laborious mediocrity, which is 
not ambitious of fame, although it may be tender 
of its reputation; which intrudes not into our 
uppermofl feats, but demands only a civil and not 
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unfriendly recq)tion ? This furely is neither con-- 
liflent with juftice, nor humanity, nor found policy. 
It is dangerous to check the current of free com- 
merce. By fo doing we either in time divert it 
wholly from ourfelves, or idly pond back the 
wealth which ought to circulate through a thou- 
fand duds and channels, for the public good. 

Literature, as well as Science, if it does not 
go forward, is apt to perifh where it flands, or 
even to lofe ground rapidly. But let us not 
imagine that he who fits aloft guiding her car, or 
that the fiery ileeds which bear it along, are alone 
entitled to our admiration. How many unfeen 
hands are at this moment employed in ihaping 
the various and complicated* parts of that divine 
machinery ! How many in drawing together the 
fit materials for its ftrudure, fcattered as they are 
over the whole furface of the univerfe! How 
many in exploring difi:ant regions, for thofe gems 
and brilliant dyes, which glitter in the funihine of 
peace, and captivate for a time our roving fancy ! 
How many faithful and diligent pioneers are now 
clearing thickets, fencing out precipices, and re» 
moving the obftrudtions with which time and 
neglect and prejudice and ignorance have con- 
tributed to impede our progrefs! How many 
ikilfiil engineers are planning new lines of direc- 
tion for our road, fmoothing afcents, cutting off 
angles and ufelefs windings, uniting the yawning 
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iides of valleys, round which we formerly toiled in 
tedious circuit, and providing acrofs the hitherto 
untrodden gulph a firm and fafe paflage! How 
many of livelier imagination, and more buoyant 
fpirits, are adorning the road-fide with flowers^ 
drefling out the country, right and left, in all the 
fair varieties of nature, opening the landfcape to 
our view, and giving us at intervals a profpedl of 
thofe happy fabled regions, light up by the gleams 
of hope and of memory, which pleafe even at a 
diflance, and charm away the tedium of human 
life! 

We are all engaged in one fervice, although 
our powers may be unequal, and our departments 
various. And whoever heartily and honcflly lends 
himfelf to any of thefe duties, deferves not our 
contempt and derifion, but our favour and en- 
couragement. Let him even fail of fatisfying the 
expe6lation he has raifed, flill if his labours have 
not been wholly barren, the mofl moderate fervices 
may be allowed to fave him from the keen edge of 
Icom and ridicule and firong inventive. Dulnefs 
muil indeed be made to underfland its proper level ; 
arrogance mufl be humbled, forward ignorance 
abafhed, error reprimanded, and prejudice con- 
demned. But that powerful enginery fhould be re- 
ferved for offences of deeper guilt and more ferious 
mifchief, for the grovelling reptiles of quackery 
and obfcenity, for the foul deformed monflers of 
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malice^ fedition, and impiety. Againft thefe let 
the indignant Spirit of criticifm bare his red 
right arm^ and hurl his thunders; againft theie 
let him fend forth the fierce minifters of his 
vengeance, with their viper hair and founding 
lafh. 

And to the immortal honour of the Editor of 
that Journal be it fpoken, he has employed Ids 
own unrivalled talents, if rumour fays true, moft 
frequently in that fervice^. And by thefe manly 
efforts in the caufe of virtue, he has raifed to him- 
felf a monument, that will outlive the memory 
of thofe occafions which awakened them, and will 
continue to command our admiration long after 
the clamours of his enemies have been hufhed, 
and even the well-grounded complaints of in- 
jured men have been forgotten. The boundlefs 
extent, however, of his wealth appears to me to 
have betrayed him into fome wafteful and fome in- 
jurious expenditure. There is a refpe6l due to Ge- 
nius even in its failings. When the predominant 
character is bright and pure, while blemifhes here 
and there tarnifti its luftre, I do not fay thel^ 

^ It is commonly reported that, among many other maftcrly 
Eifays, the following have proceeded from his pen. On Ritibn's 
Abftinence from Animal Food, No. ^. Moore's Poems, No, i6. 
Willan on Vaccination, No. 17. Cobbctt's Political Regiftcr^ 
No. 30. 
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btemKhes Ihould be palliated or unnoticed, but 
the tone of animadverfion ought certainly to be 
lowered. Who is not offended at feeing THE 
FIRST POET OP THE AGE chaftifed, even 
when he errs, like a truant Sdioolboy ? 

This feverity, however, although a prominent 
vice in the conduct of that Review, is not the 
grievance which has called forth the prefent ccwn- 
plaint. A remedy, indeed, for that evil in fome 
meafure adequate, may be found in the jufiice 
and candour of other critics, who poflefs the con- 
fidence of the public. But when the examination 
of works in almoft every branch of ibience and 
Kterature is made the vehicle for covert infinua- 
tion and open railing againft the Englifh Univer- 
fities, and efpecially againft Oxford ; when iarcaftic 
fiieers and allufions in one number are followed 
up by keen reproaches and bold accufations in 
the next ; when the public are taught with un- 
wearied and malicious induftry to look upon M 
either as gloomy bigots, or lazy monks, or igno- 
rant pretenders to learning and fcience ; although 
the falfehood and malevolence of fudh chaiges 
may be vifible to many, yet it muft happen that 
•fuch continual droppings will in time make an 
impref&on on the public mind, and, if not fea^ 
fonably countera<5ted, will probably alienate that 
refpeA and confidence which we have heretofore 
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eggcyiA, and whkdi it is the nation's Mitereft, n 
well as our own, that we iboukl nevei* lok. 

With perfons aceuiiomed to the prefs fueh at-* 
tacks lofe much of their force, or rather are alto- 
gether harmlefs. The inalevoIa:ice is Co evident^ 
that th^ poflefs no weight or authority in them*^ 
fehres : and when the grounds upon which they rei^ 
are examined, it is ufually fou&d that they arife noti 
from any pofitive miiUemeanors, which are 9i^ 
ledged againft us, and which admit of diftimS: evn 
dence and diicuiiion; but that they are looi^ 
efaai^ges tacked on to ibme indi<9:ment, preferred 
againft an indiridual perhaps, with whom we ar9 
quite unconnected, and gkncing obliquely only at 
the Univerflty. It is not that we joftle them, or 
flop up the way ; but they ftep afide, and leave 
their own buiinefs on purpoTe to infult and pick a 
quarrel with us. Nothing can more dearly marlfi 
a fettled purpofe and deiign than this pradtioe. 
Hardly a book is noticed, (for I will not call their 
ordinary method reviewing^) which does not 
fumiih an opportunity for this ibrt of calumny. 
And latterly the rankling humour has burft out 
m fuch exorbitant quantity, and with fuch a ma^ 
lignant afpeCl, as to call for immediate and ftroi^ 
femedy. 

Of the Editor himfelf I do not think £> meanly 
as to impute the wilful wifehoods and mifreprefen^* 
tations^ with which his journal abounds, to his own 
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choice. Moft probably he thinks the charges 
well-founded. For I believe many of them pro- 
ceed from the vile ferpent-brood which have been 
hatched in our own bofom — ^that hireling tribe of 
turncoats, who, difappointed of honours or rewards 
here adequate to their own fancied merits, have 
carried over to the enemy, as the moft acceptable 
paflport, fome local information, and have courted 
the favour of their new employers, by mean detrac- 
tion and extravagant abufe of their former friends. 
If any fuch there be, they will feel the juftice of 
this rebuke without any more particular defigna- 
tion of their perfons ; and I wifh them no feverer 
punrfliment than that infamy, which, when their 
work is done, is the common lot of traitors with 
all parties. 

In the mean time, one cannot forbear to repro- 
bate the low fpirit of jealoufy, with which the 
Review has been long conducted ; and which 
muft have been well known to exift before thoie 
fervile devotees prefented their rank offerings. 
Long before thefe loathfome mailes were in- 
troduced, a fprinkling of the fame ill-flavoured 
fubftance had been a regular ingredient; and thel 
palate of the public, thus gradually vitiated, was 
thought perhaps now duly prepared for that grofs 
meal, which has fickened or poifoned all whofe 
natural tafte was not previoufly corrupted. My 
prefent purpofe, however, is not to notice particur 
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larly thele petty cavils, but to hafien to the con- 
fideration of more folid and diredl charges, having 
firft difpofed of one, which, as it proceeds from 
a writer of profound fcience and great ability^ 
is the more deferving of our attention. 
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CHAP. 1. 



Of the Study of Ariftotle^ and negieB of the 
Mathematics. 



In the 22d Number of the Edinburgh Review 
is a mailerly analylis of La Place's Traite de 
Mechanique Celefte ; which no one, I will ven- 
ture to fay, has read without feeling refpedl and 
admiration for the writer of the article, and gra- 
titude for the diftindnefs with which he has 
brought home to his mind reafonings of the moil 
abftradl nature, upon the grandeft and moft fub- 
lime of all fubje^b. It is impoilible to praife it 
too highly. But, in proportion to the homage 
we feel difpofed to pay to uncommon talents, is 
our vexation at finding a. powerful and enlight- 
ened mind, equally with the reft of his brethren, 
debafed by a mean and unmanly prgudice. To 
no other caufe can I attribute the following paf^ 
fege, which is preceded by reflexions on the in* 
feriority of the later Mathematicians of this 
country to thofe of the Continent. 

" We believe, however, that it is chiefly in 
'^ the public inftitutions of England, that we are 
*^ to feek for the caufe of the deficiency here re- 
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^ierred to, and particulariy in die two great 
'' centres, firom which knowledge is fxippofed to 
^^ radiate over all the reft of the ifland. In one of 
" thefe, where the diMates of Arijloile are JliU 
^ lifiened to as irfallible decrees, and where the 
*' infancy offcience is mijlaken for its maturity, 
'^ the mathematical fciences have never flouriih- 
'^ ed ; and the fcholar has no means of advance 
'* ing beyond the mere elements of Geometry *.*• 

The far-fpread fame of Cambridge ibr Mathe- 
matical ftudies fixes this defcription to Oxford: 
and if the charge were true in the only fenie in 
which the words can be underfiood, there is no 
ridicule or invedive fo keen, which that Univer- 
fity would not deferve. The only parts of Ari- 
flotle's writings, which can interfere with the Stu- 
dent's progrefs in natural philofophy, are his Phy- 
fics; the dodrines of which, it is well known, were 
formerly made the balis of inftrudicm in that de- 
partment of fcience through all the Univerfities 
of Europe. Early in the 17 th century they re- 
ceived their rudeft ihock from the writings of 
Bacon. Before the end of that century, the new 
method had fucceeded in diflodging the Ariftote* 
lian philofophy from itsftrong holds; and, as ufually 
happens in revolutions of that magnitude, af^ a 
(hort interval of confufion among contending fac- 

* PageaSj. 
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tionS) of which the Cartefian was for a time pre*- 
dominant, the old dynafty was by univerfal con- 
fent fuperfeded, and the Newtonian quietly efta- 
bliftied on the throne. Under this comprehenfive 
title I include, for the fake of convenience, the 
whole modem fyftem of Natural Philofophy, 
wbi^h derives its origin from the works of Bacon. 
Ovibrd, although the place where this new 
fledged philofophy tried her earlieft^ flights, and 
firfl: plumed her feathers, was, I believe, one of the 
laft fortrefles, of which fhe took a formal poflef- 
fion. For the Ariftotelian Phyfics were inter- 
woven with the whole courfe of our itudies and 
exercifes ; and it was not eaiy to reconcile the 
abandonment of them with the language of the 
Statutes, which public ofiicers were bound to in- 
force. And thus, as in courts of Judicature, 
and other bodies of ancient {landing, many forms 
and practices continued to fubfift, which had loft 
their original force and meaning. Even after the 
new doctrines were received and taught, formal 
exercifes continued to be performed according to 
the ancient regimen. How long this anomalous 
flate of things lafted, I cannot exa6Hy fay ; but it 
may fafely be aflerted, that, for more than a cen-- 
iurt/y the Phyfics of Ariftotle have been fet afide, 

^ See the Hiftory of the Royal Society^ which began at Ox- 
foni. 
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and^ except for the fake of fatisfying liberal CU'* 
riolity, and of tracing the progrefs of fcience^ they 
are never even confulted. 

What then muft we think of the author of 
this calumny? Did he know that he was ad^ 
vancing a falfehood? This I will by no means af* 
firm ; and I am unwilling to fufpeiSl it. But he 
has at leaft ihewn more eagemefs to indulge a 
prgudice common^ I am afraid, among his coun« 
tiymen, than to acquaint himfelf with the truth 
of the caie, as in juflice he ought to have done, 
before he became a gratuitous accufen The mo- 
tive which didiated this accufation is too obvious 
to be miilaken. The fordid inner coating ap- 
pears too plainly through the fpecious garb of 
candour and zeal for fcience, which is thrown 
about it: and when that is once difcovered, no 
credit, it is hoped, will be given to opinions and 
infinuations, which reft more on the authority of 
the writer than the evidence of fadls. On this ac- 
count I think it needlefs to fay much here upon the 
impudent, unfupported declaration, that, in Ox- 
ford, " the infancy of Science is miftaken for its 
** maturity." If it relate merely to the charge of 
teaching the Phyfics of the Peripatetic School, in 
preference to modem fyftems, it has been refuted 
already. If it regard the reft of our ftudies, it can 
at prefent only receive a flat contradidlion ; and, 
as I may be thought an interefted party, my opi- 

D nions 
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nions will carry but little weight. I tmft, how- 
ever, foon to convince the reader, by a plain un- 
adorned expolition of the courfe of fludies here 
purfued, that no calumny was ever more un- 
founded. And although I cannot claim any de- 
ference to my opinions unfupported by proof, yiet 
I may furely expe6l, that the c»pinions of him will 
be difr^arded, who is proved to be grofdy igno- 
rant of the circumftances about which he is 
{peaking. 

The latter part indeed df the accuiation is ex- 
preifed in a more diftindt and tangible form, re* 
lating to a a matter of (a6l. 

'* The Scholar has no means of advancing' beyond 
'* the mere elements of Geometry/' 

What are the mere elements of Geometry? 
Are Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, are the 
properties of Conic Se6lions, of Conchoids, Cy- 
cloids, the Quadratrix, Spirals, &c. &c. the mere 
elements of Geometry? Is the method of Fluxions 
included under the fame appellation? On all thefe 
fubjeAs, le6hires both public and private are given. 
Natural Philofophy in all its branches, and Aftro- 
nomy, are taught, perhaps by one of thofe two 
perfons whom the Reviewer^ modeftly allows to 

^ Sec Edinburgh Review, Niimbler aa, p. 8i. He com- 
plains, that even in the Cambridge method the fpirit of diieo- 
veiy, the ivyafug svpyyrixri, a« he calls it, is not awakened. A 
gnuim Edinburgh Reviewer ought to be careful how he med- 
dles 
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Oxfordj^ a8 equally capable with himfelf of under-* 
ftanding La Place. And that the Scholar has the 
means of advancing to Newton's Principia, is 
tolerably proved by the public examination of 
Candidates for the Degree of B. A. twice every 
year^ in that wgrk. 

Here again I beg the writer will not think I 
am impeaching his veracity. In ail probability 
he thought he was fpeaking trudi. But his aiier- 
tion is grofsjiy falie. Tliere is fome diiference 
perhaps between aflerting what one knows fb be 
falfe, and aflerting as a thing known what one 
really knows not : I willingly leave die Reviewer 
this loop-hole for his conicience and his cha* 
racier ; only afluring him^ that^ notwithfianding 
our fcholaftic jargon, fuch fubtleties have been 
long ago exploded at Oxford from our dodlrine, 
and few things would be more defpifed and con* 
demned amongii us in our pra6Uce. 

Throughout this examination I have taken it 
for granted, that the Phyfics of Ariftotle were 
the infallible decrees intended by the Reviewer. 

dies with Greek. If he quotes two words, one of them in all 
likelihood is wrong. I fay a genuine Edinburgh Reviewer, be- 
caiiie the Greek criticifms in that Journal, fome of which are 
learned and ingenious, have, I believe, been all fumiihed from 
Engliih Univerfities. In manj^ irifiances I know they have. 
Such phrafes as SvvafUf BvpHnytrj, and tribrach periods y for fen* 
-tences of three members, [vid. Number i8, p. 398.] betray 
their Northern origin. 

D 1 Both 
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Both the fubjeft on which he is writing, and the 
whole tenor of his argument, require that inter- 
pretation. It was not neceflary therefore in this 
part to defend the ftudy of other treatifes by the 
feme Philofopher, which have no connexion with 
thefe purfuits. Some account will be given of 
thefe under the head of Studies purfued in this 
Univerfity. Let me be permitted however to fay 
a few words in this place of the venerable Sage, 
whofe revilers have perhaps exceeded in igno- 
rance the bigotry and folly of his moft devoted 
admirers. 

It has been a current charge againft Ariftotlej 
that he meditated the fame thraldom over the 
minds of men, which his pupil Alexander endea- 
voured to efFe6l over their bodies and fortunes. 
A charge which, from its flippancy, one might 
fufpedl to be of French growth, but which had 
its origin with no lefs a name than Bacon. Now 
if ever a writer laboured more than another, in 
an age of fophiftry and dogmatifm, to eftablifh 
the empire of Common Senfe and Reafon, it was 
Ariftotle. He was thoroughly verfed in all the 
dodlrines of the Schools of Greece, He fub- 
fcribed implicitly to none. He even incurred the 
obloquy of deferting and undermining his mafler 
Plato, becaufe he reje<Sled the vifionary fpecula- 
tions of that philofopher, however fafcinating to 
t}f\e fancy, as delufive and irreconcileable with 

reafon, 
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reafbn. He is moft generally known as the au- 
thor of the Syllogiftic fomi of Reafoning^ in 
which his aim has been commonly mifunderftood, 
and mifreprefented even by thofe who Ihould have 
pointed out and correded the vulgar error. This 
is one of the leaft of his works : but it is a noble 
ipecimen of that inflexible unwearied perfeve- 
rance, which the love of truth only, mixed per- 
haps with the honeft love of fame, is able to fuf- 
tain. His chief charadleriftic is a refolute en- 
deavour to get to the bottom of his fubjedl, 
whatever it may be. In this refolution his firm- 
nefs and intrepidity are beyond example. It re- 
fembles that unextinguiihable ardour, that in- 
iatiable defire, of finifhing their enterprize, attri- 
buted to the heroes of romance. He never refts 
fatisfied with partial glimpfes and imperfedl de- 
monflration, where the fubjecSl feems capable of 
clofer handling. And however thorny and defert 
the tradls through which he purfues his prey, 
however far he may be led from the cultivated 
and elegant walks of life, the fear of lofing admi- 
ration, or of diftieajtening his companions, never 
bends him from his purpofe. 

Thefe virtues, conlpicuous as they are in all 
his writings, are moft obfervable in what is now 
called the Organon; becaufe, fix>m the dry and re- 
pulfive nature of the fubjeft, it poflefles hardly any 
other attradion. Much of this work is at pre- 

fent 
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fent ufelefs^ as being applicable merely to the 
Greek language, and to errors and pradlices now 
feldom obfervable. Much of it has been judi- 
cioufly comprefled and re-cq/i, with increafed per- 
spicuity and no lofs of matter: and fome of the 
modem compendiums, more efpecially that of 
Aldricb, contain the fubftance of the original, 
relieved of its tedious explanations and fubtleties, 
and totally free from the barbarous jargon with 
which the later Schoolmen had overloaded and 
corrupted it. It is in this reformed ihape that 
his fyftem is now ftudied in the Univerfity, And 
^jefides the incidental benefit derived from the 
rigorous accuracy, with which every argument is 
analyfed, much good is fuppofed to arife from en^ 
abling a young Student to ftate his reafoning, 
whenever it may be necejffary^ in its mod bare and 
elementary form, and to examine any fufpecSted 
reafoning of another by the fame rule. 

Thefe were the leading obje6ls, which the Au^ 
thor of the Org^mon himfelf had in view when 
he unfolded the iyftepi. He has been abfurdly 
fuppofed to have forged this weapon for the pur- 
pofe of endlefs wrangling. Nothing is more oppo- 
fite to the truth. Its principal ufe and advantage 
is to cut Jhort wrangling, by marking out pre- 
cifely the real objed of difpute, and by confining 
the difputant to correS reafoning. Before the me- 
thod of the Syllqgifm was invented, an ingenious 

Sophiil 
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Sophift could feik at defiance the founddl and the 
moft acute reaibner : but the laws of the Sylk>- 
gifm, if well enforced, cannot by any art be long 
evaded, and if the contending parties be of equal 
power, (which is the only way of trying the uti- 
lity of any method,) truth mvfi^prevniL The 
prai^ce of wranglii^ [i^i^nt^y as it was anciently 
called,] or fupporting an ailment for the fake of 
vi<ftory, is adopted merely as an exercife to try 
the powers and dexterity of the difputant, to give 
him the firee ufe of his limbs, and the command 
of his weapons : juft like the practice of a fencing 
fchool<^, or the drill of a light-horieman. And as 
this was one of the favourite exercifes in the lei-* 
fiwely fchools of Athens, it is no wonda- that its 
author ihould have pointed out the affiftance, 
which might be derived to it from his own fyftem* 
But never, no never, does he by his advice, his 
fentiments, or his example, encourage that per- 
verfion of the nobleft faculty of man, in ferious 
difculiion: on the contrary, he always fpeaks df 
it with contempt ; and he has done what he eould^ 

< It 18 related as a ihrewd feying of a Nobleman, who^ upon 
being (hewn the CoHege of the Sorbonne at Paris, atid hsing 
told that regular difputations bad been held in their hall for 
fix centuries, afked, what they hzd/ettkd in all that time. To 
me the wit appears no better, than if a man ihould a(k in a 
fencing- fchool, how many quarrels had been ended, or how 
many men (lain there. 

by 
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by expofing all the trick and myilery of falfe rea* 
foning, to fupprels and defeat the impoflure. In 
all his writings he fpurns the ufe of fuch artifice : 
he never evades the difficulties of his fubjedl : he 
never feeks to diiguife or glofs over the imper- 
fedtions of his reafonings ; maintaining^ that it is 
better to get near to truth, even if we cannot 
reach her, than always to ftand contentedly at a 
diftance. 

Some allowance will, I hope, be made for the 
length of thefe remarks. It arifes from a con- 
vi<£Uon, that the world are greatly miiled, on this 
fubjedl, by writers of high authority, and from 
an eamefl defire to vindicate an illuilrious name 
from the unjufl afperfions, with which ignorance 
and frivolity delight to infult it. 

Even the candid and fagacious Locke is not 
proof againft the blind propenfity mankind feel to 
mark their difgufl of the abufe of a thing by de- 
nying its ufe. How elfe can we account for his 
continual reflections on the folly and ufeleilhefs 
of Logic, when in his Thoughts on Education 
he recommends that his friend's Ton ihould be 
made to read Chillingworth ? Read Chilling- 
worth I Not a page of Chillingworth is intelli- 
gible without Logic, All the diftindions of Logic, 
the maxims, the rules, the technical names and 
phrafes, are employed in the courfe of his con- 
troveriy, not only without fcruple, but in a way 

which 
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whieh would now be called pedantry and ofien^ 
tation. The fame advice is repeated by Dr. Reid^ 
in his Analyiis of the Organon^ inierted in Lord 
Kaimes's Sketches of the Hiflory of Man^ joined 
with many jaft refiei^ons on the utility of Logic ; 
and yet he maniiefUy under-rates the fyfiem of Ari^ 
ftotle ; and cxie may coUedl from fome of his re* 
marks^ that he has no value for it whatever, and 
thinks the ftudy of it a waile of time. 

In reading through that Analyiis, I confefs I 
have been ftruck with the inconMency of Dr. 
Rddy as well as with the eironeous politions and 
Interpretations he now and then advances. It 
is difficult to reconcile the tooe of levity and 
diirel^)e6l fometimes aliumed, with the acknow- 
ledged acutenefs, accuracy, and ingenuity, of the 
fyftem he is examining. That Ariilotle has pur- 
pofely darkened his demonilrations, by ufing 
A, B, C, inftead of words, is fo futile a charge, 
that one wonders how it ever appeared there ^. 
The contempt exprefled for the DiSum de Omni 
et NtUlo, and the remark at the end of Se6l. 5. 
on the frivolity of the whole lyftem which is re- 
iidvable into this principle, argue either an inad- 
equate view, or a forgetfulnefs, of its true nature 
and delignS. The fame thing may be faid of the 

' Chap. iii. &et. 3. 

> It b the Tery beauty of fciencei to refolve the moil intri- 
cate theorems into fome fimple elemeataiy truth; and that 

B whiqh 
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enquiry how far the Syllogifm is an engine of 
Science. As an engine of Science it is not, and 
never was, propofed. 

Lord Kaimes's own remark J*, that ** Ariftotle 
** himfelf never attempts to apply his lyllogiftie 
'^ mode of reafoning to any fubjedt handled by 
" him" — that " on Ethics, on Rhetoric, and on 
** Poetry, he argues like a rational being, without 
" once putting in practice any of his own rules,** 
is, like many other remarks of the fame writer, 
flippant and falfe : the treatifes he mentions are 
the moft copious fource of examples in every part 
of Logic, and the refolution of argumentative pa/^- 
fages in thofe works, into their fyUogiftic ele- 
ments, is a common and eafy exercife for young 
fiudents. 

It is unfortunate for the fame of Ariftotle, that 
he fhould be known chiefly as the Author of the 
Logical Treatifes. The Treatife on Rhetoric is a 
magazine of intelledlual riches. Under an ar- 
rangement the moft accurate perhaps and the 
moft luminous ever marked out, the diverfifled 
elements of thought, of feeling, and of tafte, are 
prefented in due order to the reader's mind. No- 
thing is arbitrary, notbang gratuitous. Long ex- 

which provokes Dr. Reid*s contemptuouj exclamation ia reallj 
the great and well-grounded boaft of Logic. 
^ Page 166.4*". edit. . 

perience 
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perience with mankind^ attentive obfervation of hu- 
man nature in public and in private life^ the poli* 
tical hiftory of pad times^ and the occurrences of 
his own age, fumiihed him with the materials of 
this great work. In the coiufe of the enquiry, 
nothing is left untouched, on which Rhetoric, in 
all its branches, has any bearing. His principles 
are the refult of exteniive original indu6lion. He 
ibught them, if ever man did feek them, in the 
living pattern of the human heart. All the re- 
cefies and windings of that hidden region he has 
explored ; all its caprices and affediions, whatever 
tends to excite, to ruffle, to amufe, to gratify, or 
tp offend it, have been carefully examined. The 
reaibn of thefe phasnomena is demonilrated, the 
method of creating them is explained. Tli^ third 
Book contains a body of rules for good writing, 
traced to thole natural principles, out of which 
they all grow, and illuftrated by examples, which 
his own intimate acquaintance with the beft 
poets and orators of Greece readily fupplied. The 
whole is a text-book of human feeling ; a ilore- 
houfe of tafte; an exemplar of condenfed and 
accurate, but uniformly clear and candid, reafon* 
ing. 

It would lead me too far, if I were to do juftice 
to my own feelings on this fubjecft. Thefe works 
will perhaps be mentioned again, when I come to 
treat particularly of our plan of Study. In the 

B 2 mean 
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mean time let it be obfenred, that the writings of 
this great Philofopher on Logic, Rhetoric, Poetry, 
Ethics, and Politics, were not merely diflertationa 
and eflays, fuch as procure fame to the writers, if 
they contain but fbme valuable hints and opinions 
diffufely argued: they are not merely critical ciia- 
fribes and ingenious detached arguments, improve- 
ments upon former theories. But they are, what '^ 
the higheft and mod laborious effort of human 
intelle<ft, entire fy/lems moulded into a foil and 
perfe<ft fhape; they are buildings planned and 
raffed from their foundation by the fame hand, 
and carefully finiihed in all their parts. Nothing 
ieems to have been too vail for his comprehenfive 
mind; nothing too minute or intricate for his 
iagacity. 

He is accufed indeed of fevere judgment of 
thofe who went before him, of a dictatorial fpirit, 
of jealoufy againft his contemporaries, of pride 
and arrogance. As thefe charges are unfufv^ 
ported by proof, it is enough to fay that I have 
met TVith no proof of them in his writings. 
And they may in general be refoted by that 
fentiment of his own, that noble charac^eriftic, 
which often raifes the clamours of little minds, 
an uniform zeal in the cauie of trutlv-^a fettled 
devotion, which luffers no otlier pailion to in- 
terfere with it. A fentiment, which I cannot 
but recommend to the attention of this Re- 
viewer, 
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viewer, if ever he fhould fed hirofelf wavering 
between his prgudioe and his confcience. 

^AfKpoa yof orroiv (piXoiVy otrsow tt^^m ripr 

Let me difmi& this iedlion then with a tranila* 
tion of tliat honeft and manly conclufion to hhi 
Qrganon, in which he aflerts his claim to origi- 
nality, with fearleflhefs indeed and freedom, but 
without arrogance. The fubftance of the paf- 
iage has been well given by Dr. Reid^, al- 
though he has miilaken the meaning of the text 
in two or three places, efpedally in the laft fen- 
tence. I fhall follow his method in rendering it^ 
C€MTe£ting him only where he is evidently wrong. 

'^ Of thofe things which roi^ be called inven- 
^^ tions, fome have been begun only in a former 
^^ age, and have grown up to perfe6Uon by means 
^^ of fuoceffive improvements ; fome are the work 
^^ of the firft inventer, but remain in a rude date 
^^ till enlarged and improved by other hands. 
^' Ihe chief merit however is due to the be- 
^ ginner. For the beginning, though fmall, is 
'^ the moft difficult ; to add to it by degrees, and 
•* complete it, is comparatively eafy. 

^^ Now with regard to the Diale£tic art, there 

'^was not fomething done, and fomething re- 

*^ maining to be done : there was ablblutely no- 

*^ thing done. For thofe who prc^efled the art of 

* Page 227^ Lord Kaimes. 

'' dif. 
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** difputation refembled the Rhetoricians of Gor- 
^^gias's fchool. As thefe compofed orations, fo 
^^ the other framed arguments, whic|;i might fuit, 
" as they imagined, moft occaiions. Thefe their 
^^ fcholars foon learned. But they were in this 
^^ manner only fumifhed with the materials pro- 
^' duced by the art: the. art itfelf they did not 
^^ learn. It was juft as if a man, profeifing to teach 
^^ you how to prote6l the feet from injury, ihould 
^^ bring you fhoes of all forts and fizes. He does 
^^ perhaps by {o doing anfwer your preient pur- 
'^ pofe; but he does not, as he profeiles to do, 
^* teach you the art of providing for yourfelf. 

^^ Upon Rhetoric indeed much has been al- 
'^ ready written ; but on the art of reaibning, no- 
'^ thing : the whole of what I have compofed on 
^^ that fubjecSl is from myfelf ; and it has coft me 
^^ much pains. And fhould you 6nd upon ex- 
^^ amination that my fyftem, though deriving no 
f^ benefit from former labours, is yet not unwor- 
*^ thy of comparifon with others, which have by 
*^ flow degrees been brought to perfe<9ion, I have 
** only to exprefs my hope, that you will forgive 
^' what may be left undone^, and that what 
^^ has been done will meet with a £ivourable ac- 
'* ceptance.** 

^ It ihould be obferved, that the HTpothetical Syllogifm, 
of which he promiies, in the firft book of the Firfl AnalTttca, 
to treat more fully afterwards^ ia altogether omitted. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP- II. 



Examination of a Criticifniy in the 28th Number 
of the Edinburgh Reviewy on Falconer^ s Edi-- 
tion of Strabo. 



JDEFORE I proceed to examine the juftice of 
the Reviewer^s criticifms, and the truth of his 
afiertions^ it may be as well to correal what was 
perhaps only a miftaken opinion^ concerning the 
reijponfibility of the Univerfity for works printed 
with the approbation and afiiftance of the Dele- 
gates of the Prefs. 

The Clarendon Prefs has been liberally en- 
dowed^ and the man^ement of its concerns is 
entrufted by the Univerfity to a board of Eleven 
Members, called Delegates of the Prefs, who 
derive no emolument from their office. They 
have the entire difpofal of its funds : they diredt 
what books fhall be printed ; and to what extent 
the Authors or the Editors fhall be favoured with 
their aid. A conilant and regular fupply iffijes 
from this prefs of Bibles, Common Prayer Booksj 
and reprinted editions of the mofl ufeful works. 
Perfbns who proje6l improved editions often fub- 
mit their propoials to the Boards which are always 

attentively 
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attentively confidered, and encouraged in propor- 
tion to the opinion entertained of the compe- 
tency of the perfon, and the general merits of his 
plan. If the plan be adopted^ the money for carry- 
ing it on is fapplied^ and the whole riik is thrown 
upon the public fund. It is alfo common for under- 
takings of this kind to originate with the Dele- 
gates themfelves; and in that cafe individuals 
are fought out, who are thought well qualified 
for condudting them, and who have given, either 
in public or private, fome proof of their fitnefs. 

In none of thefe proceedings do the Delegates 
take on them that kind of reiponfibility which be- 
longs to the Editor of a work, except as &r as 
the printing is concerned. For the general plan, 
and the general competency of the perion em- 
ployed, they are reiponfihle, but not for the de- 
tail of the execution. Miilakes both in matter 
and in language may be made, for which an 
Editor may be blamed : but the difgrace attached 
to thefe miftakes cannot in any fiEume& be im- 
puted to the Delegates ; eipedally if the moA 
contain valuable materials procured by tiheir 
means, and openly communicated to the world. 

With theie general remarks jH-emifed, let us 
proceed to examine the dharge brought againft 
the Univerfity by this Reviewer. The introdudtory 
reflections I leave untouched : they are intended 
only to heighten the ef&A of what follows : and 

if 
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if I can fliew that what follows is falfe, unjujl, 
and ignoranty the efficacy of this rhetorical flou- 
rMh win not be great. 

The writer clearly does not pretend to be a 
Logician; or to underftand when two propofi- 
tions are oppofed to each other. For inftance, he 
fays, " the moft confident hopes are excited, that 
** every new imprejion of a claffic volume from 
" the Clarendon Prefs will exhibit it with every 
^* remaining obfcnrity or ambiguity explained." 
But this hope, he adds, is conftantly difappointcd : 
and why ? ^' becaufe, although this learned body 
" have occalionally availed themfelves of the fa- 
" gacity and erudition of Ruhnken, Wyttenbach, 
^^Heynfe, and other foreign profeflbrs, they have, 
" of late, added nothing of their own." Where 
infult and abufe are uppermoft in a writer's mind, 
it is no wonder that he forgets his reafon. The 
abfurdity of faying that editions ifTuing from the 
Oxford Prefe are inferior to expediation, becctufi 
they incorporate the labours of foreign critics of 
tfie firfl eminence, inflead of Britifh, is too groft 
to require a comment. 

The reader is next reminded of an *^ unhappy 
^ attempt at an improved edition of Apollonius 
" Rhodius," by which the critic fuppofes " the 
*' Graduates of Oxford were fatisfied that degrees 
" neither implied nor conferred fciencey but that 
" a man might become a Majier of Arts without 

p ^* pofleffing 
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" poflefEng any knowledge or Ikill whatfoever in 
** that particular art which he profefled, and 
*^ which he was chofen and appointed to pradlife 
" for the benefit of the community." 

If the edition be a bad one, where is the need 
of exaggeration ? At any rate it has no bufineis 
here. I do not call it a good edition : but it is a 
ufeful one ; and, notwithftanding the wrong read- 
ings which it has, I will undertake to match the 
latinity of the Editor againft that of this Critic, 
if ever he Ihall favour the world with a fimilar 
attempt. 

The quotation above is fomewhat abridged. 
The following I give entire. 

" Certain it is, that no fuch attempt has been made 
" fince, except in the iingle and minute, but very 
" fuccefsfiil inftance pf Ariftotle's Poetics 5 which was 
** produced by an auxiliary volunteer, refiding in the 
'^metropolis, engaged in hujinefsj and never fecluded 
** from the avocations of fociety. By not enjoying the 
^f lei/urej perhaps, he never contrafted the indolence 
'* or apathy of a Monk ; but preferved the aftivity, 
'*.even by the diftra^on of his faculties. His name 
<' (lands in the title-page plain Thomas Tyrwhitt-— 
^' without any decorative adjun£t or tide of degree,-— 
'^ though it would have done honour to the proudeft 
<' which the mod exalted feat of learning could be- 
f^ ftow." 

Left it (hould be imagined that there is any 

truth 
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tntth in what the Reviewer intimates, tliat Tyr- 
whitt took no degree at Oxford^ and was not 
even a member of the Vniverjityy I will add a 
very brief fummary of fa6ls and dates concerning 
that illuftrious critic. 

He was bom in 1730; came from Eton to 
Queen's College, Oxford, 1747 ; took the Degree 
of B. A. in 175O; was elected Fellow of Merton 
in 1755; took the Degree of M, A. in 1756; 
and remained Fellow of that College feven years ; 
i. e. till 1 762 ; when he was made Clerk of the 
Houfe of Commons, and refigned his Fellow- 
fliip. He quitted all public employment in 1768; 
from which time till his death in 1786, he oc- 
cupied himfelf chiefly in critical and other lite- 
rary ftudies, to which the greater part of his for- 
mer life had been devoted. His Poetics is a pofthu- 
mous publication from unfiniffaed notes, and the 
title page of courfe arranged by another hand. 

The next preliminary charge relates to the 
edition commonly called the Grenville Homer. 

^^ The editors, he fays, have religioufly retained all 
** the errors of darkens edition^ even thofe intro- 
" duped on the authority of mere conjefture, and in 
'* inftances where the true reading had been twice be- 
" fore publifhed on the authority of the Venetian Ma- 
^* nufcript. One of thefeTo appalled us, in the aoth 
^' line of the firft Iliad, as to deter us from all further 
7 a " critical 
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'^ critical examination : for, when a grof^ vidlatioo of 
^^ idiom in the ufe of the moods and voices, iniroduced 
^ arbitrarily tp fupply a defeat in the metre, neither 
*' excited fufpicion, nor fuggefted inquiry, no one who 
*^ values his time can think it worth while to go far- 
« therU 

To this I anfwer, that the Editors have not 
religioufiyf retained all the errors ef Clarke^s edi* 
turn — ^that although Clarke's text was the bails, 
many readings were corre6led during its pro* 
grefs through the prefs, on the authority of MSS. 
collations in the editions of Emefti and ViUoiibn, 
and of a MS. in New College library. Of thefe 
new readings there are tweniyifive in the two 
firft books of the Iliad, and near three hundred 
in the whole Poem. In the Odyiley there are 
above one hundred and fifty \ and the collations of 
the Harleiaa MS. by Porfon, fome of which are 
incorporated with the te;^t^ are given entire at the 
end of the volume. 

Now, with regard to the 20th line of the firfi 
Iliad, which ib af^alled the Reviewer, it may be 
proper firil to ilate, that the plan of the edition 
was fimply to give the text. No critical remarks 
or difcuffions were to be introduced. No reading 
therefore was to be received which required dit 
cuflion to fupport it. 

The 
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The 20th line in Clarke runs thus^ 

In the editions of Wolfius"* and Heyne it is, 

Clarke has a note of ibme length, giving rea- 
fens for re)e6ling Xvcra-n, which had been a com- 
mon reading, and Xv^Mf^e, which Barnes had 
adopted, and ending with a conjeflure that Xv* 
votrt is the true reading : but as xiccun had the 
authority of the Vatican a/nd Florentine MSS. 
he prefers it. t^ Ifi^ he himfelf prefers to ^ jte^i, as 
bring more emphatic, but he does not alter the 
text. He objects to the reading, 

Ila^&x U jctoi AYSAI Tff (piXi}v, r^ V ixoim AEXE^QAI, 

as not agreeing in conilru6lion with what follows^ 
*A^o[juvot. To this objedlion Emefti has (ince 
rq)lied, by pointing out fimilar cafes of con- 
ftru6lion ; but he exprefles no disapprobation of 
XwrcuTi, and no preference pf the other. The 
reading is alfa confirmed by the Venice and other 
MSS. which have iex^^^^ although with XuTOin 
inilead of Xwai rs. Bentley conje<9:ured Xvtr^vn, 
which would certainly accord with the fenfe and 
confirudlion; but it is not neceflary to have re- 
courfe to that remedy. 

^ Wolfins indeed reads^ without aifigning hifl authority, rd 

After 
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After this view of the cafe, I will leave it to the 
reader to determine whether he ever met with a 
more defpicable inftance of conceited pedantry, 
than the exclamation of the Reviewer, that he 
was appalled at this reading, and could go no 
farther; a reading which Clarke preferred to that 
fince adopted by Heyne and others : and whether 
an edition which took Clarke's text as a bafis 
could have made the propofed alteration, againft 
Clarke's deliberate judgment, without ailigning 
a reafon ; to do which was not compatible with 
the plan laid down. Thus too there are, befides 
that already noticed, two other pofitive untruths 
in this fingle fentence of the Review. For Xiia-eun 
is not a reading introduced arbitrarily : and Xvcai 
T« has not the authority of the Venetian MS. 
which, as publifhed by Villoifon, reads Xvccutb. 

All this however is by way of prelude to the 
main attack. He goes on to fay, with admirable 
confiftency, that having obferved this degeneracy 
and ignorance in Oxford Editions, he now '^ con- 
^^Jidently expe&ed^ a moil complete edition of 
Strabo : and adds, 

" We therefore learned, with much fatisfafdon, that 
« no pains nor expenfe had been fpared in obtjuning 
^ collations of manufcripts from the libraries on the 
^' Continent, as well as from thofe at home : hut that 
f* the materials would be worthy of the artifis, and the 

« folidity 
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'^folidity of the fuhJlruBions correfpond with the 
" weight and extent of the edifice °." 

In the fame page^ aft^r alledging that the 
fiudent has a right to claim the Editor's judg- 
ment of preference among the various readings, 
he proceeds ; 

^ This claim becomes ftronger when the office of 
*^ editor is undertaken by a learned body, whofe bufi- 
'^ nefs ifl public inftruftion^ or is delegated by them to 
^^fuch of their members as are deemed moft competent 
^^ to exprefs the judgment, and exercife the authority 

** of the whole from fuch a fynod of critics^ 

•^ the republic of letters have a right to expeft a work-^ 
^ not merely the raw materials of one, &c/* 

To this the beft anfwer will be a reference 
to the ftatemerit already given refpedling the 
Delegates of the Prefs. The paflage admits of 
no other, and deferves no other, at leaft no 
other of a literary kind. The claufe, " is delcr 
** gated by them to Juch of their members &c.^ 
will be confidered immediately. 

For the fake of convenience, then, it may be 
better firft to difpatch feme ailertions of an extra* 
ordinary kind, although they do not lie in exa6t 
order, and then to examine more at large the 
philological criticifms. Thefe ailertions, as they 
are not commonly met with in good fociety, it 
is difficult to defcribe by any proper title. In* 

^ Page 43 a. 

deed. 
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deed, fo numerous are they, that I am perTaaded, 
if the writer had only relided a fortnight among 
the Houyhnhnnw, he would have compelled tiiat 
nation to enrich their language, Tlie firft of 
them is, when criticifing a note of the Editor^s, 
he calls it, 

" A paflage from the Univerfity prefs, and the pen 
" of a di/lingui/hed Graduate, feleQed from the whole 
« body, at an advanced period of life, to condu6): the 
•* greateft work that it had undertaken for more than 
" a century preceding <>." Splendid} mendaxvf 

The truth is, the Editor never was u Graduate^ 
he was not a member of the Univerfity, when 
he undertook this work: Ae was not then at an 
advanced period of life : he refided here a little 
more than a twelvemonth during the progrefs of it, 
chiefly that he might enjoy the fociety of literary 
men, and the ufe of the libraries: he was not "^* 
*^ leSed therefore from the whole body,^ nor indeed 
was he feleSled by the Univerfity at all. All this, 
however, the Reviewer aflerts, that he may have 
an opportunity of calling the Latin, Oxonian 
Latin ; a phrafe which he repeats with a degree of 
alTurance, not undeferving of a coarfer epithet, 

"" Page 437- 

P SpUndidt, of the firft magnitude. If tbe reader is not fa- 
Hiiliar with Horace, he will find a learned commeintary on this 
expreffion, in Congreve> Love for Love, Adl II. Sc. 5. 

Pindar 
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Pindar gave good advice to a Prince, which nwy 
not be unfuitable to a Reviewer. 

A*ETAEI ii wpW iKfMVi XAA- 

KETE yXarcctv. 
ET Ti xcu (p?^^Q¥ Tra^OfiBva''' 

Hk^ 0^3'iy' 7ro?0\ju¥ Tctfiiaf 

XaXxiVi brings up a fajniliar image, by which 
a certain moral equality is fometimes indicated, not 
of the moil amiable kind. If the Reviewer meant 
to comply with this precept when he wrote, he 
(hould have taken care to follow it throughout: 
but he has been as unhappy in the choice of an 
anvil, as any gentleman of his profeffion ever was. 
X^et us now examine (bme more work from the 
fame forge. 

^* We have neverthelef$p^n^c{/^ whole attentively, 
** and can again aflert, that the printers have done their 
** duty in rendering very accurately that which was 
*' put before them. The accuracy is, however, that of 
^' the Chinefe tailor, who, in making a new coat from 
'* an old one, copied all the darns, patches and blemifhes, 
*^ which he found in the pattern. In the fame manner 
'* here, every error of the prefs, and ufual inaccuracy of 
" fpelling that had crept into the Amfterdam text, is 
^^ religioujly retained^** 

Again: 

^ Page 440. 

o ^'Thc 
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*^The text, which has been fo fervUely copied^ b 
"merely a repetition of Cafaubon's; who does not 
" appear to have fuperintended the printing, or to have 
'* correfted it at all himfelf ; whence errors have ac- 
" cumulated on errors : which are all carefully embalm" 
" ed and preferved in the fplendid edition before us.'' 
Ibid. 

The bed anfwer that can be given to thefe 
charges lias already appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for September I8O9. A long lift of 
readings in the Oxford edition, together with 
thofe of the Amfterdam edition of which they 
are corredlions, is there inferted. It is needlefs 
to repeat the particulars here : but I cannot do 
better than copy the remarks with which the 
writer of that article follows up his lift. 

*' You have here, Mr. Editor, more than Fifty Cor- 
" re&ions of the Amfterdam edition, within the compafs 
*' of fewer than one hundred fuccejpve pages of the Ox- 
" ford edition. This lift does not include any which 
** are merely accentual ; and it is confined to the text, 
'^ though the verfion and notes would have fupplied a 
*' ftill larger number. I have alfo examined more than 
« 300 of the fubfequent pages, and they bear the fame 
" teftimony to the attentive perufal of which the Re- 
*^ viewer boafts, and aflbrd the fame ground for an 
^' unqualified reliance on his candour, and his fcrupulous 
"love of truth'.*' 

' Gent. Mag. Sept. 1809, page 351. 

Equally 
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Equally undeferving of refpeA with his afler- 
tions are the do6lrines and opinions of this un- 
happy critic. In the firft difplay indeed of thefe, 
may be obferved the fame difingenuous fpirit as 
in the former part. He treats the Preface and 
the Notes^ as if they proceeded from the iame 
pen ; whereas the writer of the Preface informs 
him in the firft paragraph, that the Editor was 
his Uncle, and that (he having been dead many 
years) r^ard for his memory was one motive 
which impelled him to this undertaking. The 
Preface goes on to fay, that the Editor never de- 
figned a revifal of die Text of Strabo; and that 
he was JhppH&d with the new Collations^ pro^ 
cured at great expencCy by the liberality of the 
Univerjity of Oxford. This Preface is dated 
Bathonia^f which being prefixed too to a Book on 
Geography, one would hardly have expedled to 
fee interpreted as it is by this Gentleman, *^ written 
" in the Univerfity of Oxford'." 

Aflbming that this ftain bdongs to it, he pro* 
ceeds to handle it very roughly ; but, not content 
with noticing errors, he ventures upon fome 
critical diflertation. The paflage of the Preface 
on which he remarks is this. 

Ceterum agam uti potero, et, fi nihil aliud aiferam, 
Ikltem ea recenfebo, qus rationem opens te edoceant, 

• Pagc433,l. ai. 

6 z j^uibut 
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quibus fubfidiis inftru£bt eft hsec Strabonitf editio, vel 
qiUB aliqua ex parte incrementa earn fumpiifle' conti-* 
gerit. 

The phrafe, ^* edoceant quibus inJlruBa ejl^ 
be fays^ would not be admitted in any place, 
^* where ignorance is not privileged by degrees 
" of fcience;" and that to make it Latin we mail: 
either write fubfidia quibus or e/2, inflead of^t. 

I do not defend the phrafe; but the &ult is 
common : and this critic has not pointed out what 
principle it violates : he only fays generally, that 
although the proper and difcriminative ufe of the 
Indicative and SubjunAive moods be often a 
point of extreme nicety, yet in this cafe the 
error is grofs and obvious — a remark, which is 
of no benefit to the reader. Indeed, he calls it, 
when referring to the lame paflage*, the ufe of the 
Indicative with the relative pronoun, fubordinate 
to another verb. Before many pages are read, it 
will probably be made evident, that this remark 
proceeded from entire ignorance of the true nature 
of quibus: and the point is one of ,fuch frequent 
occurrence in Latin, that I hope to be excufed 
for treating it at Ibme length. 

The difficulty then of determining the proper 
mood in fuch cafes arifes chiefly from the am- 
biguity of the Latin oblique cafes ciyus, cui, quem^ 

* Page 436, F. 16. 

&c. 
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&c. in the lingular number, and all the cafes qui, 
quibtis, qtue, &c. in the plural : and this ambiguity 
is caufed, by their belonging to different nomina* 
tives, Quia and Qui. Thefe words are derived, 
as PerLzonius has well fhewn% from the different 
Greek roots, TiV and Kof, and in the old Latin 
preferved a diftin6iion in their oblique cafes, till 
in procefs of time the Relative Qui in moft of 
thofe cafes became fubflituted for the interrogative 
T#V*. In fome inflances, indeed, the cafes peculiar 
to Quis were incorporated with the declenfion of 
Qui : as Quem, Quidy Qui and Quibus, for which 
the original cafes of Qui were Quum, Quod, Quo, v 
and Queis. Cujus and Cui were common per^ 
haps to both from the firfl : flill the main fa6l is 
clear, that the diflindlion in eveiy cafe but the 
Nominative was lofl, and fometimes even there, 
as Plant. CurcuL L 2. 51. 

Now it is a common rule, that where the 
fubjed of a fentence is known and definiteX, the 
indicative mood is to be ufedr-^^diere it is un- 



" Not. ad Saii6l. lib. ill, c. 14.) 

* Ceterum in obliquls cafibusy etiam ad inteirogationemj 
adhibnerunt ilia, quae ab Relatlvo Qui defcendunt. Nam in 
obliquis hie rurfus in unam yoculam confuderunt Latini 
fimul rdatwms et interrogationis vim. Not. ad San£t. iii. 14. 

y tJnleis the fentence be conditional or dependent, or imply 
ibme contingency ; of which cafes we fhall foon fpeak more 
particularly. 

known 
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known and indefinite^ the fubjunMive. This^ 
however, does not hold with pure Interrogatives : 
in them the fame mood is ufed as in the cafe 
of ailertion ; and the reafon perhaps is, that the 
tone of voice, the direA application to another 
perfon, fufficiently proves that we are not aflert- 
ing any thing. But wherever any doubt or 
indefinite defcription is intended, which charai^er 
is denoted by the pronouns and nouns called in- 
d^nite, the fubjundlive is employed. This. In- 
definite, however, if attentively confidered, wijl 
be found to correfpond very clofely with the In- 
terrogative. It is in fa<Sl the fame word. Ttg 
in Greek, and Quis in Latin, have both fenfes. 
And the reafon is manifefi: : for there is the fame 
Hate of mind, the fame uncertainty in each cafe. 

Quid exiftimas de hac quaeflione? 
indicates the fame ftate of mind as. 

Quid exijiimet de hac quaeftione, incertum eft. 

And in all cafes where a queftion is afked by 
Quisy the fame thing might be exprefled with 
Quis and the fubjunSlive mood, in the form of a 
propofition about which we are doubting. The 
fame holds of Cur^ which in the interrogative 
fijrm requires an Indicative; in the form of a fen- 
tence denoting uncertainty, a Subjun6live. And 
thus the Reviewer's objedlion to the fentence in 
note pag. 48, is valid : " Cur omifit Strabo expe- 

" ditionem 
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'^ditionem maritimam regnante Necho fadtam^ 
" nefcio." If it were a que/Hon, ending at faSlam, 
vmi/it would be right: but being an aflertion 
with nefciOy it required omiferit; juft as in the 
example above given, where Quid exiJHmas is 
reiblved into Quid exijlimet, incertum ejl. But 
though he is right in his objection, he is plainly 
ignorant of every principle on which it refts: 
as will further appear prefently. 

It is then by confounding the Indefinite with 
the Relative^ that millakes are continually made 
in the ufe of moods. The Relative, as a Rela^ 
tive, requires no particular mood after it. It 
refers to fome antecedent ; and if that antecedent 
be certain and definite, or if it introduce a fa<Sl or 
independent afiertion, it will naturally have the 
Indicative mood: Thus, 

Nihil faciain infolenter, neque te tali vel fclentia vel 
natura j)raedituni hortabor, ut ad eas te referas artes, 
quibus a primis temporibus aetatis ftudium tuum de^ 
di/H ; tantum dicam, quod te fpero approbaturum^ me, 
pofteaquam illi arti, cuijindtteram, nihil efle loci^ neque 
in curia, neque in foro viderem, omnem meam owam 
atque operani ad Pbilorophiam contuliffe '• 

Ex quo ego veni ad ea, quce fueramus ego et Cu inter 
nos de forore in Tniculano locoti \ 

* Cic. Ep. Fam. iv. j. 

* Ep. ad Att.Y. I. I 

tiortemur 
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Hortemur liberos noftros^ dcterofque quorum gloria 
Aobis et dignitas chara e/iy ut aniino rei magnitudinem 
coniple£^ntur, neque iis aut praecepds, aut magillris^ 
aut exercitationibus, quibus utuntur omnes^ fed aliia 
quibufdam, fe id^ quod expetunt, confequi pofle confi- 
dant^. 

When the Antecedent is lefs certain and de- 
finite, or when the aflertion is vague and diffi- 
dent, the indicative is not ufed. 

Hie qu^e agantur^ qu»que a&a Jintj ea te et Uteris 
multorunj et nuntiis cognofcere arbitror : quae autem 
pofitafunt in conje6tura, quceque mihi videntur fore, ea 
Putotibi a me fcribi oportere<^. 

Here, although the latter things are called 
eonjeShiral and probable, yet the aflertion that 
they are fo is abfolule; which aflertion the 
writer intending to convey, naturally ufes the In- 
(dicative mood. 

The moft frequent cafes of error however arc 
where, as in the pafl^ge quoted from the Prefacey 
the Relative is fuppofed to be ufed, although it is 
in fa6l the Indefinite, and an Indicative is made 
to follow it. In Greek the writer is not liable 
to this error, becaufe the relative and indefinite 
are expreflfed by different words; and perhaps 
the befl praMical rule for a fludent acquainted 

^ De Orat. i. §. 19. See alio other eiamples^ ibid. §. 23. 
49- S3' 
« Ep. Fam. i. 5. 

with 
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with both languages, is to confider what word 
would be employed in Greek* If rU, iroTen;^ oTo^, 
c^i^y otTTn^y would have prefented themfelves, in- 
ftead of the pure relative o^y mod probably he 
will decide at once ior the Subjundive. In the 
Prdaoe, itroloiq perhaps, rather than ruAy would 
have been ufed where quibus ftands ; certainly not 
o^i^ Thus : 

Cujus mihi vidabar et fidelitatem erga te perfpexifle, 
et n6fle locum quern apud te is teneret ^. 

^Hrrtm would have been ufed in Greek (not 
ijr) qfiery or perhaps nva, or oTctv, before rd^iv. 

The full do£lrine is of fuch extent, that I 
muft be cautious how I venture upon it here^ 

^ Cic. Ep. Fam. iii. 6, 

* There is indeed no qaeftion in grammar more fubtle and 
intricate than the do6trine of the Subjunctive Mood. It 
would require a much longer difcuffion than thefe pages will 
admit to fift it thorough^ : but as it is a kind of moei fdni 
among grammarians^ a few hints from one who has often 
coofidered the fuli^e^b may not be unacceptable. I am far from 
propofing this as a complete theory, or as one which is very 
fatisfafioiy even to myfelf : and I am aware that the princi-* 
pies do sot reft upon a fufficiently broad bafis of Indn&ion. 

To roe then it has appeared, that the ufe of the Subjun^ve: 
Afeod may be referred to tbru general beads, which I cannot 
pxecifely deferibe without the aid of Logical terms. . *■ 

ift. fFben the Subjbct qf tpe fmunce is uneertam, vagutp 
wmdi^pmte, 

2dly. When the Prbdicatb %s qfthat kind. 

jdly. When the Pbbdicatiok or Sentence iifeff'u not £reff, 
hui dipeitdtnt ufcnfomeihmg elfe* 

^ Of 
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There are numerous principles of a fubordinate 
kind^.witli exceptions to all of them^ and many 

Of H>$ Jirfi kinj, are all thofe fentences where the verb if 
conne^ed with Quis, or any of its cafes, which are more 
numerottfl than are oommonly imagined ; or where the relaiive 
if refolvable into Qumam, Qita/is, Qmu^nque^ or vbci«> after 
the relatire ^m, we c^n fuppofe a parentheiis of thb ibrtt 
*' nvbofoever be may be** E. g. 

!^ua de me populi^^ opinio, nefcio. Clar. Orat. c. 51. 

Neque is fum gui4ij^utem.' 

Erant tamen, ^uibus videretur, Clar. Orat. j8. 

J^«i ita Scat, ut a multis probaretur. lb. 50. 

Atque ego praeclare intelligo, me in eonim commemora- 
tione yerfari^^M nee balnt'tjint oratores, xicc/u^Hnt. lb. 49. 

In the firft of thefe, Qua comes from the Indefinite J^ir. 
In all the others. Qui means ^/ort, a cla/s, 2l dsfcriftion of peo* 
pie. In the fame chapter from which the lad example it 
taken, when the writer fpeaks of d^nite ferfons, he uies the 
Indicative Mood, 

De iis autem, qucs ipfi vidimus^ neminem fere prsetermittt- 
mut eorum, guos aliquando dicentes ^vidimus, Clar. Orat. 49. 

Ofihefeeond kind are thofe fentences in which ibe PreScate 
is meant to bi taken njuitb fonte latitude: not in its fbridleft and 
moft definite fenie \ and when no ibefs is laid upon that part 
of the propofition \ as. 

Omnium, quot quidem ego atu&verim, Clar. Orat. 55. 

Epiftolae • • . • . turn videlicet datae, cum ego me noa 
belle baberem. Cic. Att. 5. it. 

In Cumano cum effem, venit ad me, quod miht pergra- 
tum fuit, Hortenfius. Cic. Att. 5. 2. 

Wben / was not qmte well ; During my Jiay in the n^igh* 
bourbeod of Cunue, Where obferve, " qued mihi pergratnm/M^,*' 
has the Indicative, 

Nos Tarentt quof cum Pompeio dialogos de Republica Jtf- 
buerimsu, ad te peHcribemu^. Cic Attr 5. 5. 

But 
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mixed cafes. But the fingle principle juft laid down 
win be found to fimpEfy the matter greatly, which 

Bot when fontothing more difttn6t is intended bf the IVe- 
dicBte» the IndicatiTe Mood is preferred. 

£z quo ego veni ad en, ftuf fiuramm tigf^ et tu inter 
nof locuti. Cic. Att» fj, z. 

Me pofteaquam illi arti» fuijhiuiram, nihil efleloci . • • 
▼iderem. £p. Fam. 4. 5. 

Quautms de leligione iBctbat, cuiqut rei jam ohfifti non 
foterai, Bibnlo aflenfum eft. Ep. Fain. i. a. 

Ulud quod eft t quakcuwifiu ^> pn>hat. Clar. Orat. 59. 

Omnes caa(« maiimae quacumque tram. lb. 6j. 

A remarkable inftance of this diftindion of Moods founded 
in the nature of the Predicate occurs in the fame paflage of 
Livyj 

Seaatomm oihniam, qmqui magiftmiiu Caposs, AteUse, Ca« 
td^gej^etu^ b6na ventre Capuse jnffenint : libera corpora qua 
Tcnnndari flacuiraJt^ Roroam mitti, et Rome venire. Liv. a6. 
J4. See alio a paf&ge from Cic. I^. Fam. i. 5. quoted' 
above in page 48. 

It is not always ealy to diftlnguiih accurately thb cafe from 
tU third i that is> where tit nvhoh finUnu is dependent upon 
ibme word or ientenoe going before, to which therefore it is faid 
to be fuhjwmd. Nothing however is more frequent than- a 
fentence with the fubjundive mood« in which both the Subject 
^oA the Predicate are perfe£Uy defined, becaufe there is a de- 
pendency of the whole fndkaiwn on fomething elfe. 

Ctti quidem ego, mi cum rcgarHf ut adeflem in Senatu, ea* 
dem omnia • . • . oftendi me efle didurum. Ep. Fam..4« j. 

Cum means, "t^ou his aiking me,** not £mply tubin^ or 
" ai ibi nme wben, he alked me." If the point of time merely 
is to be noted, the Indicative will ferve ; as 

Cum de tuis rebus geftis agibatur, infervicbsm hoQori tuo. 
Sp.Fam. J. 13. 

Ra If 
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it is hoped may be admitted as foime excufe for this 
long digreffion. It is however in fuch points as th^fe^ 

If the preceding clauie be in the potential mcx)d> all the 
fubocdinate claufes, ahbougb merely d^cnpHve^ (unlefs iAtended- 
to introduce fome independent fa6t>) muft be in the Subjunc* 
tive:.and this is what is commonlj meant by confecutiTc 
moods. Thus, 

JuHerunt . . . . iw quis eorum, qid Cafua fidjfmt, dum 
forta claufsf effhu, in urbe . . .... maneret. Liv. 96. 34. 

Ne, which governs the principal clauie, extends its power to 
all the fubordinate ones. So, lU faltatio qussdam nafceretvr, 
cutjdtauom Titius nomm effet, Clar* Orat. 62. 

But if the preceding clauie be in the indicatiTe* the fab- 
ordinate deferiptive clauie b alR> indicative^ 

M. Atilius Regulus, cvjus^ ex iis q%d ad Cafuam fiuratl^ 
maxima au£ioritas erat in oonfilio, vnqvk^ &c. Liv. 26. 35. 

In the Ipeeches of Livj indeed, or of anj Latin hiftorian# 
may be feca a very fbiking illuftration of the nature of this 
mood. When the fpeeches are given in the/ thiid perfoa, 
every fentence proceeds in the Subjunctive mood ; becamfe the 
^nies depend on dmt^ or Tome fuch word preceding. Let any 
orte turn a fpeech of this kftid into the firft perfon, and he will 
change all the SubjnnClive tenles into Indicatives; with the 
exception of thofe which, according to the firft ahd iecond 
principle, would dill be fubjund^ive. 

The fame holds of mei&ges, inftruf^ions, decrees, 8cc. 

Supplicatio omnibus deb, quorum pulvinaria Romse ejfentt 
miida ejl, Liv. 24. to. 

If he had been iimply relating ar/o^, he would have faid 
erani ; but he is giving the fubftance of a decree. And this 
brings us veiy near to that chara6ler of the Subjun6tive, in 
which it is faid to refemble the future tenfe. 
Nuntium mifit, qui diceret. 

Ferizonius indeed reafims againfk thb do£trioe, and fays all 

the 
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that criticifm ought to be diffuie ; and the ftudy 
of them is worth much time and labour : for they 

the JkiurUy implied in fucfa fentences pefides in fome words 
underflood. MiiUf qui dvat, he would refolve into Mitto aU^ 
qtum qiumt ut Scat, But I do not know how he would tt* 
foWe the fentence atx>ve in this manner^ Mifit qui (Bceret. And 
the Latin phrafe cotrefponds fo continually with the Greek 
future pafticlpfe, (hat it bears tlrong teftimony to the (bundneft 
of San^ius*s do6trine« that all the tenfes of the SubjUndtiYC 
Mood [a Grammatical term which he reje^] are but difguifed 
futures. AiXtxJi mofl of them evidently have that force. 

It muft howevtr be obfervedj that the force of qui in fucll 
caics is often called caufaJi and when this force is perceived, 
every one would ezpe6t the Subjun6tive to follow it. 

Antonium • « . • miii ad te, cut [i. e. ut ei] ii tibi ndere» 
lufj cobortes iraderes^ Cic. £p, Fam. 3. 6. 

Jn Siciliam duo Vractorea profe^i: P. Cornelius ad ezer« 
citum; Otacilius^ ^ maritimsB orae ^r^{^/. Lir. 24. la. 

In Gredc this ufo gf the relative is not fo frequent; becaufe. 
bcfides the future participles, there are a great variety of 
cauial particles in that language. Sscws, ha, ware, on, as well 
as the pronoun ohive^t all of whole places are occafionally 
fupplied in Latin by the inflexions of qui, ^ 

It would be well therefore, if, when doubling what mood 
ihould follow qw, we were to confider whether qui be fimply 
TilaUfve or not x for if it be refolved into any thing more than 
a mere link uniting th^ daufe it governs to fome antecedent—* 
if it denote tbt manner in which the daufe Hands related 
to that antecedent*— if it dedare that it fprings from it. is. 
caufcd by it, or is dependent upon it in any way. the Sub- 
jiin£Uve. and not the Indicative, ought to follow. 

Mr. Harris fuppofes the Latin relative to be merely qui uj 
but it frequently has the force of quia is, quum is^utisi in all 
which cafes i( contains an element that calls for the Subjunc- 
tive Mood. 

Such 
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are the vety joints and ligatures of the langus^e; 
and to have the right uie and play of thefe, im« 

Such are the remarks which an obfenration^.defultQi7 per* 
hapSf but not (uperficial, of the beft Latin writers^ has led 
me to make. They are offered with much diffidence^ on a 
fubje6t, where each man almoft has a right to offer what occurs 
to himfelf. For the quellion has never been purfued through 
all its windings* There is, I doubt not, a due to thb, as to 
creiy other mazy dance of human thought, which we trace 
in the texture of language. When once unravelled, it appean 
fimple enough : and the more fimple it b, the greater is the 
merit of the 'difcoveiy. And yet in fuch matters the world 
are apt to ihew ingratitude and contempt, when they ou^t 
moil to admire, and to be thankful. Of which injuftice we 
have the flrongefl proof in that immortal Stagyrite^ who has 
by a mofl laborious analyfis refolved all the methods of argu- 
mentation into one fimple principle, only to draw forth thU 
reflexion from a modem Philoibpher upon his labours ; 

O curas homlndml O quantum eft in rebus inane 1 
Such injuttioe will not, I truft, deter a philofophical critic 
from attempting to iblve the intricate phaenomena of language 
which Hill remain unexplained. To performi the tafk well 
requires, not only eitenfive erudition, a flrong memory, an 
acute and penetrating mind, but an acquaintance alio, either 
felf-taught or methodically acquired, with that true Logic 
which enables us to fort, to difcriminate, and to ab(lra6l ideas, 
to know them again under all the changes of drefs and pollure, 
and to keep a Heady eye upon them, as they mingle with the 
confufed and (hifting crowd. This combination of qualities 
is indeed rare : but therd have been men fb variouily gifled, 
though few; and fome perhaps there dill are : Onb I know 
there is, who could not render a more acceptable fervice to 
the lovers of ancient learning, than by guiding their footHeps 
through this pexplexing labyrinth. 

parts 
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parts more of a native air and grace, is iieally 
a more deficable acoompltihment, than an ex- 
tenlive acquaintance with the vocabulary, or a 
knowledge, of lingular and rare fenies, in which 
certain words ate uied. 

The critic, whoie cavils I am examining, ieems' 
pofiS^fled of no principle to guide him. The ex- 
amj^ he gives of an indicative with 'quis, or qid^ 
busy are wron^y explained. V. g. 

'^ Die quibus in terris infcripti nomina regum 
«« Nqfcuniur flores.*' 

Here if the line be underftood as a queftion, the 
indicative wll do ; and fo perhaps it was under- 
ilood by thofe copy ifts who kept the reading. 
But the Subjundtive nafcantur, with quibus^ as 
an Indefinite, is preferable, which in Greek would 
have been i;^*, not ou^. In the next example, 

*^ Nefcio quis teneros oculus mihi fafcinat agnos," 

Nefcio quis is fimply parenthetical. ^^ Some one, 
" I know not who.** And again, 

^' Nefcio quid majus nafcitur Iliade." 

^^ Some poem (I know not exa6Uy what) is coming 
•* forth, which will furpafs the Iliad.'' Every one 
knows that this was a compliment paid by 
IVopertius to Virgil, when he was writing the 
^neid. But from the refolution of the line 
given in the Review, one is led to fuiped that 

the 
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the writer underftood it as faid in honour of 
Homer. He fays, Nefcio quid (Jit quod) nqfcitur 
'* majus Iliader By this mode of refolving it, 
the affertion is loft, '^ that fomething is really 
" coming forth," which is what the Poet meant 
to exprefs. And fo with the other example, to 
(ay as the Reviewer does, ^^ Nefcio quts [Jit qiu] 
'^ teneros oculus mihi fafdnat agnos,^ reduces it 
to this; that Menalcas. does not know who has 
bewitched his lambs: whereas he infifts that 
witchcraft is the caufe of their leannefs. 

His certe neque amor caufa ell ; vix oflibus herent. 
Kefeio quis teneros oculus mihi fafdnat agnos. 

Some evil eye, I know not whole, is the caufe. 
That is the propofition : Nefcio quis is merely an 
adjund. 

It would but ill exprefs tihe impatience of 
Horace in that line, 

Certe nefcio quid fecreto velle loqui te 
Aiebas mecum. Serm. L ix. 6y. 

to tranflate it, 

'* I certtdnly do not know what it was you wiihed to 
« fey to me/' 

Ag^n, how would the Reviewer explain fuch 
paflages as thefe, where the relative is in an ob- 
lique cafe ? 

Nefdo 
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Nefcio qua praeter folitum dulcedine Isti 

Inter fe foliis flrepitant. Georg. i. 41a. 

Terraque nefcio quo non placet ipfa modo. 

Ov, iii. Trift. iii. 8. 

Nifi forte me Paconii nefcio cujus, hominis ne Graeci 
quideiDy ut Myfii, aut Phrygis potius, querelis moveri 
putes. Cic. £p. ad Quint. Frat, i. 6. 

Another deciiive objection to his method of 
refolving fuch paflages is, that he fuppofes an 
dlipfis of the relative ; which I believe one may 
venture to affirm is againft the idiom both of the 
Greek and Latin languages. In Englifh it is 
common. E. g. 

The meilenger you fent did not arrive. 

But neither in Greek or Latin could this be al- 
lowed. We might fay, ix d(pUBTo ov iirifi^oLi, 
or. Quern mifijii non advenit. We may leave out 
the Antecedent, efpecially when it is a demonftra- 
tive pronoun, but never the Relative. In Englifh 
we may leave out the Relative, but never the An- 
tecedent ^ This contrafl is one of the mofl flrik- 
ing peculiarities which runs through the ancient 
languages, as compared with our owng. 

' In poetry indeed it is fometimes done : but then the de- 
fign is to elevate the expreflion, by introducing fomething 
^svixov^ fbmething which is out of the common way, and is 
tberrfore not the idiom, 

B Mr. Jones^ whofe opinions are always entitled to refpe£t« 
I does. 
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The phraTe, earn fumpjiffe contigerit, is perhaps 
wrong ; but it would not be right as the Re- 
viewer mends it, merely by reading ei inftead of 
earn. Tlie fault is \njump0e, which is fuper- 
fluous : ei contigerint would have been enough. 
Contingit certainly requires a Dative, exprefled 
or underftood; and there is no faying why nobis 
might not be underftood here. It requires a 
cafe after it, both becaufe tango is a tranfitive, 
and becaufe of the prepoiition con. Accidit alib> 
for the laft reaibn, requires a cafe after it; and {o 
it will be found that the pureft writers ufe it ; 
although afterwards it took the place of the neu- 
tral cecidity which word Plautus, Terence, and 
Cicero prefer, when the event ipecified is not 
related to fome other event, or to fome one par- 
ticularly afFe6led by it. 

Of the Latinity of this Preface, let me be per- 

doesy I fee, in his Latin Grammao admit of an ellipfis of th« 
Relative, as in this example ; 

Urbs aruiquajuitf Tyrii tinuire colom : 
which he explains by quam underftood, p. 106. Lat. Gram. 
To me it feems better to conlider the latter claufe as a paren- 
thefis, which is an expedient we muft at times have recourfe to, 
or no one rule of fyntax would be unihaken. Examples of 
this kind are extremely rare ; and they may, I believe, when 
they do occur, always be explained moft fimply by a parenthe- 
Us. I have much to fay, but this place will not bear it, upon 
the peculiarity of the £ngliih in omitting the Relative where 
the Latin and Greek languages omit the Antecedent It afiefU 
sU the caufal fartickr. 

mitted 
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mitted to obferve^ that^ although not faultlefi, 
it is as good as moft of what is now written in Eng- 
land, and much better than what ufually comes from 
Gtf many. If the Reviewer himielf ever means to 
challenge the notice of the public in that way, 
I would advife him to be very cautious : the moft 
prudent plan will be, not to let his lucubrations 
pais beyond the circle of his private friends^ or 
the (ecret orgies of fome Dilettanti fociety, where 
they will be praifed^ no doubt, and admired, and 
embalmed perhaps among the moft precious of 
their curiofities. 

Before I notice his general ftridiures on the 
vdue of the notes, it may be as well to difpatcb 
the remainder of his criticifms upon Oxonian 
Latin, which, he fays, differs moft eflentially from 
the old Roman Latin. But in doing this, I 
muft be fcn-given, if a defire to clear up notions 
which are oflen indiftiniSt and confufed, leads me 
into fome lengthened diilertation. His whole pa* 
ragraph muft be copied. 

^^ In this Roman Latin, the relative conjun£tioii 
^ Quod ufually governs an indicadve, when it anfwers 
^ to the Elnglifl) conjundion because, unlefs the fen* 
'' tence be potential or oblique ; and a fubjun£Uve, 
«* when it ftands for ut, and anfwers to the Englifh 
a xHj^x. But in Oxonian Latin this is completely 

1 % " reverfed} 
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" revcrfed j and we have repeatedly fuch fentenccs as 
^ quad vires ^nt exiguae, faepe infidiis circumvenire 
' hoflem tentant ;' pag. 210. and ^ fufpicor quod Stralo 
' Byzantii latitudinem a MaflSlienfi ywiii^^ ;* pag. 172. 
^ alfo, ^ haec relata digna cenfui^ quod Strabo non fads 

* clard de hoc bello fcripferit '/ pag. 1088. and *fcribit 

* quod cloacce-^uliere teSla ; pag. 336/ ^ 

The right ufe of the conjundlion Quod is a 
knotty pointy which has much exercifed the 
Grammarians. 

In this place it is fufEcient to obferve, that 
the conjunction quod never Hands in good writers 
for ut, anfwering to the Englifti word that. It 
always has, more or lefs, the force of becatif€\ 
The fubjlitution of it for ut, and for the accufative 
cafe with tfie infinitive mood, is a harharifm. 

Since then it always refers to fome caufe, if 
that caufe be fixed. and certain, or if the aflertion 
be abfolute, the Indicative mood will be joined 
with it ; if vague and uncertain, or if the ailertioo 

^ Rev. p. 435. 

* Ut alfo is caufaU but it denotes the ^iial caufi, or ibme.- 
thing which is to follow, Quod, becaufe, denotes the efficwit 
caufe, or fomething which has g<me hrfore. This di(lin6tion is 
vciy neccfTary. It is the key to the right ufe of thcfc par- 
ticles in a thoufand cafes : and the neglect of it may account 
for many anomalies in the ufe of the Englifh particles^ which 
have much perplexed Grammarians. 

be 
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be not abfolute, the Subjundlive. In the initance 
quoted from the note, it ought to have been 
" quod vires funt exiguae :** but the Reviewer has 
not given the reafon why it ought. The whole 
paflage is this: Parvulierejpublicte funt bellicofce, 
ei quod vires Jint exigtue, f^pc injidiis circum-- 
venire hojles tentant. Here, becaufe he is fpeaking 
only of parvulcp rejpublic^p, the fa6t afligned as a 
caufe is not doubtful, but certain : '* vires funt 
" exiguae/* But in the fame note, when the com- 
mentator fays, *' Artes negliguntur quod inutiles 
^^ fi^^r fif^^ w right, becaufe the aflertion is not 
an abfolute acknowledged truth. So Cicero, 

Ad te minus multa doleo, quoi et moerore m- 
pedioTj et quid expedem magis haleoy quam &c. Att. 
iii. lo. 

Hie tu me accufas, quod me affliBem. Att. iii. la. 

Sufpicor quod Strabo . . .fumpfit^ is bad Latin, 
not for the reafon affigned by the Reviewer, 
but for one which requires even here a little de- 
tail. And if I can at all clear up a matter which has 
puzzled fo many acute and learned men, my pro- 
lixity will, I am fure, be forgiven. It involves the 
old difputed point between San6lius, who con- 
demns the phrafes dico qrwdy credo quod, fcio 
quod J and his commentator Perizonius, who de- 
fends them all. The elder Gronovius efpoufed 
the dodtrine of Sanftius^ and upon that ground 

altered 
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altered a line in Plautus, which was almofl: ihft 
only palpable authority in their way. 

Scio jam filius quod amet meus. Afin* I. i. 3. 

He propofes to read quum or quam inflead of 
quod ; and adopts a iimilar remedy for one palf- 
fage in Livy, where the fame conftru6lion is ufed. 

On the fide of Perizonius are Manutius^ 
Henry Stephens, Voffius, and Scioppius. Some 
of thefe parties are very warm in the argument, 
efpecially Scioppius, who has betrayed, as people 
are apt to do, the weaknefs of his caufe, by difin- 
genuous attempts to fupport it. The fum of 
their dodrine is this ; that dico qtwd, credo qtcody 
fcio quod, are juft as good Latin as miror quod, 
gaudeo quod, gratulor quod, &c. and they ex- 
claim, that it is againfl all reafon to admit the 
one and re)e6l the other, as Sandlius does. 

After a fair ftatement of the cafe, Gefner, 
whole good fenfe and candour, as well as his 
learning, every one muft admire, points out ibme 
n)iftakes, into which all thefe difputants had fallen, 
and gives a perfpicuous divifion of the feveral 
fenfes of this particle, which they feem to have 
confounded. What he fays however of the 
point more immediately before us is remarkable. 
He rightly obferves, if quod can be changed into 
quia, cum, or propterea quod, it is at our option 
to exprefs our meaning, either by the Accufative 
cafe and the Infinitive mood, or by quod and 

the 
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the In^cative^ or Subjun6liye. And he propoi^ 
this as a good pra6lical teft in all doubtful cafes. 
Hence, he fays, after miror, doleo, queror, in^ 
dignor, gatideo, glorior, and perhaps after all 
verbs denoting Jimilar afFeAions of the mind, 
quod may be ufed; but he will not go fo far 
as to fay it may be ufed after verbs denoting 
every affedlion of the mind; for after jpero, can^ 
fidoy vereor, he thinks it improper ; ^^Juch is the 
" tyranny of cuflom ^^ 

But a little refledlion on the reafon afligned for 
the ufe of quod after miror, doleo, &c. will teadi 
us that it is not the tyranny of cu/iom^ but (bund 
fenfe and confident principle, which requires this 
diitindtion. Quod in thole cafes, as all Gram- 
marians admit, is caufal; it denotes the cati/e 
of the thing ailerted: and, as the catt/e muft 
needs be prior to the eflfedl, it will be proper 
only in cafes where that priority exifts. All the 
afFedlions of wonder^ g^^^ff j^i onger^ exultation^ 
are excited by fomething which has exifted. Hope, 
feoTy coTifidence, Ju/piciony relate to ibmething 
pro(pe6tive, (bmething that will perhaps exift, 

^ Gefner*t own words are, Itaque pod miror, doko, querofp 
nuBgnor, gaudeo, glomtt et iimilia forte afie^um> quae vocant, 
▼erba (de omnibus non aufim confirmare, neque enim diet 
pofle putOy fiiroy anfido quod, neque diet ignon>» vereor ut vcl 
ne: adeo ufus tyranmu efi) dubinm non eft, quia quod iequi 
poffit : iequi tamen et poteft, et iblet Accufativus cum Infi* 
nitffOft Thefirar. in voc. auoo. 

but 
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but which we do not know will or does exlft. If 
this principle had been kept fteadily in view, it 
would have folved all the cafes about which thefe 
acute Grammarians are wrangling. It was the 
gradual lofs of this principle which led to the 
confufion in later writers, who at length employ 
quod equally for things proJpeSUve, as retrofpedlive, 
and for things which are ftated merely to be or 
to have happened, although they are not alledged 
Bs the caufe of any thing. 

It may indeed happen that qtiod fhould be 
joined with timeo or metuo ; but it does not then 
denote the objeSl of the fear, but the catife which 
has excited it ; an omen perhaps, or fome lymptom 
of a coming evil. I cannot recoUedt at prefent 
an example in point. And in fuch words as 
qtiod Indexes give us no help. But this would 
he correft Latin : Quod rex irqfceretur, metue^ 
bat ne quid Jibi mali eveniret. Quod Uevum 
intonuiffetyjperavit 6fc. 

A. curious illuftration of the proper ufe of 
quod occurs when it is joined to the word adde. 
Many paflages are quoted from good writers, be- 
ginning with adde quod; but in all thefe cafes, the 
thing introduced may be confidered as a caitfe or 
reqfon for fomething before alledged. The author 
has been reqfoning^ and the new circumftance is 
brought in tojiipport Aw argument. E. g. 

Add^ 
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Adde quod, ut cupias conflans in amore xnanere 
Non potes. Ov. Ep. 17. 199. 

Adde quod arcana fieri novus ignis in sede 
Dicitur. Faft. iii. 143, 

So again, Fail iii. 245. and in many other 
places. The poet is arguing a point, or ex- 
poftulating, and giving reeifons for the com- 
plaint. Of the fame kind is this pailage of 
Cicero : 

Videndumque illud eft, quod, fi opulentum fortuna- 
tumque defenderis, in illo uno, aut forte in liberis ejus, 
manet gratia. Cic. Off. ii. 20. 

F^idendum quod has juft the fame force as adde 
quodj and brings in fome reafon for what has 
been before advanced. But in later writers it 
often ferves like the Greek pti, in a fimple narra- 
tive, when the accufative cafe and infinitive mood 
ought to have been ufed. 

Perizonius, who fpeaks fharply of the incon- 
fiftency of Sandlius, fays, among other things, 
" nay, he has himfelf ufed this very phrafe, jidde 
** quodmulti Gmce fcripferuntr I doubt whether 
San£tiu6 would have been ready with an anfwer ; 
for he certainly has not taken hold of the thing 
by the right handle. The proper anfwer is that 
principle which has been juft laid down. He has 
l^een arguing a point, and adde quod introduces a 

k: new 
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new reafon. The point in quellion was this : The 
wGvd Quody it feems, occurs frequently in this 
barbarous fenfe in the Pande<Sls ; the latinity of 
which is in general very pure. San6lius anfwers 
this objedlion at length: he fays, that the book 
has been much interpolated ; that the Lawyers, in 
whofe hands it has been, are not the pureft writers ; 
and jidde quod mtdti illorum Greece fcripjerunty 
whence, or from which caufe, it was natural that 
quod fhould be fubftituted by them for the Greek 
on. To have faid, multos illorum Grace fcrip- 
Jijffe would not have anfwered his purpofe fo wdl 
as quod does. 

A fingle difficulty ftill remains; and that is 
about the word fcio. Spero quod^ credo quod, 
dico quod, cupio quod, volo quod, are eafily ex-* 
ploded : hut fcio qv^d feems to have fome authority, 
and the paflages which Gronovius alters in order 
to reconcile them with his dodlrine contain tliis 
word. The truth perhaps is, that fuch authorities 
are genuine*: for fcio is fomething of an inter- 

* Upon a clofer examination of this paifage in Platttus, I 
have reafon to believe it genuine. If the reader thinks it 
worth while to turn to the original, he will find that DemSBne- 
tus, wilhing to fupplj his fon with money for his amours 
through the medium of a ilave^ Libanus, ikjs, for the fake of 
encouraging his confidant, 

Aut cur miniler tibi, 
Propterea quod me non fcientem fecerb? 
Aut cur podremo filio fuccenieam 

Patres 
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mediate kind between the retrofpedive and the 
pn)fpe6tive clafs. It may partake of the nature 
of each. The thing muft have happened, in 
order to be known in the ftriift fenfe of the word : 
as in that line of Martial quoted by San6lius ; 

Hoc fcio, quod fcriWt nulla pudla. ii, (J5. 

But it is common to fay, we know many things 
that will happen; and in fuch cafes qnod would 
be undoubtedly wrong. In the exam[Je from 
Martial, Sandlius underftands quod as if it were 



Pities ttt faciunt cseteri ? Lib. Quid ifluc novi eft ? 

Db. £quidein fcio jam^ filius quod amet meus 

Ifthanc merctricem e proxumo Philenium. Afin. I. i. 33. 

The words of Libanus aie tvidtnily meant to be faid qfide. 
Eqtadem fcio jam, may be conlidered as parenthetical, referring 
to non Jdentem feceris, and in that cafe ^Uus quod amet meus, 
will relate Xo fuccenfeam, which is a legitimate conftrudtion. 
I am confident indeed that this is the true conftru^lion. Cur 
mmUr has quod ntn feceris after it : and cur fuccmfeam would 
naturally require a fimilar claufe fubjoined explanatoiy of 
fucccnfeam, as non fcienUm feceris is explanatory of mimier. But 
the courfe of the fentence is interrupted by Quid'iftuc noviefif 
Eqmdmjamjcio: and then, as is very common after a paren- 
thefis, the word which preceded it is repeated after it j as 
hertfjilio is repeated mJHius, 

The line, Equidem jam fcio, &c. is repeated v. 70. where 
Gronovius juftly condemns it as fpurious. The do6trine 
which I have maintained about quod is a further reafon for 
condemning it : for in that place quod amet mull depend upon 
fao: there is no fuch word as fuccenfeam going before, with 
which it can unite. 

K 2 propter 
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propter qtuxl, or cur. Very likely fome Equivoque 
was intended; in which cafe the ufe of words 
is apt to be a little flrained. And indeed the 
pailages are fo few in which fcio quod is found, 
compared with the thoufands of occaiicHis in which 
that idea occurs, that we may well confider it 
ofFenfive to the genius of the language. 

Hence it will be feen that Jujpicor quod 
Strabo . . . fumpfity is barbarous, not becaufe 
quod is ufed with fumpjity but becaufe it is ufed 
with^/t{/^zcor. SoycriAiV^jworf, is wrong: quod . . • 
fubiere is not wrong. Hac relatu digna cenfiii, 
quod Strabo non fatis dare de hoc bello Jcripferity 
si defenfible, becaufe the aflertion implies ibme 
diffidence; it is not quite abfolute; fo in Plau- 
tus; 

Cur miniter tibi, 
Propterea quod me non icvtvittmfeceris ? 

Afin. I. i. 34. 
^nd in a hundred other places. 

The two firft examples of the wrong ufe of 
ut are corredly quoted; although in the latter 
the meaning of ut probably is, as, according as; 
in which cafp there is no fault. Of the other I 
can only fay, that in the eye of every candid 



^ After fcrito Ibould be the Accufative cafe and Infinitive 
mood. Thus Livy, xxiv. ji. Scriptum erat refte cum fecifle . , . 
quod nulli peperciflet j not fcrif turn erat quod rt^fecijfet. 

reader 
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reader it mti/l be deemed an overfight, and not 
a mark of ignorance. It is impofiible that fuch a 
miftake could have been deliberately made. The 
Reviewer indeed fays, " this kind of error is 
*' fyftematic^." He does not however refer to a 
fingle example of the kind belides, although he 
has evidently perufed the notes folely with a view 
to dete6l the falfe Latin ; and from what I have 
read of them, I do not believe he could produce 
another. That the error is fyjlematicy is an 
aflertion which will fhine confpicuous in that 
galaxy of falfehood which has nearly dazzled us 
already. The paflage p. 220, where ut is faid to be 
omitted, he does not underftand. To place ut 
where he propofes, would make nonfenfe. The 
meaning ofvideatur is, mayfeem. ** To the eye 
" it may feem at firft not to rife: but, in reality, 
'* by d^rees it (wells into the mountains of Mo- 
^' lina," fxc^. 

" Of the Oxonian ufe of the indicative with the 
" relative pronoun fubordinate to another verb we have 
" already treated in our obfervations on the Preface c," 

We alio have treated of this matter pretty 
laigely, and have (hewn how the Indefinite 

« Page 456,1. 13. 

^ P^ullo infra Caunum ex Idubeda emiilus Orofpeda rooU 
libas initio jugis vix aifurgere videatur; feniim tamen fefp 
Kerens Molins primum montes erigit, &c. p. 220. 

« Rev, p. 436. 

is 
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is often confounded with the Relative. But 
we do not often expeA to find fuch a confu- 
fion as the Reviewer is here guilty of. For exam- 
ple ; of this fault he gives three fpecimens, fe- 
leded from the whole body of notes. In the firft 
and third, what he calls the Relative is in facSl 
the Indefinite- In the fecond, " cum fentirent 
*^ quantum optimates a divitiis potuerunt," he 
calls qiuintum a Relative. In the next example 
there is fomething worfe than blundering about 
a Relative. In order to make room for a pitiful 
joke, he wilfully perverts the meaning of the 
paflage ; 

^ Obfervandum eft, quo violentior eft Solis ardor, eo 
* citius fieri pluvias.' " CititiSy fays he, we prefume 
"flands for crebrius; for though 'it rains fafter' be 
" a common vulgarifm in Englifh^ we do not believe 
'^ that it had even that humble ftation in any idiom of 
*' the Latin, that exifted prior to the Oxonian." 

Who could have believed that in this paflage 
citius merely means foonerf The rainy feafon 
fets in SOONER, the hotter the climate is. Even 
fuppofing the Editor had meant fajier^ crebriusy 
which the Reviewer recommends, is the laft word 
he Ihould have ufed. It conveys an idea totally 
different, more frequently : vehementius, effufttLS, 
gravitts^ would have been the proper words for 
fajlert 

^ This criticifm is very ably refuted in the Geat. Mag. 

for 
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The next complaint is of the Oxonian ufe of 
tenfes. Of this fault he produces eight fpeci- 
mens. One of thefe runs thus ; 

"Neque hoc memoriae lapfii Strabo rcripfit; fed 
" cum de Cyri rebus geftis vix* aliqmd oerte conftat^ 
'' earn famam fequitur, 8cc/' 

He feems to mean^ that the change of tenfe 
from fcripfit to conjlat andjequitur, is utterly bar- 
barous. He therefore brings in a Roman, altering 
con/lat into conjlarety and fequitur into feque-- 
latur. The Roman mull have been more nice 
than many of his countrymen to think this ne- 
ceflary : fuch changes of tenfe in the fame fen- 
tence are not unufual in the heft writers. 

Primo antefignani Poenorum, deinde figna pertiirbata, 
pc^remo tota impulfa acies; indehaud dubie terga 
datay nmntque fugietites in caftra ; adeo pavidi trepidi- 
que .... ut ne ... . quifquam^ rg^ert^, ac prope .... 
ediderint. liv. xxiv. i$. 



for 0£t. 1809. b}r Mr. Falconer, the writer of the Preface. 
His paflage from Servius proves that cuius will bear the 
meaniDg o^fooneri but the poiitive authority of Horace and 
Virgil, both of whom ufe it in that fenfc, is ftiil better. The 
Poets however are not the beft guides. Cicero would have faid 
MOtKritts. 

The whole of Mr. Falconer s letter is well worth reading. 
I om obliged to touch upon the fame points, (bme of which 
I (hall treat more fully than he has done. 

Itaque 
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Itaque Nolam ad Collegam mittit • . • • opus efle, 
qui 9pponatur: vel ipfe reliAo Nolae praefidio modico 
veniret: vel.fi eum Nola teneret, et res ejffent, &c. liv. 
xxiv. 19. 

Confules, Maroellus retro, Nolam redit ; Fabius in 
Samnium . . • • proceffU. liv. xxiv. ao. 

Ad me advre quofdam memini qui dicereni. Cic. Div. 
iii. 10. 19. 

Pronuntiat Gracchus efle nihil quod de libeitate 
Jperarenif nifi eo die fufi fugatique hofies eflent. Liv. 
iziv. 15. 

Quoad primus ille fermo haberetur, ade/i in difpu- 
tando fenex. Cic. Att. iv. 16. 

Antiochus Magnus, ut tributa Romanis folveret, 
noSte templum EUymasi Jovis aggreffus e/iy qua re pro- 
dita, concurfu incolarum cum exercitu toto inierfi- 
citur. Juftin. lib. xxxii* c. 2. 

It is needlefs to multiply examples, for theie 
are enough to ihew that a fault of this kind in 
a modem, efpecially in one whofe mind was 
wholly intent on his matter, and quite regardlefs 
of hia ftyle, is not very diigracefuL The altera^ 
tion of Jhpponeret into Jiippojuerit, has no realbn 
for it, and to my ears makes the fentence lefs 
Roman than it was before. Either fupponeret is 
ufed for fuppcnaty or habet for haberet. In Plau- 
tus fuch inaccuracies are very common. If the 
Heviewer means to fay that the exprelfion '^ cum 
" de Cyri rebus vix aliquid certe conjiaf is faulty, 

and 
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and that it ought to be tonjiety he takes more 
upon himfelf than he has any right to do. The 
beft writers have ufed cum in this fenfe with the 
Indicative mood. 

Tibi maximas gratias ago, cum tantum meae literte 
potuemnt. Cic. Fam. xiii. 24. 

Cum medio exceffity uhde htec fufcepta eft tibi. 

Ten Phorm. V. vii. 77. 
Gratulor tibi, cum tantum vales apud Dolabellam, 
quantum &c. Cic. Att. 2%6. b. ap. Nizol. voc. Cum. 
et Cic. de Orat. i%Q,. b. ibid. 

Cum iiUiaec res male evenit tibi. Gripe, gratulor. ' 

Plaut. Rud. IV. iv. 134- 
Tu cum eo tempore mecum efle non potui/ii, quo 
operam deiideravi tuam, cave feftines &c. 

Cic. Fam. xvi. la. Facciol. 
QvoLxn quldem, cum difficillimo reip. tempore fecuti 
Jiinty eoa nunquam oportebit &c. Cic. Phil. xiv. ii. 

The Subjundlive is certainly mod frequent with 
cum, when ufed for quandoquidtm or quoniam ; and 
writers of Latin Ihould be cautioned againft this 
. pra6lice : but as it has the fan6tion of Ciceroni 
however fparingly, it is to be treated with refpedl. 
It cannot be a downright barbarifm. 

The next critical lafli falls upon the following 
fentence. 

« Strabo duodecim civitates in Etruria principes 
'^ antea dixit : fed harum tantum oSo memoravit, fcili- 
*^ cet Tarquinii, Caere, Volaterra, Arretium, Panifia, 
^* Volfinii, Falerii, Clufium. p. i%%** 

L Upon 
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Upon this the Reviewer obferves, that " although 
*^ in Homeric Greek there is a figure of Ipeech 
*^ fomewhat like this,** yet " it was unknown to 
*^ every period of Latinity — prior to the Oxonian, 
** which it has thus fo happily enriched.** 

Why in Homeric Greek only ? Did he ever 
read this paflage in Xenophon ? 'E(p* otg ys fi^w 
i^yoig kbTtcci ^dvuTog ^ ^itf^ioLy UfoavXiAl, ro^x^' 
^u%/ai, oiviooLTroiiirvZy TToXecog TrooiociA, k^ avro) ol 
dvTi^tKOi rircav TT^u^m rt kut Ifii (pourlv. ApoL 
Soc. ^, 25. 

The fame conftru6lion occurs often in Hero- 
dotus andThucydides; and I perceive an inftance 
in Strabo^ p. 2gQ. L 25. And as to the facetious 
remark about Latinity, it may be edifying to quote 
the following pailag;p from the Edinbuigh Review, 
when examining an edition of a Latin claffic. 

'* There is no form of conftru£kion more common, 
^than this rcfuming the Nominative cafe bHUt the 
^ ientence appears to be proceeding to fomething elfe. 
** Kay, there are many indances, in which an obje6k is 
^* firft introduced, in fome of the oblique cafes^ in the 
** courfe of conftru^on ; and then the Nominative is 
** refumed, without regard to that conftrudion, for the 
^ purpofe of dating or expoimding fome circumftance 
^ attending it. Thus in the tenth book of the iEneid we . 
** have 

— ^^ rapiens immania pondera baltei^ 

ImpreflUmque nefaa" 
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^ all in the accufative ; but the farther defcriptioQ ot 

*^ the nefas is given, without any interval, in th« 

"J^^ominative. 

— ^una fub noAt jugali 

Q^fa manus juvenum foeda, thalamique cruenti** 

Edinb. Rev. No. V. p. 6$. 

I will not go ib far with this ingenious critic, as 
to iky, ^' nothing is more common than this con^ 
^^JlruSHon ;" but I may at lead confign over to 
him the controverfy with his brother critic, who 
lays, ^* it is unknotun to every period of Latinity/* 

The pailage however in the note is manifeiUy 
an overfight: it never could have arifen from 
ignorance, and it never cbujd miile^d or embarrafs 
any reader. 

The Reviewer proceeds; 

'^ Upon the lame principle, the baldnefs and poverfy 
^ of the ancient Roman tongue have been embellilhed 
^* in this new modification of it with the exquijite and rb- 
'* covDiTBphrqfes ofjhetching otU afentence or opinion 
*^ geographically by the mile, from one gate of a great 
*' dty to another, — ^ Donati taxnexifententiam intelligo 
^'efle a porta Efquilina verfus Labicanam'— aiu^ er- 
*^ hibiting Faith or Belief in a tangible or vifibie form, 
'' afcertained by cubical or Jitperficial meafure.-^* Ma^ 
'jor auAori noftro ac Juftino adhibenda^)Ue5 eft.'' 

This is meant (li Dis placet) for wit and 
plealantry ! O ! fi lie omnia dixiilet ! Little (hould 
I dread the mifchievous efFe6ls pf this northern 

Xi 2 libeller* 
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libeller. Or if I could believe this to be the 
tone of farcafm we are likely to hear from that 
journal in future ; inftead of complaining and 
refuting, I (hould iing in a note of triumph^ 

Audivere, Lyce, Dl mea vota; Di 
Audivere, Lyce. Fis utius, et tamen 
Vtsformofa videri : 
Ludifque, et bibis impudctis. 

There is indeed a tottering and toothleft de- 
crepitude in this paflage, which almoft diiarms 
criticifm, and, as it affedls to be friflcy, pro- 
vokes only laughter. The egregious fillinefs of 
miftaking a gate for a road, and of tranflating 
" verjus Labicanam,** " to the Labican," as if 
verjits denoted the limit inflead of the direSlion of 
any movement, has been fo well expofed by Mr. 
Falconer*^, that it would be ufelefs for me to lay 
more on that fubjecSt, ^^ Major fides** is objedled 
to, as ^'exhibiting faith in a tangible or vifible 
" form^ afcertained by cubical or fuperficial 
•* meafure.** Cicero is guilty of the lame error, 
with the words Jpes, virtus, indoles, vox, alacritas, 
admiratio, auSloritas, all of which he abfurdly joins 
with the epithet major, for want of this learned 
Reviewer's advice : and as to this very word^de^, 
his ignorance of his own language is inexcufa- 
ble, 

' Gent. Magazine, 061. 1809. 

«Si 
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*' Si honor is fait, majorem tibi liabere non |>otiii :' B 
^^fideSf majorem pene habiii, quam mihi ip(i. 

£p. Fam. v. ao. 

In the feme drain of fuperannuated tittering he 
proceeds, 

" which [fc. fidem] this learned body is fo generous 
^^ as to give gratuitmfly (for they cannot mean it in the 
^' Roman fenfe, of either rendering credible or pledging) 
^' to an old Jewiih hiflorian, who has been dead feventeen 
** centuries — ^ Jofephojidem damus^ — and make a faith- 
^* lefs ufurper give to hiftory, what he never had to give 
^* to any one—' Auguftusjidem hiftoricB dedit" 

Rev. p. 437. 

The wifdom of all this is jufl as fmall as the 
wit. Does he mean to fay, that the Roman fenfe 
of *^ Jofephojidem damus^ is ** we render Jofepkus 
'* credible ?" If fo, he is quite in the dark. Dare 
Jidemy after a things a circurn/lancey an argument, 
may mean to add weight and credit to any ilate- 
nient. Thus, 

Nunc quoque dant verbo plurimajigna fidem. 

Ov. Faft. ii. aO. 

Commemoraiio antiquitatis • . • et au£toritatem ora- 
tioni aiTert et fidem. Cic. Orat. 34. 

But after a per/on, " dare fidem'' means to 
promi/e, to certify, to give one^s word. There is 
a marked diftindlion in its ufe according as it 
follows a perfan, or a thing. Homo datjidem, 
he promifefi : Homo habetjidem, he believes : Res 

dat 
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datjidem, it adds credit: Res habetjldem, it is 
credible. How abfurd therefore is his remark 
about Auguftus ! We may fay of sifaithlefs man, as 
well as of an upright man, ^^ dedit fidem.** It is not 
in giving their word, but in keeping it, that they 
differ. 

But we have not done with this unlucky ^<£«» 
yet. He goes on to fay, 

*^The Englifli phrafe, indeed, may fuggeft another 
<f meaning, and make us Britons fufpedi:, that, in this 
*' new dialed, ^Jidem dare* fignifies what ^Jidem habere* 
'^ did in the old : but ilo fuch fufpicion will arife on 
'* the Continent, where no fuch indigenous expreffion 
" exifts.^* Rev. p. 437. 

" O ! I had loft a fheep, an* he had not 
^' bleated." 

Why will a man force us to expofe his vanity 
and ignorance ? The thing, to be fure, is in itielf 
quite indifferent \ but it may ferve to (hew what 
ftufF this Reviewer is made of, who would fain 
have us to think he underftands German. 

But let us hear the words of Noltenius. 
Sed quae eft occafio, quod Gerntani mei locutione 
Jtdem dare etiam tunc utuntur, quum utendum eflet lo* 
c\x\\oii^ Jidem habere, aut verbo fingulo, credere vel ac- 
eredere ? Hsc nimirum, quod in vernacul& lingu& ha* 
bemus locutionem Glauhen gehen^ heymeffeny xufteUenj 
putamufque, quomodo Latinum dare noftro Gelen 

alias 
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aliafl refpondet, ita refpondere eidem et heic pofle, di- 
dque adeojSiem dare. Nolten. Antibarb. Wichmannij 
p. i4ai. 

Pew of my readers will be difpofed to hefitate 
between this authority and that of the Reviewer. 
Many of them alfo may have heard the French 
phrafe ajouter foi not ufed as the Roman adjun^ 
gere fidem^ but in the fenfe of credere. From a 
Spanifh Di6lionary by Gattel, I learn that Darfi 
means croire ; from a Cafiilian Di6tionaiy^ that 
Dor creditOy dar fe^ is the fame as alicui Jidem 
habere; and from Baretti's Italian Didlionaiy^ 
that the Engliih of Darefede is to believe. And 
yet no Jiich indigenous phrafe eanfts on the Conti- 
nent! Well did Cicero obferve ; 

Qui feme] verecundiae fines tranfierit^ eum bene et 
naviter oportet eile impudentem. 

Let it be remembered too, (for indeed it is a 
thing never to be loft fight of,) that thefe mif. 
takes of the Reviewer are not picked and culled 
out of two folio volumes ; but he is himfelf act- 
ing the rigid cenfor, challenging public notice, 
and of courfe is upon his guard, and does his 
beft; and yet he fcarcely utters a fentence in 
Latin without committing fome palpable blunder 
igainft the idiom of the language. 

Some other little matters of this fort muft now 

be 
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be difpatched^ and then we (hall come to the 
Jlos et medullay the pink and cream of ciiticiiin^ 

the BBUS LVKUS. 

He is pleaied to iay, '* there are ibme of theie 
'^ Oxonianifms fo profound or fo refined^ that 
'^ our northern undediandings, condenied as they 
^^ are with Mathematics and Metapbylics^ can 
^ icarcely comprehend them at all*" The reader^ 
I hope, win take notice in future that what is conF' 
denfed cannot comprehend what is profound. The 
Reviewer indeed advifes the Univerfity of Oxford 
to {hake off the ^' benumbing hffluence of Port 
^' winei* (pag* 441.) whereas his ovm faculties 
have been condenfed by more fubtle diet. It is to 
be hoped he does not always treat his genius as he 
does his readers; and^ on thofe rare occalions^ 
the liquor he condemns may at leafi vie with a 
certain northern beverage^ for which he perhaps 
imagines the encomium of Horace to be in- 
tended. 

Tu lene tormentum ingenio admoves 
Plerumque duro : 

It certainly cannot be a benumbing port, which 
the Poet means by 

Narrator et prilci Catonis 
S«pe wiero caluiffe virtus. 

With aU its feults there is ibmething generous 
about it; and if the old Latin proverb fays 

right. 
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right, it is at leaft no enemy to truth. If he has 
himfelf hitherto abftained from its ufe, under 
the hope of fubduing prejudice, invigorating his 
faculties, or quickening his perceptions, never 
was an experiment attended with a more unfor- 
tunate refult. 

The icurrility and meannefs of this abufe muft 
be allowed to fcreen it from a grave and formal 
anfwer; neither will any fuch reply be wanted 
by thofe who are accuftomed to the enjoyment 
of good fociety, and who know how eafily the 
moft innocent and the moft indifferent habits of 
life may be made the obje6t of vulgar and malig- 
nant fatire. Let us return then to his Latin cri- 
ticifms. 

"Tigranes poft reges fubditos rex regum appellatur/* 
Strabo, p. 77a. 

Upon this he exclaims, 

" Is it poffible that the writer could mean * Tigranes, 
*pqflquam reges fupradiStos imperio fulyecerat^ rex re- 
^ gum appellatus eft ?* 

Here he fuppofes the conftru<9;ion pojl reges 
Jubditos to be wrong: whereas it is much more 
correal and elegant than his own. E. g. 

Paucis annis poft reges exa&os. Clar. Orat. xiv. 

And again: 

Sezennio poft Veios captos. Cic. Div. i. 44. 

M Such 
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Such modes of cx)nftru<9:ion abound in livy. 
Subditosj though not the right word, has a Ibrt of 
authority even in Ovid. The Reviewer's own . 
word, fupradiSios, never few the light till long 
after the Auguftan age. SupradiSlis, which ^q- 
curs two or three times in Quintilian, ought to 
be divided, as it is in Horace ; Addejfupra diSHs, 
Serm. II. vii. 78. In thefe places it always means 
the things which have been before /aid. As an ad- 
je<Slive prefixed to a fubftantive, like the o ^/joc/pif- 
uivog civii^ of Polybius, it was never employed till a 
much later age. There is no need of faying ap^ 
pellatus ejiy becaufe of the paft timejubditas : no- 
thing is more comiyion than this irregularity in 
the narrative ftyle. Indee4 appellatur is the right 
tenfe, if a praBice or habit is meant to be ex- 
prefled. 

The next paragraph of the Review contains a 
grofs fabrication. A pailage from the notea i» 
produced to this effe£l. 

^' Platasenfes nofler author afErmat efle (dim prope 
^' paludem iitos ; remotis tamen incolis ad meliorem 
*' locum a palude diilantem, urbs nova noiqen prifcum 
*' fervavit, quod nomen non eorum fitui ab aquis rp- 
*^ moto propria competcret.'^ To which, fays the Re- 
viewer, the writer adds with felf-cornplacent confidenccj 
" nihil abfurdi in his, ut mihi videtur, apparet. p. 590.** 
And, to prove that there is abfurdity, he proceeds to 
corre£i: the Editot^s Latin. 

By 
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By tWs method of quoting, an Author may be 
made to lay any thing. The truth is this. Palme- 
merius had obje6led to the etymology of Hataea 
given by Strabo. He cannot reconcile it with the 
inland fitnation of that city, that its name fliould 
be derived from a word fignifying an oar; he 
lays, " Quid ahfurdius hoc etymof^ The objeA of 
Falconer's note is to account for this paradox; 
which having done, he vindicates Strabo from 
the reproach of Palmerius, alledging " nihil ab- 
^^Jurdi in his, ut mihi videtur, apparet.** 

Now for the Latinity, which this Reviewer, for- 
footh, thinks proper to corre<ft. I hope the reader 
will have patience to examine it carefully, and he ' 
will find that, for one fault he mends, he makes 
two. The Editor of Strabo he fomewhere com- 
pares to a Chinefe tailor. But there is a homely 
Englifh proverb, according to which, it feems, he 
would not rank very high himfelf in the fcale of 
handicraft employments. Thus then he would 
corredl the note. 

^ PlaUeenfes ad paludem olim habit&fle, nofter afErr 
*^ mat : in locum autem meliorem tranflatos novae urbi 
** nomen prifcum continuifle, Jitui licet, ab aquas re- 
" moto, haud Rutins coihpetijfetj' 

Will he tell us where he ever met with the 

word Jituiy and from what author he borrowed 

thephrafe hauddiutius? Haud diuiius! no longer. 

M 2 Is 
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Is this the critic who has no mercy for bald La* 
tin ? and who thinks it not beneath the bufineis 
of a fcholar to Imnt for miilakes in the pofthu- 
mous works of one long fince dead ? of one who 
never afpired to the credit of a pure writer, and 
whofe habit it was to pour forth the various in- 
formation, with which his mind was ilored, in 
the language that firft prefented itfelf to his pen. 
Oh miferable mifufe of time, d/en when learning 
is fo employed ! The concluding part of the Edi- 
tor's note might have been better exprefled thus ; 
Urbem navam prifcum nomen fervqffe, qiianqtiam 
piy Jitu ah aquis remoto, jam id non competeret. 
Competeret is right, not competiffet : the idea re- 
quires continued time, or the imperfedl tenfe, not 
the preterperfedl, much lefs the preterpluperfedl, 
Cqnveniret would be better ftill. 

One ftep more, and then we are out of the 
mire. The following he propofes as a piece of 
faultlefs Latin, not without his accuftomed fneer 
at Oxonian Latin. 

*^ Nonne vult Paufanias Melanthum Andropompi fi-r 
« lium e Nelei progenie primum fuiffe, qui in Attica 
^* fedem kabuiffet j atque ideo eundem qui Xanthum 
f' occidifet:' Rev. p. 488, 

In this fentence there are no lefs than four 
faults; two of them rank barbarifms— J&rimttm 
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^—eundem qui. The two other faults are^ hc^ 
buijffet — occidijffet. 

Firft then of primum qui. Any reader of Ci- 
cero, one would think, muft have obferved that 
he invariably avoids this phrafe, although he has 
a hundred occafions for ufing it, if it were Latin. 
In the treatife de Claris Oratoribus, this idea oc- 
curs continually ; and the phrafe employed is ei- 
ther primus alone, or qui primus, or the adverb 
primo. E. g. 

Cum caetera melius, quam fuperiores, tum primus 
tntellexit. c. viii. 

Hie primus inflesnt orationem, et earn moUem, tene- 
ramque reddidit, c. ix. 

Sed tum fere Pericles .... primus adhibuit do£iri« 
nam. c. xi. 

Et eum primum ob eam iplam caufam Maximum 
efle appellatum. c. xiv. 

^fculapius, qui primus vulnus obligavifle dicitur. 
Cic. De Nat. 71. a. Nizol. voc. Primus. 

Peripatedci primi ex omnibus philofophis docuerunt^ 
Cic Fin. no. a. Nizol. voc. Primus. 

So Horace : 

Illi robur et aes triplex 

Circa pe£tus erat, qui fragilem truci 
Commifit pelago ratem 

Primus. Od. i. 3. 

Such a phrafe as primus Jvit qui habuit, would 

hav© 
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have grated in the ears of any Roman. The rea* 
fon is manifeft. Qui being a relative refers pro- 
perly to a per/on or thingy or a quality in the ab^ 
Jiragly not (if one may be allowed to ufe a logical 
term) to a quality in concreto. 'Now primus is an ad- 
jective in the fuperlative degree : but who would 
think of laying, pulckerrimus qui venit ad Trojam^ 
for pulckerrimus eorum qui venerunt f The Rela* 
tive might refisr to pulchritudo in the abftraft, 
but not to pulchritudo implied in pulcherrimus. 
The fame principle holds in Greek. There we 
fay, 0^ "TToarog, o^ KoiiKktCTogy not TroHro^ oc, leoeX- 
Xstrroc og. 

The other barbarifm is eundem qui ; which will 
require a little more difcufiion^ foecaufe it appears 
to derive more countenance from the praftice of 
gopd writers, and neither Voffius nor Turfellinus 
feem aware of the true principle. Is it however 
credible, that if this mode of (peaking were cor^ 
re&y it fliould not be met with ten times in all 
th^ pureft writers? The idea is fo common, and 
enters inadvertently into fo many fentences, that 
we muft purfue a very different rule of criticifm, 
when examining this, from what is ufually adopted 
when the genuinenefs of a (ingle word is fuf^ 
pe6led. In the prefent cafe I fhould not admit 
three or four inflances, out of the whole body of 
Latin authors, to juflify the ufe of it : but the 
faA, I believe, is, that in the way here employed 

it 
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it .does not occur once. Cicero's ordinary way of 
ipeaking is, eum qui, is qui, when he wifhes to 
identify a perfon with fome fadl or ftory, Vid. 
Clar. Orat. c. six. and twice c. xxi* c^ xlvii. 

A thouiand other pallages of the fame fort 
might be produced from him and Livy, in which a 
modem would fay ihejaine who. Vid. Iav. xxi. 40. 

On looking over the examples in Grefner and 
Facciolati, I do not find one which fupports the 
Reviewer's phrafe. There are none v/here qid 
is u(ed after idem, when idem means a per/an, 
or fubfiance. 

Ilie reafon for this may be, that t^ qui identi- 
fies an individual as well as idem qui. If it be Ae 
at all, it muft be the fame he : for fubjlance does 
not admit of more and lefs ^. But when idem qui 
is uied with reference to a quality, it denotes the 
fame degree, and idem may generally be converted 
into par. 

And not only does quality vary in d^ree in 
the fame thing, but the fame quality may be in 
different things. And again, one thing may have 
the fame relation to many others. Hence, both in 
denoting quality and relation, idem qui is a com* 
mon mode of fpeaking. 

otar si Sr^v yj avtij oMa iv^puntos, ovx Ircu jxaXXov xa) ^trof 
av^pafTOf, ovrs ouirog kavrs, Srs Irepog krepit, Ariftot. Categor. 
irsp) Oiclag. 'EkiUx^oa i\ ro fMXXoy xa) ro ^rrov ri roia. 
Ibid, ^fi Iloi^ro;. 

The 
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The examples in Voffius and Turfellinus of idem 
qui, fo far from oppofing, really fupport the prin- 
ciple I am maintaining, 

Verres idem eft, qui fiiit femper. Cic. Verr. i. ap. 
Turfell. 

Here idem means charaSer, not per/on. The 
iame may be faid of thefe : 

Eft idem qui femper in republica fuit. Cic. Att. 
ix. II. Gefn. 

Nihil commutantur animo, et iidem abeunt, qui ve- 
nerant. Cic. Fin. iv. 3. 

Peripateticis veftris, qui quondam iidem erant, qui 
Academici. Cic. Off. iii. 4. 

If the phrafe is never ufed, as I believe it never 
is, of perfons but in this figurative way, when by 
perfon is meant charaSler or quality , there can- 
not be a llronger proof that it is improper in 
any other. For it fhould be obferved, that oi- 
folute famenefs or identity is then predicated: 
vfhich famenefs is the proper antecedent to qui. 

In the New Teftament, what is tranflated 
the fame toho, is feldom, if ever, ceuroc og. In 
Luk. vi. 38. r^ mr^ means quality. In 1 Cor. 
.xii. 6. airog fignifies one ; and in other places, 
relation. When a reference is made to wrog, 
it is generally by a word denoting quality: 
as, 

TON 
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TON ATTON hym<x i)(wn^ OION !8m h ifiol. Phil. 
i. 30, ^Having the fame conflict which ye faw in me.* 

When the relative is ufed in Greek, the ante- 
cedent is not avToi, but Srog. 

Another fault in the Reviewer^s phraie eundem 
qui is, that the relative is not in the fame cafe 
with the antecedent, which it ought to be, as, I 
hope, the following analyfis will prove. The argu- 
ment requires a little fteady attention ; and it 
ieems to me defending of it* 

When idem is in the nominative cafe with qui 
following it, mere identity is predicated. Idem efl 
qui fecit y as we have already fhewn, is barbarous : 
idem efl quifuit is Latin. The rules of grammar 
may indeed require an accufative cafe, but iden^ 
tity is the idea that is exprefled : nothing is pre- 
dicated of the thing mentioned but that it is th^ 
fame. Thus, 

Apud bonos tidem fiunus quos reliquifii, Cic. Att. 
L 13* Turfellin. 

Here quos reliquifii means no more than ' qui 
^ftiimus cum nos reliquifii.* So, 

Eofdem efle oratorios numeros^ qtd funt poetici. Cic. 
in Orat. c. Ivi. 

The variation of cafe does not affedl the meaning 
of the propofition: identity is all that is predi- 
cated. 

N But 
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But when idem in any of its oblique cafes is 
followed by qui^ the meaning of the paflage is, not 
that the thing which idem denoted is the fame 
with any thing elfe, but that it bears the fame 
relation td two other things. Now the inflexions 
or cafes pf nouns are expreflive of relation. The 
cafe of idem denotes the relation it bears to one 
of the two things, and the cafe of qvi denotes 
the relation it bears to the other. Hence the cafe 
of idem and the cafe of qvi ought to be th^ fame, 
otherwife they do not mark the faifne relation. 
And thus, I believe, it will be found, that the 
beft writers invariably ufe the words. Eadem ra- 
tione qvxi, eodem paSlo quo, eandem potejlatem 
quam, eodem loco quoy are among the mod ordi* 
nary phrafes. The laft phraie is from Livy, xlii. 
37- where loco means rank, e/limatiouy which is a 
quality or abJiraSl idea : if it had meant (imply 
place, ipfo probably, and not eodem, would have 
been the word : as in this paflage of Cicero ; 

Caftra paucos dies habuimus, ea ipfa, qius contra Da^* 
rium habuerat apud Tffum Alexander. Ep. Att. v. ao. 

There are various ways indeed of exprefling 
the fam^ relation, and fometimes this happens 
with idem qui. As, " Vovit in eadem verba Con- 
'^ ful, quibus iantea quinquennalia vota fulcipi 
'* folita erant.'* Liv. xxxi. 9. Where the change, 
of expreflion is ealily accounted for, by the ufe 

of 
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€i(Jufcipi inAead of repeating the verb voveo : but 
the relation is not changed. 

A remarkable inflance of the obfervance of 
the rule above mentioned juft occurs to me in 
Livy, xxvi. 33. 

Csterorum omniuin Campanorum eundem erga no« 
animum, quern Carthaginienfibus^ fuifle — not ' qui Car* 
^ thaginienfibus.' 

And thus too we may ufe all words denoting 
relation, although they include a perjim under 
them. Eodem rege quo, eodem duce quo, ice. 
But to fay eodem duce, qui, or, as this writer lays, 
eundem ejfe qui occidiffet, is againil the genius of 
the language, and argues an ignorance of the 
principle which governs this phraieology. 

But to return from this digreflion to the Re* 
viewer's Latin. Both the tenies habuijfet and oc-- 
cidijfet are wrong. Haheret might do, as relating 
to .continued time ; but habuerit is the more ufual 
form. Inflead of occidijffet, he (hould have faid 
occiderit: for occiderit has nothing fubordinate 
to it, or conneded with it, whofe time cannot 
b^n, till the time of occiderit is paft ; which is 
the proper teji for the tife of the preterpluperfeSl 
JubjunSive. 

I will produce an exa<Sl parallel, in point of 
tenfes, from Cicero. 

Publium etiam Scipionem Naficam .... habitum 
M % eloquentem 
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jfiloquentem aiunt^ iUiqs qui facra acceperit^ filium. 
Clar. Orat. c* xx. 

Which this Reviewer might have exprefled thus, 

Publium etiam Scipionem Naficam fuifle aiunt qui 
eloquens habitus fuiflet, ejufque patrem eundem effe, 
qui facra accepifTeU 

Such is the advantage of not having one's Latin 
ftyle fpoilt at Oxford. His own fentence I fhaU 
heg leave to caft quite in a new mould. 

Nonne vult Paufanias, primum ex Nelei nepotibus 
Melanthum in Attica fedem habnifle, ac proinde eum 
jefle qui Xanthum occiderit ? 

When preparing to introduce the Dbus Lunus, 
he clothes the Editor's remark in a new Roman 
drefs, which he fancies is p^e<SUy in cojhime. 
'^ Romanis enim Graecrifque juxta ignorantibus 
" quifnam deorum eflet ifte Menes^ pro alio quam 
" Luna^ Jub dece perfana * ab iis culta, Strahoni 
" vix haberi poiueritr Straboni vix haberij is 
one of thofe faults which may grace the fourth 
form at Eton, but feldom, I imagine, rifes higher 
in the fchool. What potuerit has to do here 

* Suh due perfona — ^This is as bald a phrafe as he could have 
uied : and I doubt Its purity. He might have laid, ianquam 
pcdi ianquam faemijia, fxminea forma^zny thing better 
than ^fub deae perfona/ For the ftri6l meaning of the phrafe 
is^, under the ajfumed apfearance, or cbara£ier, of a Goddefs, 

IwiU 
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I will not attempt to explain. We will however 
iuppofe it to be potuit. And what then ? " Is it 
^' poffible, he exclaims^ that even the preflmen at 
" Oxford fhould be ignorant that there was at 
^' Rome a Deus LunuSy as well as a Dea LunaT* 

This is one of thofe fcraps of naufeous pe- 
dantry which bring a reproach upon the ftudy of 
ancient learning — exalting an infignificant trifle 
into an affair of importance — a folitary and ob- 
fcure fadl, of which every one may well be 
ignorant^ into a criterion of found erudition. This 
too I fhould fay, \t his mythology were corre6l. 
But the ignorance is as palpable as the affe6tation 
is difgufiing. In order to expofe it, it is im- 
poifible to avoid a longer detail than the Grod and 
all his worfhippers together are worth. But fo it 
is with puny cavils: they generally take ihore 
trouble and more time in refuting, than ftrong 
obje6Uons. 

The firft thing then that fWkes us is, the 
uniform filence on the fubjedl of this deity in 
all popular corapendiums of Roman antiquities, 
Cicero, Ovid, Livy, and otlier writers about that 
time, from whom we colle6l incidentally moft of 
what we know refpetfling the Roman religion, 
never mention him. And in fadl the earliefl 
writer, who fpeaks of him as conne6led with that 
religion, isTertuUian. In his ^pologeticus, written 
in t^ie third century, he boldly attacks the pagan 

fuperlli-i 
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fupeiilitions and follies. Having fpoken of the dif- 
gracefiil Hones which the beft poets relate of their 
own deities, he proceeds to notice low and vulgar 
farces^ in which they are expofed to the derifion of 
the populace. " Moechum Anubim, et mafculum 
^^ Lunam, et Dianam flagellatam^ et Jovis mortui 
** teflamentum recitatum, et tres Hercules fameli* 
" cos irrifos.** c. 15. The epithets to the other 
deities are moeckum^Jlagellatam^ mortui, famelicos^ 
all denoting fomething abfurd or ludicrous; from 
whence we mufl in reafon infer that the epithet 
mqfculus was of the fame kind. If fo^ could it 
even at that time be a part of the religion of 
Rome, when Tertullian himfelf produces it as 
a burlefque of their religion ? 

There is no arguing from the capricious manner 
in which the poets and artifts diverfified the form, 
the lex, and the office of their deities. At this 
rate, we fhall have a Female Bacchus, a Fenus 
Mafculus, a Fortuna Barhata, and every other 
prepoflerous abfurdity. Even Jupiter would hardly 
know himfelf in the Orphic verfe. 

And as, according to Spon, there were many who 
held all the deities to be of both fexes, fb the 
philofophers held them to be of none. Vid. Spon 
in Polen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. 6/8. 

A little before the time of Tertullian indeed we 
are told by Spdrtianus, that Caracalla, when in the 

Eafl, 
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Eafty viiited Carrae in MeTopotamia for the fake of 
the God Lunus^ Lwj,i Dei gratia. Vit. CaracalL 
p. 87. fol. ed. And immediately he tellsof afoolilh 
fuperitition prevalent among the Greeks and Egyp-^ 
tians reijpe6ling this deity, in a way that .{hews he 
thought him unknown to tlie Romans. 

The following are the words of Spon upon the 
fubjedb. '' Deus ifte Lunus, feu Luna, habitu 
*^ virili faepe in nummis Gnecomm exprimitur.** 
Polen. Supplem. vol. iv. p. 678. But in all 
thefe coins he is reprefented with the Phrygian 
tiara. 

The difgufting dory of Elagabalus, who aflum* 
ed that name from the Syrian deity the Sun> and 
introduced his worfhip into Rome, is well known ; 
but even this ftory affords no foundation for a 
Deus Lunus at Rome^ 

As far as it goes, it makes againfl it. The 
new deity brought in by him, to match with the 
Syrian Elagabalus, was a female called Ou^avia, 
from Carthage, the fame with the Phoenician 
Aflarte or Luna; and, as the foolifh flory goes, it 
was the feminine charaSler of this deity which 
direded his choice ; for he took it into his head 
that his Syrian God was not pleafed with the 
bride he had before given him, Pallas, becaufe of 
her warlike charaSler. All this trafh may be 
feen in Herodian, lib. v. c. 15. Now the votive 
tablet at Palmyra exhibits the Lunar Deity as a 

male 
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male in armour ; and if any inference is to btf 
drawn from thefe data, it is ^that he never found 
his way to Rome. The Syrian worfhip even of 
the Sun was, we know, expelled from Rome, after 
the death of the monfter who introduced it. And 
it is worth remarking, that Sperlingius, in one of 
his letters publifhed by Polenus, fays, " all the 
*' Northern and Eaftem nations worihipped the 
'^ moon as a nude — ^the Greeks and Romans only 
*^ (with thofe nations who wilhed to imitate 
" them) efteemed that deity a female.'^ Polen. 
Supplem. vol. iv. p. 2Q4. 

Now Strabo, as Caiaubon wdl obferves*, when 
giving this Aiiatic deity a Greek name, inftead of 
coining a new word, SeXiyyo;, prefers Migiu, which is 
mafculine, and is properly expreflive of his cha- 
ra<fter: and, as far as appears, even the Latin 
name Lukos was not coined till long after Strabo's 
time. 

But fuch inquiries, inftead of indicating a 
daffical tafte and ardour, are pretty fure tefts of 
a depraved appetite, which is inc^Ue of relifh- 
ing wholefbme native flavours, and ieeks its gratifi* 
cation in every thing that is fetid and diiagreeable 
to an uncorrupted palate. Never can I believe 
this writer to have imbibed the generous love of 
ancient learning. His delight is not to launch 

« Ad Spartiani Caracall. p. 88. Ed. Far. 1620. 
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his vcffiel on tlie broad cuirent, and fpread his 
fafls to the wind ; but to dabble in fome muddy 
back-water, and fifli up witii ignoble pains a 
few filthy flireds and remnants, which might well 
have been allowed to perifli where they funk, in 
the dark fiknt pool of oblivion. 

''The feventeen maps^ with which the feventeen 
'' books are illuftrated and adorned, are faid, in the 
^' prefiu^e, to have been formed on the hf/i authorities j 
'' and carefully adapted to the ^ography of Strabo. 
^ We have examined only that of the central fiates of 
^ Greece; and in that we find neither Erythrs in 
^ Boeotaa, nor iEgie, Hiftisea, or Orabis in Eubcea — 
'' thomgh they are all delcribed as cities of importance 
'^ in the text of the author-— are duly placed in the map 
** of M. D*Anville— and the three firft, moreover, dif- 
'' tinguifhed as independent dates by their coins ftill 
*' extant." Rev. p. 440. 

In this lingle paragraph there are three ialie 
propofitions, one miireprefentation, and one blun- 
der. The blunder is Orabiae for Orobiae. The 
miireprdentation is, that Hijiian is not in the map. 
Oreusj which in Strabo's time was the name of 
Iftisea, is in the map ; and it is difficult to con- 
ceive that he did not know it, becaufe in D'Anville's 
map it is called Orens, prius IJliaa. As for the 
three falfe propofitions a: Erythrae in Bceotia'AacZ 

* For the two firft of thefe points I have again to acknow- 
• ledgt 
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710 coinage of its own : JEgse in Euboea had none 
of its own : and the maps are not faid in the 
Preface to have been formed on the beft authori- 
ties. All that is faid of them is^ that care was 
taken to adapt the lajl f(mrteen to the text of 
Strabo as clofely as the three firfi. The adoption 
of the name Oreus inilead of Ijiusa is one proof 
of this. 

Having now nearly difpofed of the long ftrin^ 
oifalfe ajfertionsj mijreprefentations, and blunders, 
which go to the compofition of this article, it 
only remains to lay a few words concerning the 
Edition itfdf of Strabo, which has been made 
the vehicle of fo much coarfe invedtive. In the 
account given of it, the public are as much 
wronged as we are abufed : for no view what- 
ever is laid before them of its nature or its merits. 
Neither can I afford mudi room for that purpoie; 
it being my defign not to vindicate the book, but 
to vindicate the Univerfity from falfe afperiions. 

It contains, however, collations of almoft all 
the known manufcripts. It has every thing that 
was valuable in Cafaubon*s edition, befides having 
corredled numberlefs typographical errors. The 
excellence of T^rwhitt^s conjedtural emendations 

ledge the affifbnce of Mr. Falconers letter^ [Gent. Mag. 0£L 
1809.] as wtil as in what relates to Philip King of Maoedoo. 
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18 acknowledged by the Reviewer ; although he 
is fiudious to deprive Oxford of all fliare of the 
credit. Even here his evil genius of ignorance 
haunts him every ftep he takes. He alks, why 
they were not publifhed in one fmall fupple- 
mentary volume. The anfwer is, they have been 
printed in a fmall volume, as every pretender to 
exajQi Greek criticifm ought to know, twice al- 
ready: once at London in 1783, which edition 
is quoted by Schweighaeufer in his notes to 
Polybius, and once by Harles in 1788, from 
which the French tranilators have taken his con- 
jedures, as far as they have gone, and in general 
adopted them with acknowledgments of their 
ingenuity. 

The Reviewer praifes thefe emendations highly, 
and, out of near two hundred, feledls fix, as being 
particularly ingenious, and as having been cor^rm^ 
ed by manufcripts collated fince his death. The 
firft and the laft of thefe fix have had no corffirmation 
whatever from manufcripts; the firft is not {o 
much a conjeSlure^ as an adoption of the fenie 
given in the old Latin tranflation : the third is 
only partially coitfirmed: and the fecond and 
fourth have no pretentions to fuperior fagacity, as 
I will leave it to any one converfant in thefe 
matters to determine. How unaccountable all 
this! when, in the imperfeA reading which I 
have myfelf given to the notes, I have found 
o 2 above 
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ah(yve twelve very ingenious ones pofitively canfirmi. 
ed, as many partially confirmed^ and at lead twenty j 
far exceeding thofe (eledled by him in acuteneft 
and ingenuity, not yet confirmed, but bearmg 
the ftrongeft marks of probability *. 

He goes on to fay, 
<' Almoft the whole of the Editor's own notes axe 
^^ hiftoTieal dixAgeogrephical commtn\zn&% ; which may 
^' be of ufe to the reader, in laving him the trouble of 
** reference/* 

And yet all this is called aUoy^ p. 449. U 32. 
Befides, what is meant hy faying him the trouble 
of reference ? Many of them, n^y, moft of them, 
will give him the trouble of reference, if he has 
an inquifitive turn : for they point out the paflages 
in ancient and modem books, which tend to 
throw any light upon the text, or which contain 
matter intimately connected with it. In many • 
of them difputed points of chronology and geo- 

• It may not be unacceptable to thofe who take an intereft 
in this department of cntieifm, if I fpecify fame of tbefeout of a 
much longer lift of each kind. The firft number denotes the 
page, the fecond the line. 166, 4. 235, 37. 330, 20. 357, 5. 
4or, 19. 682, 2^^ 696, 32. 700, 10. 874, 19. 1054, 17. ii79r 
22. entirely confirmed. 287, I0.353>3^384, 15.408,22.430, 
33* ^77i43- ^86, i. 690, 31. 799, 35. partially confirmed. 
160. 34. 290, 20. 308, 22. 354, 29. 378, 25. 42 j, 6. 459, 6. 
493> ^4' ^01, 8. 732, 7. 733, 10. with a multitude befides^ 
ingenious^ although not coafirmed. 

graphy 
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gn^hy are diicuiledy and frequently explained by 
diagrams — incidental elucidations of other authora 
are given— the ancient and modem names ap- 
]nx>priated^ often beyond what D' An ville and other 
geographers have done — ^the etymology of many 
traced to Oriental words — a concife hiftory of 
remarkable towns is given — ^the fMtxlu6lions^ na^ 
tural hiftory, trade, population &c. are compared 
with the accounts of the beft modem travellers—a 
vaA Variety <^ furious information is fcattered 
through them, of a: randbling and Qiiicellaneous 
kidd> but always connected with the text-^-and, 
notwidiftanding the fitulty Latin^ found fenfe and 
conliderable force of reafohing are always peitepti- 
ble. . 

The Reviewer indeed fiiys, that, 

^^ In Hl/iory and Geography, the Editor difplays the 
*' fame fort of accuracy as in. Grammar :^ and he fup- 
ports his charge by one fpecimen. *' Philip the fon of 
« Demetrius, and father of Perfeus, is called repeatedly 
^^ Philip the Second, though he was the fourth regu- 
'^ larly acknowledged King of Macedonia of that 
'* name/' Rev. p* 441* 

This calumny , has been completely refuted 

by Mr. Falconer. There is but one jdace in 

which the word fecundtts is applied to the fon of 

-Demetrius: and in that, place it poffibly meant 

not the fecond Philip, but the next perfon who 
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deftroyed the cities Sciathus and Peparethus, after 
the war between Philip and the Athenians. I 
am myielf inclined to think it a miftake of the 
Editor*s : nor do I fear that this conceilion will 
raife any other feeling but that of contempt or 
indignation againft the critic^ who founds a 
fweeping charge of hiflorical inaccuracy in the 
whole two folio volumes upon this fingle miftake. 

Of him then it is tim^ that we now take a 
long farewell. Degraded as he muil be in the 
opinion of every candid aad liberal mind^ it is 
impoliible he can again find vent for his malice 
through any refpe6lable channel. There is a blot 
in his efcutcheon, which muft for ever exclude 
him from the lifts of honourable combat : and he 
muft be fent, like fome uncourteous and recreant 
knight, bereft of his habiliments, to atone for 
his offence by a life of auftere and folitary pe- 
nance. 

Vi£ku8 abit, longeque ignotis exulat oris, 
Multa gemens ignominiam plagafque^ 

I cannot proceed with the paflage, for it is im- 
poflible that any glory can be gained againft fuch 
a combatant, or any pride felt at fuch a viAory, 
If indeed he would qualify himfelf for a renewal 
of the fight^ he muft pra£l:iie many a hardy ad- 
venture in a foreign land — ^he muft, in the 
language of that Firft of Critics, feek for diftinc- 

tion 
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tioD ^^ by harder ftudy and a humbler mind,** 
and then perhaps^ after a due probation^ he may 
be reckoned worthy of engaging in clailical war- 
fare with an Englifh Univerfity. 

After all the experience we have had of the 
firength of his prejudices, I ftill was furprifed 
that the Editor ihould permit this article to 
diigrace his pages. The fcurrility of the attack 
muft furely have made him hefitate. Its unfair^ 
nefsj I fear, was no obftacle; and its virulence 
the chief recommendation. But I do believe, 
that if he had been aware of its containing 
half the ignorance^ or one tenth part of the 
fdjkhoad which has been pointed out, he would 
have rejected it with difdain* In his own writ- 
ings (if I can truft to rumour, and to that 
feature, no unfeemly one, which runs through 
them all) I difcover a tone of mind far fuperior 
to fuch bafenefs — ^a vigour of intelled indeed, 
which (hould make him cautious how he meafures 
others by his own ftandard — ^and a corredlnefs 
and dignity of moral fentiment, which I refpe& 
even in an enemy. 
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CHAP. III. 



Classical Education — Remarks on an Article 
in the Edinburgh Review^ upon EdgewortKs 
ProfeJJional Education* 



JVltJCH has been &id^ atid wdl faid^ on this 
fubjedi: but I hare not yet feen the quefiion 
ai^gued exadtly on its right grounds. Neither do 
I propofe in the prefent treatife to fupply all the 
deficiencies which I fpeak of in its advocates^ but 
rather to point out two or three leading princi- 
ples, which have not been made fufEciently pfo- 
minent in thefe diicuilions, if they have been no- 
ticed at all. 

Some, who difpute the utility of Clailical 
learning, have joined iflue on this ^xMind : What 
remuneration does a boy receive for the time and 
money expended in this purfuit ? For what em- 
ployment does it fit him ? or how does it enable 
him to improve his fortunes? 

To this I anfwer, that the objeft of Clailical 
education is not to fit him for any jpecific em- 
ployment, or to increafe his fortune. Such, I ad- 
mit, is the object of moft parents when educating 

their 
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their children ; but it is an objeA not only dif- 
ferent from that of true philofophy or enlight- 
ened policy, but even frequently at variance with 
it. The peculiar intereft of the individual is not 
always the fame, is feldom precifely the fame, 
with the intereft of the public- And he who 
ferves the one moft faithfully, always forgets, and 
often injures, the other. The true principles of 
educating a gentleman cannot be better iketched 
than they are by Locke, although his language 
already founds rather quaintly. 

*^ The great work of a Governor is to fafhion 
** the carriage and form the mind ; to fettle in 
** his pupil good habits, and the principles of 
^ virtue and wifdom ; to give him, by little and 
^' little, a view of mankind; and work him into a 
" love and imitation of what is excellent and 
'• praife-worthy ; and, in the profecution of it, 
^ to give him vigour, a6livity, and induftry. The 
" ftudies which he fets him upon are but, as it 
" were, the exercife of his faculties, and employ- 
" ment of his time, to keep him from feuntering 
^' and idlenefs, to teach him applicaticm, and ac- 
'^ cuftom him to take pains, and to give him 
** feme little tafte of what his own induftry muft 
*^ perfedl. For who expe6b that, under a tutor, 
*^ a young gentleman fhould be an accompliftied 
^ critic, orator, or lo^cian ; go to the bottom of 

p *^ me- 
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^[ metaphyfics, natural philofophy, or mathema* 
" tics ; or be a mailer in hiflory or chronology ? 
" Though fomething of each of thefe is to be 
" taught him : but it is only to open the door, 
^* that he may look in, and, as it were, begin an 
^* acquaintance, but not to dwell there." Vol. uu 
p. 39. 

It is remarkable, however, that Locke, like 
moft other writers on education, occafionally con- 
founds two things which ought to be kept per- 
fedlly diftinift, viz. that mode of education which 
would be moft beneficial, as a lyftem, to fociety 
at large, with that which would contribute moft 
to the advantage and proiperity of an individuals 
Theie things $ire often at variance with each 
other. The former is that alone which defervea 
the attention of a philofopher ; the latter is nar« 
row, felfifh, and mercenary. It is this laft indeed, 
on which the world are moft eager to inform 
themfelves x but the perfons who inftru<St them> 
however they may deferve the thanks and efteem 
of thole whom they benefit, do no fervice to man- 
kind. There are but fo many good places in the 
theatre of life ; and he who puts us in the way 
of procuring one of them, does to tu indeed a 
great favour, but none to the whole aflembly. 

It is again fometimes aiked, with an air of 
tnumph> what is the utility of theie ihidies ? and 

utilittf 
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Utility is vauntingly pronounced to be the fole 
ftandard^ by which all fyftems of education muii 
be tried. 

If in our turn we were to alk what utiHty is, 
we ftiould, I believe, have many anfwers not 
quite confiftent with each other. And the bed 
of them perhaps would only give us other words 
equally loofe and indefinite ; fuch as tvifer, better, 
happier; none of which can ferve to untie a 
knotty queftion, and all of which lead us into 
a wider field of doubt and enquiry, than the fub- 
je6l which originally jM^duced them. Before I 
attempt to fliew what the utility of Claflicdl 
learning is, in my own fenfe of the word, let it 
be permitted me to explain what it is not ; and 
to take up the enquiry a little farther back than 
writers on this fubje6l commonly go. 

It is an undilputed maxim in political eco- 
nomy, that the reparation of profeffions,* and the 
divifion of labour, tend to the perfe6lion of every 
art — to the wealth of nations — to the general 
comfort and well-being of the community. This 
principle of divifion is in fome inftances purfued 
fo far, as to excite the wonder of people, to whofe 
notice it is for the firft time pointed out. There 
is no laying to what extent it may not be car- 
ried; and the more the powers of each indivi- 
dual are concentrated in one employment, thfe 
greater ikill and quicknefs will he naturally diC- 

p 2 play 
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. pky in perforaiing it. But while he thus con- 
tributes more efFe<ftuaIly to the accumulation of 
national wealthy he becomes himielf more and 
more degraded as a rational being. In propor- 
tion as his fphere of a£tion is narrowed^ his 
mental powers and habits become contracted; 
and he refembles a fubordinate part of ibme 
powerful machinery, ufeful in its place, but 
infignificant and worthless out of it. 

So feniible is the great and enlightened Adam 
Smith of the force of this objedlion, that he en- 
deavours to meet it by fuggefting, that the means 
of intelleClual improvement multiply rapidly with 
the increafing wealth of fociety; that the facility 
therefore of acquiring thele means may increafe in 
the fame ratio with the injurious tendency of that 
fyftem we have been juft confidering ; and thus 
counteract or compeniate all its evil. An anfwer, 
which affords a much ftronger proof of the can- 
dour of the philofbpher, than it is a iatisfadwy 
defence of his iyftem againft the fuppofed objeCUon. 
The evil of that Iyftem is certain, and almoft de- 
monftrable; the remedy fuggefted is doubtful, and 
even conjectural. It would have been better to 
alter the Ihape of the whole queftion, and remove 
at once the ground-work of the objection, by 
guarding his theory againft that extreme in which 
it takes its rife. 

If indeed national wealth were the fble objeCl 

of 
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of nat^cmal inftitutions^ there can be no doubt 
but that the method demonfirated by Dr. Smithy 
being the iureft means of attaining that end^ 
would be the great leading principle of political 
philofophy. In his own work it is the great and 
fole end of his enquiry : and no one can blame 
him for confining himfelf to that fingle confi- 
deration. His undertaking required no more^ 
and he has performed his part well. But^ in 
truths national wealth is not the ultimatum of 
human fociety ; and although we muft forbear 
entering on the boundlefs enquiry, what is the chief 
goody yet all reflecting minds will admit that it is 
not wealth. If it be neceflary, as it is beyond 
all queflion necelTary, that fociety Ihould be iplit 
into divifions and fubdivifions^ in order that its 
ieveral duties may be. well performed, yet we muft 
be careful not to yield up ourfelves wholly and 
exdufively to the guidance of this lyftem : we 
muft obferve what its evils are, and we (hould 
modify and refirain it, by bringing into adUon 
other principles, which may ferve as. a check and 
counterpoife to the main force. 

One of the greateft faults in all moral and po- 
litical reafoning is an exceifive and immoderate 
application of one principle, to the exclufion of 
others, with which it ought in reaibn to be com- 
bined ; and whofe relative force ihould always vary 
with the circumftances of the cafe. . 

There 
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There can "be no doubt that every art is im- 
proved by confining the profeflbr of it to that 
fingle ftudy. There are emergencies, which call 
for his whole mind and faculties to be abforbed in 
it, which require him to forget every other rela- 
tion of life, however facred or natural, except 
that artificial one in which he is then placed. 
Times will occur when a Surgeon or a General 
ftiuft difmifs the common feelings of human na- 
ture, and, in order to do his talk well, muft look 
upon hirtifelf as engaged in working out one 
problem, and upon all around him as inftruments 
fubfervient merely to the acquifition of fome one 
diftinft purpofe, without regard to their bearings 
on any thing befides. 

But although the Art itfelf is advanced, by 
this concentration of mind in its fervice, the 
individual who is confined to it goes back. The 
advantage of the community is nearly in an 
inverfe ratio with his own. Reafon and com- 
mon fenfe require that neither objedl fhpuld 
be exclufivdy regarded. And if, as in the cafes 
above mentioned, an entire facrifice of the indi- 
vidual is demanded, in all other cafes that facri- 
fice can be required only in proportion as they 
approximate to this extreme. And thus a wick 
fpace is left to the difcretion of the individual, 
where the claims of the community are either' 
not preiling, or are wholly filent. 

Of 
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Of courfe it will be underftood^ diat in this 
f^atement I confider the inteUedlual enjoyment 
of the individual merely, when fpeaking of his 
advantage^ and that I do not lofe fight of that 
enjoyment, which even the moft confined exer^ 
dfe of the intelle6t imparts: I confider it as 
abridged only in proportion to the contradled 
(phere of a6lion in which he is doomed to move. 

Indeed, when the emergency is pafl, fociety 
itfelf requires fome other contribution fi-om each 
individual, befides the particular duties of his 
profeflion. And if no fuch liberal intercourfe be 
eflablifhed, it is the common failing of human 
nature^ to be engroflfed with petty views and in- 
terefts, to under-rate the importance of all in 
which we are not concerned, to carry our partial 
notions into cafes where they are inapplicable, to 
a6l, in fhort, as fo many unconne6led units, dis- 
placing and repelling one another. 

In the cultivation of literature is found that 
common link, which, among the higher and mid- 
dling departments of life, unites the jarring fedls 
and fubdivifions in one interefl, which fupplici 
common topics, and kindles common feelings, un- 
mixed with thofe narrow prqudices with which 
all profeffions are more or lefs infedled, Th<^ 
knowledge too, which is thus acquired, expands 
and enlarges the mind^ excites its faculties, and 

calls 
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calls thofe limbs and mufcles into freer exercife, 
which, by too conftant ufe in one direction, not 
only acquire an illiberal air, but are apt alio to 
lofe fomewhat of their native play and energy. 
And thus, without dire6lly qualifying a man for 
any of the employments of life, it enriches and 
ennobles all. Without teaching him the peculiar 
bufinefs of any one office or calling, it enables 
him to SL&, his part in each of them with better 
grace and more elevated carriage ; and, if happily 
planned and conduded, is a main ingredient in 
that complete and generous education, which fits 
a man " to perform juftly, fkilfuUy,' and magna- 
" nimoufly, all the offices, both private and pub- 
^^ lie, of peace and war.** 

Thus far then we have confidered the utility 
of thofe liberal purfuits, which in a refined flate 
of fociety engage the attention of the higher or- 
ders, and which, by common confent, impart a 
dignity to the feveral profeffions of life, and to 
mercantile adventure, 

It flill remains to prove, that what is called 
ClaJJical literature anfwers this purpofe mofl ef- 
fe<£lually. 

And here, if the queftion is to be compen- 
dioufly treated, it muft be allowed me to take 
for granted many points, which a captious adver- 
farjr might difpute, but which the authority of 

the 
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the greateil names^ and the general experience of 
educated men concur in eftablifhing. That the 
relics of Grecian and Roman literature contain 
ibme of the choiceft fruits of human genius ; that 
the poets, the hifiorians^ the orators^ and the phi**- 
bibphers, of Greece efpecially, have each in their 
feverai lines brought home^ and laid at our feet^ 
the richeft treafures of invention' ; that the hiftoiy 
of thofe early times prefents us with a view of 
things ^* nobly done and worthily fpoken ;** that 
the mind and fpirit which breathed then, lives 
ftill, and will for ever live in the writings which 
r^nain to us ; that^ according as taile, and ge- 
nius, and learning, have been valued among men, 
thofe precious remains have been held ilill 
dearer and more facred; are all poiitions which 
it is better to ailume as indifputable, than to 
embarrafs the prefent argument with any new ' 
attempt to prove them. 

Neither is it neceflary to fay much in order to 
lilence the feeble and querulous cry, that all the 
good which thofe works contain may be had 
through the medium of tranjlation. To demon- 
ftrate, indeed, how, from the very nature of lan- 
guage, tianflation cannot adequately perform this 
office, would require an extended argument. I 
would rather appeal to the refieiStion and expe- 
rience of every man who is acquainted with 
more than one language, whether he has not 

a often 
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o^n felt a tranflated thought, even when beft 
executed, to be rather a cold inanimate buft, then 
a living counterpart of the original : whether he 
ha& not been afiedted by ientiments or defcrip^ 
tions in one language, in a degree which no 
power or ikiU can equal in another. Even the 
rudeft languages have in ibme words and phrafesp, 
or fotne peculiarity of conflruAion, their cha- 
ra6teriftic advantage ; and the more copious and 
perfei^ a language is, the more muO: tbefe advan-> 
tages be multiplied. A bare chronicle of fadls 
indeed, or a rigid demonftration in icience, may 
perhaps be transferred from one to the other 
without lofs or injury. For where the ideas are 
few, fimple, and determinate, they readily find in 
all languages an adequate expreffion. But how 
ihall the infpiratbns of genius and hncy be 
packed up, lettered, and consigned over, fixnn 
hand to hand, in this literary traffic ? How (hall 
even the ordinary phrafeology of moral reaibning, 
of fentiment, of opinion, preferve its native co- 
louring, and exa6l features ? How fhall the lan- 
guage of varied paflion, of tender feeling, of glow- 
ing delcription, find, in the diflant region to which 
it is tranfported, the precife meafure of its value i 
How, after this change of place and manners, 
where all is fo new and fo different, how (hall it 
fuit itfelf with the commodities adapted to its 
former wants and habits ? Mere fubfiflence, it is 

true^ 
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true^ the bread of life inay be obtained every where. 
The great truths of religion, the bare theorems 
of (cience, whatever is addrefled to the under- 
fianding ilri<SUy, may perhaps pafs unimpaired. 
But all that oonftitutes the grace, the beauty, the 
charm, the dignity of compofition, all that tenda 
to awaken the fancy, or to afEd& the heart, like 
the finer and more volatile parts of fubflances, is 
loft during the experiment ; or if thefe qualities 
be partially retained, they are in a manner the 
invention of the tranilator; and ferve rather to 
tell us, that the original was excellent, than to 
prefent us with a view of that excellence itfelf. 

The writer of an Article in the Edinburgh 
Review, on " Edgeworth's Profeffional Educa* 
*^ tion,** whofe petulant larcafms alternately pro- 
voke our fpleen and our laughter, endeavours to 
convince the world, that, notwithilanding the ad- 
vantage of Claffical learning, the afcendancy it 
has acquired in Engliih Education is prepofterous, 
and the mode of teaching it in Englifh Schools, 
and Univerfities, utterly abfurd. I confefs it was 
the reading of that article, which drew forth the 
prefent remarks, and I had deiigned a formal 
diicuffion oJf the falfe opinions and accufations 
contained in it. The bulk of this volume, how- 
ever, fwelling imperceptibly far beyond my firft 
intention, induces me to contra6l the plan ; and 
Ac truly meagre and fllmfy texture of the article 

a 2 itfelf 
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ItCdf is hanfly deferving of any foUd criticifin. 
TTiere is a fprightlinefs, however, and vivacity, 
which takes with the world at firft reading, and 
raifes a traniient admiration, which perhaps was 
the fole ambition of the writer : for, upon com- 
paring one page with another, he feems whoUy 
regardlefs of the dull virtue of coniiilency, and, 
like fome popular divines, thinks only how he 
may keep up the requifite fmartnefs for his fif- 
teen minutes to amufe his audience. 

He may think it injuftice to comprefs his airy 
fatire; but there is really not time for quoting 
him always in his own words. I could wifh the 
reader of this chapter firft to give an attentive 
perufal to the Reviewer, while I endeavour to 
exhibit his impeachment in difiin^i charges. 

ifi. That Claifical learning forms the Jble 
bufinefs of Englifh Education. 

Odly. That hence the tafte and imagination 
only of the ftudent are cultivated. 

3dly. That the infiruflion of public fchools 
an<f%niverfities, even in Claflical literature^ is of 
a limited and m'lftaken kind. 

4thly, That in Oxford particularly, evoy 
manly exm^ife of the reafbning powers is dif* 
couraged. 

The firft charge, befides being fpun and twifted 
into the materials of every page. Is alfo diftindtly 
laid before us in the following terms, 

^AyooDg 
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^ A yoQDg Engliflitnan goes to fchool at fix or (even 
^ years old: and he remains in a courfe of education 
^ till twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. In all 
'^ that time^ his fole and excluiive occupation is learning 
** Latin and Greek/' No. ^9. p. 45. 

From the manner in which the phrafe learning 
Latin and Greek is ufed, one might be led to 
fuppoie that the Grammar and the Lexicon were 
the fole companions of the Student ; that Latin 
and Greek were a fort of black arty fomething 
wholly unconne6led 'with the fyftem of nature 
and of human affairs; that the languages were 
learnt for the fake of the found or form of the 
letters, not for the ftores of tafte and knowledge 
which they contain. What elfe is the Reviewer*8 
notion of learning Greek? Can we be faid to 
learn Greek, without making ourfelves acquainted 
with the authors who wrote in Greek ? A modem 
language may perhaps be learned without much 
of its literature : but how is it poflible to feparate 
the ftudy of an ancient language from the fludy 
of thofe works in which it has been preferved ? Of 
^11 known languages, the Greek perhaps is the 
moil copious and exteniive; and no one can 
pretend to call himfelf a mafter of it, who has 
not ftudied the feveral clafles of authors in which 
its compafs and variety is difplayed. The language 
pf Ariilotle is is different from that of Homer, 

Sophocles^ 
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Sophocles, or Hndar, as thde again are from 
Thucydides, Xenophon, or Donoflhenes. It would 
be ufeleis to purTue the topic through all its 
branches. Thofe who are acquainted with the fub- 
je6l will admit the ilatement as foon as it is cnade : 
and thofe who are not, will hardly, I prefume, 
apply to the Edinburgh Review for information 
about the Claflics. \ 

How idle then, how perfe6lly fenfelefs, all this 
declamation about Latin and Greek ! unlefs the 
ftudy of Bacon, of Locke, of Milton, of Addiibn, 
and all our greatefl moraliils, hiftorians, and poets, 
be rightly called learning Engli/k. What is to 
hinder the ftudent from deriving all the benefit 
which the reading of valuable authors is fuppofed 
to impart ? or rather, if thefe works are fiudied, how 
can he avoid deriving it ? 

Yet even Mr. Edgeworth, the author of the 
book which gives occafion to the Review, (al- 
though a writer not of the fame empty clafs with 
the Reviewer, but one who to great ingenuity 
and vivacity adds much good fenie, and gives 
many proofs of a good heart,) even he is weak 
enough to fay, " that young men intended for 
*^ Clergymen (hould not go to any Univeriity, 
^' till they are thoroughly mq/iers of the learned 
" languages^ particularly of Greeks p. 95. I 
am at a lofs to conceive what/o intelligent a 
writer could mean by this pailage. The ab- 

furdity 
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furdity of teaching Greek^^ without teaching the 
beft authors who have written in that language^ 
appears to me (6 ftriking, that no words can 
make it more evident ; and to fuppofe that thefe 
authors can be thoroughly Jtudied before a young 
man goes to the Univerfity, or even during the 
whole time he flays there, is equally againfl reafbn 
and common fenie. 

The firft charge then of this Reviewer, as fitf 
as it implies a iludy of language merely, is already 
anfwered. For a contradifiion of the ailertion 
itfelf, which I hope will be found iatisfadlory, the 
reader is referred to the Chapter on The G>urfe of 
Studies purfued at Oxford. 

The fecond charge alfo requires no ieparate 
notice. If the Poets alone were feledled by usr 
out of the great mafs of ancient learning, Ibme 
ground might appear to exift for this complaint. 
But the fa<Sl is far otherwife: and fadls are ihib- 
bom things. 

The third charge is worked up with all the 
fmirking pleafantry and pert playfulnefs peculiar 
to a certain fchool, whether confiding of Divines,, 
or Lecturers, or Letter-writers, or Reviewers, 
whofe main object feems to be, to have their 
laugh out, whatever truth or juftice or decency 
or right reafon may lay to the contrary. And 
perhaps the wiieil way is to let them have their 
laugh out. It is a miierable ambition, and its 

fucceft 
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fuoceTs need not be envied ; provided the woiM 
are difpofed to liften afterwards to plain fenfe and 
unvamifhed truth. The whole fyftem is ridiculed, 
by which the ClaiEcs are ufually taught. It is 
not merely infinuated, but afferted, that the know- 
ledge of minute points of Grammar and the 
mechanifm of Latin verfe are deemed the higheft 
accoroplifliments of a Scholar— and that " his ob- 
" je6t is not to reafon, to imagine^ and to invent; 
'^ but to conjugate^ decline, and derive." 

« The great fyftem of feds with which he is moft 
^ perfe£Uy acquainted, are the intrigues of the Heathen 
« Gods : with whom Pan flept ?— with whom Jupiter ?— 
<^ whom Apollo ravifhed ? Thefe faa:s the Englifh youth 
^^ get by heart the moment they quit the nurfery ; and 
<<are moft fedulouily and induftrioufly inftru&ed in 
^< them till the beft and moft a£tive part of life is pafled 
•• away." Rev. p. 45. 

I have copied the very words of this filthy 
ribaldry, in order that the reader may judge of 
the pure virtuous indignation which glowed in 
the bread of the fatirift who wrote it. The de- 
fcription is applied to the whole courie of Englifh 
Education, even to the advanced period of twenty- 
four. Now it is difficult to fay how fuch an 
adverfary is to be treated. To contradi6): hira 
flatly, might be thought unmanneriy; and yet 
that is the only treatment he properly deferves, 

who 
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who with wanton levity perverts the truth. If the 
paflage had occurred in a farce, or burlefque co- 
medy, we (hould forgive the falfehood for the fake 
of the humour ; and becaufe the writer himfelf 
does not expedl to be believed. But this we are 
told by a perfon who afFedls in other paflages the 
grave cenfor and indignant moralift, and who with 
a magifterialair, forfooth, after his play is over, 
vouchfafes his ferious advice on the fubjeft of 
Education. As to the childifti prattle which 
follows, about ^' the jEolic Reduplication,** " Syl- 
'* burgius his method of arranging defedlives 
" in a and p,** '^ the reftoration of a dative cafe, 
" which Cranzius had pafled over,** which he 
fays are the higheft feats of glory in the eftima- 
tion of a young Eugliftiman, the whole is a tiflue 
of ignorance and nonfenfe, of which a man of 
liberal education ihould be afhamed. 

The entire paflage is given at the bottom of 
the page*: it is hardly deferving even of that 

* " The diftinguiihing abftraA term, the epithet of Scholar, 
'' is reierved for him who writes on the .£olic reduplication^ 
'' and is familiar with Sylburgius his method of arranging 
*' defectives in w and p. The pi£tare which a joung Engliih- 
'* man^ addi6led to the purfuit of knowledge^ draws— his heau 
** ideal of human nature — his top and confummation of man's 
" powers ^^18 a knowledge of the Greek language. His object 
" is not to realbn^ to imagine, or to invent; but to conjugate, 
" decline, and derive. Thtjituatums of imaginary glory which 
'' he drawft for himfelf^ are the dete&im of an Anapseft in the ' 
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notice : but it may be as well to dear the ground 
of thefe light bufli-fighters, before we advance 
into the heart of the enemy's country^ and beat 
up his dofe quarters. 

Firft then of ^^ him who writes cm the JSolic 
** Reduplication.** No man ever wrote on it; for this 
plain reafpn^ that there is no fuch thing. The />a- 
riam are iaid to have beenfond of forming verbs in 
fu out of verbs in ^^ which prooefs was ufiially com- 
pleted by prefixing the reduplication: as ^iu, difp, 
r/d^p^ and this mutation of verbs, but not the re- 
duplication consequent upon it, maybe diflinguilhed 
by the name of their Dialed): ; which dialecSt is fome- 
times ocmfounded with thc^lolic; and indeed bj 
Maittaire they are treated as one. But there is 
no peculiar j^olic or J)oric reduplication ^ There 

^' wrong place, or the reftoration of a dative cafe, whkh 
*' CranziuB had pafled over^ and the never dying Emefli failed 
'* to obfenre/' £din. Rev. No. 29. p. 46. 

^ I cannot avoid fttbjointng a note upon this iEolic Re- 
duplication, which may contain fome matter interefting to a 
few of mj readers^ and which will prove to all of them the 
ignorance of this Reviewer upon a fubje£t, with which he 
affe6b to be quite familiar. 

So far from pra^ifing reduplication, it was common with the 
JEolians as well as the lonians even to rqe^ the augmaU, 
" Nam JEolts, ab eo quod eft %a/ve<y, non apponunt in- 
'<crementa praeteritis, fed dicunt p^avoV/' Seal, de CanC 
ling. Lat. c. 52. It is generally faid that the Latin language 
is defcended from the .£k>lic Greek. I am inclined to think 
with Keyn6, after Fofter and fiurgefs^ [Excurf. II. ad II. 19.] 

tha( 
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is an Ionic reduplication, by c inftead of /, which 
was perhaps what the' Reviewer meant, if he 
meant any thing. [Vid. Euftath. ad OdyfT. x. p. 
1654. 29, et ibid. 32.] There was alfo an jinic 
reduplication, much praftifed by the Poets, as 
ipi^iKa from 6f/i^&>, and in the prefent tenfe, as 
akaknifju from aXuifti ; and the Poets were apt to 
extend the reduplication of the preterperfe6l to 
other tenfes. [Vid. Clenard. ed. Sylb. 144. 10. et 
103. 43.] Clenardus mentions alio a Basotic re- 



tfaat the di(lin£lion of dialed did not then fubfift : and that 
in later times^ when learned men were led to inveftigate thefe 
matters, they found a greater affinity between the Latin and 
iEdtc than between the Latin and any other dialedky onty 
becaufe the .^Solians retained moft of the ancient language. 

It is remarkable, fays He3rii6, that the only document! 
from whence Grammarians deduce their canons of JEollfmp 
are the fragments of Lyric poets^ and he feems to approve of 
Maittaire's method, who merges that dialed in the Doric. 

There is a paflage in a fcarce book, Hortus Adomdis, p. 49 ^ 
from which we learn that the Sicilians were £bnd of forming 
new verbs out of the preterperfe6fc tenfe, as ir^irotijxa; from 
lesrohpia, xsKk^yuf from xixXijya. Now the Sicilian was a 
fubdivifion of the Doric. It was a ^^sci^ prevailing in the 
Peloponneiian colonies, which went chiefly weilward, as the 
.£olian did in tht earlier colonies of Aiia. They have many 
points in comrnon, but tiiat which is pecuUar to the Sicilian is 
^pofiu to the M^vML. 

After all, I believe the origin of the Reviewer's blunder is 
to be found in page 66. of the Wmehefter Grammar; where 
MoUs occurs in the fame paragraph with an example oiBcBotk 

K 2 duplica^ 
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duplication^ p. 103. 20* but no fuch phrafeoccur? 
BSjEolic reduplication) -except once (and, I am 
pretty confident, only once) by Sylburgius in his 
notes on that Greek Grammar, p. 456. where it 
is probably put by miilake for jittic. 

Now 2dly. of the memorable exploits of Syl- 
burgius. Sylburgius never arranged any defec- 
tives in 01 and p. He leaves Clenardus*s arrange- 
ment as it was; and corre6ls only fome oc- 
cafional blunders, into which he and his com- 
mentator Antefignanus had fallen. 

3dly. What the Reviewer could mean by ^^ a 
^* dative cafe, which Cranzius had pafled over,** I 
cannot even guefs. Perhaps there is fome mis- 
take in the name : for there is no Commentator 
or Critic fo called. At leaft he was not known 
to Fabricius or Saxius ; and the fmall treatife on 
Grammar which Cranzius the Theologian and 
Jurift publijfhed in 1506, is not mentioned by 
them in the lift of his works, fo inlignificant and 
ufelefs was it become, after the labours of other 
fcholars. 

Laftly, Ertxefti is introduced as a diampion of 
verbal criticifm, when the facetious Reviewer would 
play off his pleafantry on the abufe of that 
fpecies of learning. Moft unfortunate of men ! 
What ill ftar could have led him to venture thus 
on the mention of particulars ? Doltts latet in 
univerfalibus is indeed a found maxim. If he 

had 
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had kept to general bufibonery^ he might have 
concealed his ignorance. But by fpecifying fadls 
and names he has fpoilt all^ and only expofed 
himielf. Every iludent knows that among all 
the foreign Editors Emefii Hands confpicuous for 
his practical editions— that his notes are few 
and fhort — ^and that he deipifed curious philologi- 
cal difiertations which had no diredt tendency to 
elucidate the author, or to afitft the reader. 

Let us now proceed to more important mat- 
ters. 

Upon the fubjedl of fchool exercifes fcarcely 
any thing can be faid, which has not been faid 
loi^ ago by -writers of great authority^ The 
opinions of this writer are of no value. In fadt, 
it may be faid of him, as of fome late publifhers of 
Sermons, that he has no opinions. One while 
he tells us, that the ^^ imagination is too much 
" cultivated,** p. 48 ; at another, that the ftudent*s 
great objeA is not to imagine, but to learn the 
technical rules of grammar* In one page he ob*. 
je6ls to the ftudy otancient Metaphyfics, Morals^ 
and Politics, ^ that the Greek alone isjtady enough 
^ withotU them ; and in the next, that ^ all the 
f folid and mqfculine parts of the vnderjlanding 
^ are left wholly without cultivation^ 

It may be curious however to fee the real 
opinions of twQ illuftrious writers on this point 
of fchool comppiitions. Milton rge£ls the prac 
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tice altogether, and calls it ^' forcing the empty 
^' wits of children to compofe themes, verfes, and 
*^ orations, which are the ails of ripeft judgment, 
^^ and the final work of a head filled, by long 
'' reading and obferving, with elegant maxims 
'^ and copious inventions. Thefe are not matters, 
^' he continues, to be wrung from poor ftriplings, 
^' like blood out of the nofe, or the plucking of 
^^ untimely fruit »." He makes no difference be- 
tween compofitions, in Latin and Englifh, in 
verfe and profe : he equally profcribes them all. 

Locke is juft as adverfe to the pradlice, and 
much more diffiife in his reafoning againfl it. 
*^ By all means, fays he, obtain, if you can, that 
*^ your fon be not employed in making Latin 
^'themes and declamations, and, leafl of all, 
^^ verfes of any kind K"" He then proceeds to in- 
veigh againfl all fuch exercifes, efpecially in Latin ; 
and condemns verfes of every kind, chiefly for this 
reafbn. *' If he has no genius to poetry, it is the 
*' mofl unreafonable thing yi the world to tor- 
^* ment a child, and wafle his time about that 
^* which can never fucceed ; and if he have a 
'^ poetic vein, it is to me the.fhmigefl thing in 
'^ the world, that the father fhould defire or 
" fuflfer it to be cherifhed or improved ;*• adding, in 
fubflance, '^ that it is not likely to promote his 

• Tiadate of Education, vol. i. p. 975. 8to. 
► Vol. ill. p. 76. fol. ed. 

^^ fortunes^ 
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^^fertunes^ but rather to make him poor and 

The iketch of ^^ a complete and generous edu« 
*^ cation/ drawn by the firft of thefe great mailers^ 
is magnificent indeed and impofing^ but has 
never been thought reducible to pra6lice even 
by his fondeft admirers. It is read^ and will con- 
tinue to be read^ for its bold and large concep- 
tions^ and the majeftic eloquence of its ilyle — ^for 
that heavenly fancy^ and that mighty Ibul which 
breathes through all his works^ and which makes 
even his prejudices and his errors awfuL 

For the memory of the other I alfo feel fin- 
cere reverence^ although his own opinions would 
have been entitled to greater refpedt^ if he had 
himielf treated with more deference the opi^ 
nions of others who had gone before him^ and 
the pradlice of fenfible men of his own time, 
whofe judgment was worth more^ in proportion as 
it was confirmed by experience. The light fi'ee- 
dom indeed^ and the confidence with which this 
philofopher attacks all efi^bliftied notions^ is one 
of the principal blemifties in his chara(3er. In- 
trepid and fagacious he certainly is; but thefe are 
not the only qualities requifite in a difcoverer of 
truth ; eipecially if the enquiry be of fuch a na- 
ture as to draw after it important pradtical confe- 
quences. Caution and refpedl for the opinions 
«f others, in all cafes, but more particularly in 

matters 
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matters incapable of demonftration^ are ^^ues 
not of the lowed order. 

To thefe authorities, as in a matter of judg- 
irtent and experience, we may furely oppofe that 
of Cicero and Quintilian* Locke pronounces, that 
writing does not help towards good fpeaking, 
p. 77. Cicero fays, it is the befl: and moft effi- 
cient preparation for it. De Oral. i. 33. Qum- 
tilian recommends it as a main part of the edu- 
cation of an Orator ; and defcribes, with his ufual 
candour and good ienfe, his own method in ex- 
amining the compofitions of his pupils. Inft. ii. 4. 
Sb much for authority in this matter. The thing 
itfelf ftrikes every one at firft' fight as reafonable : 
and the experience of moft perfons concerned in 
education bears teftknony to its ufe. Without 
fome exercife in compofition, the ftudent, who 
has read even the beft authors, feels a difficulty 
and embarraffinent in arranging his thoughts on 
any given fiibjedt, in connedling, illuftrating, and 
adorning them. Juft as in the conduA of life, 
if he has never been accuftomed to think or a£t 
for himfelf, although he may have lived among 
the pureft examples, yet when called upon to a6l 
or reafon, he is apt to be difconcerted, diffident, 
and confufed. In fadl, the utility, and almoft 
neceffity, of praSltce is fo received a maxim, that 
we may fairly demand the firongeft proof againft 
it, before we give way. Milton^s reaibn does not 

meet 
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Qieet the queftioD. It ia not for the vsdue to us 
of what the boy writes^ that we .impofe the taik^ 
but for the benefit of the exercife to himielf. 

To wriite well i6> as he jufily calls it, ^^ the a6b 
*^ of ripeft j advent T it is the lafl heft fruity the 
nXsvraToy i^tyiwiifAec of an educated mind: but 
without pi^evious efibrt and training, it is idle to 
expe^ that thefe manly virtues wall ever anive at 
Qiaturity. Th»t finiihed offspring of geaorius ilarta 
QQt^ like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, per* 
fedt at once in ftature, and clad in complete ar« 
mpur: but is the produce of flow birth, and 
of^ of a hard delivery; the tender nurfling of 
many an infant year—the pupil of a ievere 
fclioQl^ farmed and chaftened by a perfevering 
diicipline. 

Tlie f9me i^ly may be made to the objection 
again^l venfes. It is not that we feek to flock 
the world with new poems, but to give play in 
the mpft effiD&ual manner to the poetic faculty ^ 
wlaich eiifls to a certain degree in all minds^ 
and wfaich^ like every other faculty, ought to lie 
wholly uncultivated in none. Atleaft it is an 
irreparable injury to young minds, if it be entirely 
negjlcM^ed* They may flill be ufeful members 
in the meohanifm of fociety, if the powers of rea- 
foBii^ and calculation ooly be encouraged: but 
they lofe that inteUedtual charm, from which life 
bWPWs its lovelieft grfU)es; they lofe, in a re- 
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fined age, the means of recommending Virtue 
herfelf, if tafle and elegance be not found in her 
train. The reafbning of Locke on this fubjeft 
does, I confefs, appear to me fordid and illiberal. 
He fays, indeed, in a phraie not very intelligible^ 
that we mufl be careful how we '^ make anything 
^^ a boy's bufineis but downright virtue." p. 76. 
But the improvement of the faculties whidi God 
has implanted in us, is furely itielf a virtue. Our 
attention may be given in undue meafure to one, 
and may violate that juft harmony, without which 
nothing is virtuous, nothing lovely. But the &culty 
itielf, which he condemns, was one of the kindeft 
gifts of heaven. And why then (hould man be 
niggardly where Providence has been bountiful ? 
Why ftiould^he think fcom of that pleafant land, 
and undervalue thofe fair polleffions, which were 
not thought beneath the care even of the Al- 
mighty ? In the garden of Eden, we read, was 
made to grow, not only what was good for food, 
but every tree alfo that was pleafant to the light : 
and in that garden man was placed, to keep it^ 
and to drefs it. 

TTiat in fome fchools too much ftrefs is laid 
upon this accomplifhment, I will not take upon 
me to deny. Let the excefs, where it is an ex- 
cefs, be blamed and correded. The reproach 
of the Reviewer,^ however, extends equally to the 
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Umverfities : and here I can undertake to affirm, 
the charge is felfe. If any thing, the fault lies 
on the other fide. Verfes, efpecially Latin verfes, 
are looked upon as a boyifti exerciie; and although 
it is the pradlice not to call for this exercife, ex- 
cept from thofe who are known to excel in it, yet 
even this limited demand is feldom fatisfied. So 
prevalent is the convi<^ion, that the highefi: ex<* 
cellence alone can give it dignity ; and that other 
roads to diftin6lion are open, in which every de- 
gree c£ merit will command refpe6^. Its utility, 
however, even in the lower department of elegiac 
verfe, is not generally underftood. It imparts a 
habit of compreffion without obicurity ; a habit 
of iele6ling the fitteft materials, and of letting 
them in the niceil order; and a command of pure, 
tede^ and poli(hed diction, which cannot long be 
pracStiied without imparting a falutary tincture to 
all other kinds of compofition. Still, I admit, 
it is not a principal, but a fubordinate feature, in 
every found plan of education ; and the farther 
we advance in life, the more urgently do other 
claims prefs upon us. 

It is time however to notice the fourth charge 
of the Reviewer, the fubflance of which is, *' that 
" in Oxford particularly, every manly exercife of 
" the reaibning powers is difcouraged.*' 

The beft anfwer to this will be given in tlie 
s2 adcount 
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account of our ftudies ; and iblnething, I tnsR, 
has been already faid in refutation of it, when the 
falfe eftimate made of the nature of Clafiical 
learning was expoied. The ftudent undergoes a 
cloie examination in the fubjeSl matter of all he 
reads, and ibme of the works mdfl read are no 
light exercife of the mnderftanditig. Stri6l Logic, 
Divinity, and Mathematical theorems, whetiner 
pure or mixed, cannot fail to diicipline the r^a- 
ioning powers ; and thefe form a part of the ftu* 
dies in every College. There ai« leisures read m 
Experimental Philoibphy, iii Afbonomy, in Qie- 
Biiifa'y, in Mineralogy, and rn Botany : how far 
thefe purfuits exercife the (Indent's mihd, can 
only be colleded from the general toidenby of 
fuch ftudies. They do not enter (except this two 
firft^ aiid thefe at the option bf the candidate) 
into the ejEamination for degrees; and as they are 
taught not by Tutors, but by public Profeflbrs^ 
it cannot well be aicertained what iioprefiic^ tfafey 
make on each individual. 

In reply however to the frivolous impertitaenoe 
about checking the progrefs of fdenoe, and keep- 
ing us back to the meafure of the ancients, let 
it fuffice to ftate^ that a rank £illacy tuns thtoiigh 
the whole argdmtot. The writer confooilds tlte 
cuitivatum of literature with thte acqu^tidn of 
fcience. In the fon^t^, unlefs our modek be 
defe(3iv6, which is^ fiot >ittem|>ted to be ffaefta, 

the 
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t&e ftucfy of thofe models muft be as beneficU 
now as ever. In the latter, the ancients are hot 
made our guides. We Hudy tfaeih for the fa6t% 
liie r^ifottings, the defcriptions, the chara6iers ta4 
die fentiments^ for the principles and the extoiplte 
of pure tafie, which they containi Thefe niiift 
ever be what they once were, and their relativ6 
importanoe nluft ever remain the fame. It ii 
not the dicoyery of neutral falts, or the d^ecoto^ 
pofitioh of alkalis, that can alter the value of 
ancient literature— that can make eloquence leA 
powerful, poetry lefs dharming, hiftorical example 
le& forcible, dr moral and political reflections left 
inflruiSdvie. Where then is the wifdom of bring- 
ing into €omparifcMi things which have no oominon 
points of relation ; which are in iadl hefteiogene^ 
oos^ mid mcommenfurate with each other ? What- 
ever may be the advancement later ages have 
made in the knowledge of the pmpecties of 
bodies, the tehnper and conihtution of the hmmanr 
itiind cannot have changed ; and the writers beft 
adi^ted to make imprefficHi there, if we tilm hot 
ftupidly and fuUenly away^ will perform their dffice 
now as heretofore. 

Nefver kkns beKeve that the irifiprdveHtentof 
chemical arts, howevek- ihuch it may tend to the 
augmentation of national riohd^ can fopeHede 
the ufe of that intelle<Stual laboratory, where the 
fages oif Greece Explored the hidden elements of 

which 
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which man confifls, and fiuthfuUy recorded ail 
their difcoveries. Never let us permit the volumes 
which inclofe thefe early records, which prefent us 
with a diftind view, not only of the refults, but 
of each varied procefs in all its ilages ; never let 
us permit them to moulder and periih as they lie, 
inienlible of that kind Providence which pre» 
ferved them through their long and dark voyage, 
and of thofe heroic efforts which baf&ed all the 
fiiry of ignorance, and enabled them to ride out 
the ftorm in fafety. Some indeed have unhappily 
foundered in their courfe; but even of thefe, the 
icattered wreck has been wafh^ in by the waves, 
and proves to us, while we gather along the (hore 
its glittering fragments, how precious the lading 
was which has been caft away. 

If, in the fearch for thefe difmembered parts, 
ibmething more than fober reafon would dictate 
has been felt, fome devotional pailion, as for ^^the 
^^ torn body of a martyred faint," why fhould we 
icofFat the honefl toil, and not rather admire and 
applaud the zeal which fufiains it ? As the feigned 
wandering of that Egyptian Queen for her loft 
Ofiris, or, as the nobler fable tells, though bom in 
later days*, of the Virgin Truth, whofe lovely 
form, once fo perfedi and glorious to look upon^ 
was by a race of wicked deceivers hewn into a 

. • Sec Milton's " Speech for the Liberty of unliccnfcd Print, 
"ing/'p.^i;. Svo. 
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thoufand pieces, and fcattered to the four winds ; 
&} has it been with the body of ancient learnings 
mangled and diiperfed as it was throughout the 
world. And it is only by long fearch and painful 
diligence, that limb after limb has been founds 
and reftored in fome meafure to that form of per- 
fect beauty which it once had. The fervice 
liirely is entitled to our thanks and praiie : and 
that enthufiafm, which magnifies the value even 
of the minuteft relic, will meet with refpedt and 
forgivenefs among liberal minds. Mockery we 
know will always be the engine of vulgar malice^ 
to undermine that which overtops itfelf ; and envy 
wiU afk& to defpife what it does not and cannot 
poflefs. But from the more enlightened clafs^ 
efpecially from thofe who hold up the torch of 
criticifm, and pour its ufeful beams to the remote 
comers of our ifland, it is not too much to expe6l 
that the peaceful and inofFenfive purfuits of learn- 
ing may be (hielded from fcorn and calumny — ^that 
they will not at leail themfelves wantonly attack 
them with rude clamour or infulting farcafm, and. 
leaft o(a\l fabricate abufes for the fake of vent- 
ing their fpleen, or difplaying the vain talent of' 
wit and raillery. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Courjh qf Studies purfued at Oxford. 



Nothing feems lefs unclerflood, or mow 
ind^ftrioufly mifr^refented^ than the couife of 
ftudias^ which this Univerfity refonne^ ?nd fettJod 
fi>P9^ years ago, and which is now purfued eyan 
more v^roufly than at the time of ijts firft inr 
ftijt^tion. In the prefent chapter I pippoj(e ta 
explain very minutely its ievera] parts ^ and to 
tisirow in ocqafionally fuch remarks as feaoQ neceilaiy 
to m^ the x>bje6Uons> which are now aqd thw 
aUe(%od by hafty and fuperficial obforvers. f^ 
plan of ijtudies Sketched on p£4)er i$, I api aware^ 
often very fallacious : and nothing is more eafy, 
thw tp miilead the public by a ^ i^n4 plo^ufible 
fiatemeat of this kind* I have myij^ ie^ outr 
lines jdrawn, divided into fiudtes of the firil year^ 
of the fecond year> and fo on^ which appeaiied tQ 
comprehend almoft all one could deiire to leai;^ 
either in literature or fcience : but the peribns 
who execute this plan mufi be more fortunate 
than common^ if the materials on which they 
operate are capable of bearing it. In a Univer- 
fity 
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fity, one fourth part of whidh changes every year, 
the new comers differ fo widely in age, in ca- 
pacity, in difpolition and turn of thought, in 
previous knowledge and attainments, that it feems 
inconceivable how they can be claflified in this 
manner, without a iacriiice, not of extreme cafes, 
(for that muft happen in all comprehenfive plans) 
but of ibmething worth preferving and improving 
in all. The books and the portions of (cience 
allotted to the firft year are fuch as many, by the 
mod diligent ftudy during four years, can never 
go beyond ; while others come fo ripe and forward 
as to be quite fit to begin where the former end. 
The facility, again, of learning, the rate of ad- 
vancement varies in fuch wide proportions, that 
no fair clailification can be founded on this bafis^ 
It is idle .to think that any iyftem of education, 
can equalize the powers of different minds. The 
nominal rank and precedence of the ftudent, 
like rank in all the liberal profeflions, muft be 
determined chiefly, not by his merit, but by his 
ftanding : the habits of Ibciety, the mixed and en- 
tangled interefts of life require it : but in obtain- 
ing this rank, it may be contrived (and it is the 
great fecret of liberal education fo to contrive it) 
that emulation ihall be an active, fteady, and 
commanding principle. Compulfion in fuch cafes 
is ridiculous. It fearcely fucceeds even in a 
nurfery ; and, as w^ advance in years, is lefs to be 
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wiAed ior, «ad is id ^^ft lefs practicable. Con* 
&mt qdmomtioDy tbe conibiouiaefs af an over* 
i^ing eye^ the i^r of reproof^ and the hope of 
praife^ ai€ indeed of fervice^ are even neod&ry to 
overcome the defultory habits of youth, to check its 
wanderingSi to fix its FdolutkniB) and keep it to its 
purpofe. Thefe however ate fecondaiy and in- 
cidental powers: they ferve to rdfit and keep 
the madiinery in order; but the great ^ri«^, 
which moves and invigorates tlie whole^ is emula- 
tion* 

According to the laft relations, the Uni- 
verfity Honours are obtained in the foUowing 
loanner. 

As foon as the ftudent liters on his third yeia*, 
he is iiibjed to a public examination, which ad- 
mits him, not to the Degree of Batchebr of Arts, 
but to that mteroaediate ftep, which ftill retmas 
its oU title of Sophija Generalis. The okl exer- 
cife was a logical diiputation in the public Schools 
' on three philofophical qiieftions, which had \og^ 
dwindled into an in%nificant form, before the 
prefent exercife was fuhftituted in its room. At 
this previous examination he is expe^ed to ceo- 
jftrue accurately fome one Greek and one Latin 
book at leaft s the mofi difficult works are not 
fequired or a:icourBged, 19 ther^ is no competi-* 
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tkm between the candidates, 'and an accurate 
graihmatical Kquaintance with the ftradhire of 
the two langtiages is the point chiefly hiquired 
into. Xenophon, Homer^ Herodotus, Sophodea, 
Euripides, imd Demofthenes among the Greeks, 
and Virgil, Horace, Salluft, Liry, and Gioeroy 
among the Latins, are the moft ufiial bboks. Be- 
fides this, he is examined in ibme oompendinm bi 
Logic, (generally Aldrich^) Which is never omit- 
ted, and in the dements of Geometry and Algriira^ 
which are not held to be abfolutely indifpenfable» 
All this is done in public. Eight candidate! 
may be examined in one day, who are alt pi^efent 
during the whole time ; and there is commonly 
a numerous attendance of Junior Students. In* 
deed there muft pf neceffity be an audience, be- 
caufe every candidate is bound to attend one 
examination before he is examined himielf. The 
number however bt exceeds what the Statute 
requires, and the School is often quite full. The 
Examiners are four in number, efpeciatly appoint- 
ed by the Univerfity, tod iVom to. the faitfafbl 
performance of their duty. 

If the ftudent fieiils on this oocaiion, it pafies 
Jkbjilentio. He does not receive his certificate 
at the clofe df the day ; and he may prefent hin^ 
ielf again the next term. 

After having palled this Examination, his 
ftadies are directed mote fteadily io the other, 
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where the honour he acquires will depend en- 
tirely on hift own exertions. He cannot prefent 
faimfelf till after the third year is completed^ and 
it is^ common to defer it till the end of the fourth 
year. He is then examined firft in the rudi- 
ments of Religion : a pailage in the Greek Tefta- 
ment is given him to conftrue^ and he is tried, 
by queflions arifing out of it^ whether he has a 
proper view of the Chriftian Icheme, and of the 
outline of facred hiftory. He is expeded to give 
Ibme account of the evidaices of Chriftianity, and 
to ihew by his anfwers that he is acquainted with 
the thirty-nine Articles^ and has read attentively, 
ibme commentary upon them. He is examined 
again in Logic, the object being chiefly to fee 
that he has jufl and firm conceptions of its lead-* 
ing principles ; and, on this occaiion, fele^tiojos 
from the Organon are often introduced. 
* The Examination then proceeds to Rhetoric 
and Ethics. Upon thefe fubjedis the celebrated 
treatises of Ariftotle are chiefly uied : and who- 
ever is mafter of them knows what an exerciie 
of the mind it is to acquire a thorough infight 
into the argument, and what a ferious diicipline 
the ftudent muft have undergone, who has ac- 
compiifhed this point. Th^ accurate method 
pbferved in each treatife renders it not a per- 
plexing, but merely an arduous taik : the preci- 
^n of the language, the cloie connection of the 
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lealbning^ the enlarged philofq^hical ywws, and 
the immenfe ftore of principles and maxims which 
they contain, point them out as the befl: calculated 
perhaps of any fingle works for bringing into play 
all the energies of the intellect, and for trying, not 
merely the diligence of the fcholar, but the habit 
of^diicrimination which he has formed, the gene- 
ral accuracy of his thought^, and the force and 
vigour of his mind. If it be at all of ufe to 
divide, to (fiftinguiih, and to define, to Audy clear 
arrangement and order, to difcem connedtion, 
and to comprehend a plan compofed of many 
widely-ieparated parts, hardly any works can be 
named, fo well adapted to all theie purpoies. To 
thefe is often added, at the option of the ftudent, 
the treatife on Politics, which is in fa6t a con- 
tinuation and completion of the Ethical Syiiem. 

Befides thefe treatiies of Ariftotle, Quintilian 
as belonging to Rhetoric, and the philoibphical 
works of Cicero, efpecially that De Officiis, as 
belonging to Ethics,, are admitted. And theie 
lail, as being of ealier attainment, are of courfe 
the choice of many candidates. But neither of 
them are ftridJy indifpenfable. 

In examining viva voce almoft two hundred 
candidates every year, nearly in the fame depart* 
ments, much fkill and care is requilite, left a cer^ 
lain routine of queftions be introduced, which a 
iludent may learn, and give to them fome plauiible 
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anfwers, without having drawn his knowledge 
from the original foultse. Nothing but practice and 
conftant vigilance^ jdiied to a familiar acquaint* 
ance with the feveral books^ can efFeftually guard 
againft this abufe. And hence to a by-^ftander 
the Examination may often feem vague and de* 
fultory, when the defign only is, to probe the 
candidate here and there^ and afcertain that his 
reading hasiieen ferious, not loofeor Aiperficial, or, 
as might fometimes happen, none at all. 

At this Examination the ihident prefents What 
number of Claflical Authors he pleaies, provided 
they be not leis than three, and thofe of the 
higher order, including both languages. It is 
not unufual for thofe who aim at the higfaeft 
honours to mention Homer, Pindar, one, two, or 
three of the Greek Tragedians, and Ariftophanes. 
Thucydides is feldom omitted. The other hii^ 
torians, and the orators, are alio included, accord- 
ittg M the ftudent*s line of reading has been. Of 
Latin Authors, befidesthepoetsof the Auguftanage, 
livy, Tacitus, Cicero, Juvenal, and Lucretius, fire 
the moft ufual. In the bodes that he nitfnes, he 
is expedled to be well and accurately verfed. And 
although great encouragement is given to an 
enlarged range, yet a hafty and unfcholarlike 
manner of reading, however extenfive it may be^ 
will not obtain reward, and is in fB& ixmA 
difcountenanoed. 
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Bdidas the queftions propoled vtva wee, tmay 
iHhers iq the differwt braocheB of the £xamma<^ 
tkm are put, and mfwer^ cm paper, while other 
thinga are going oo. And itt this coanner alib 
the candidate's knowledge of Latinity i$ tried* 

The Mathematical Examination i» quite a di£^ 
tia& bufiiiefi. It i^ condu6ied indeed at the iame 
4ime, but ia chiefly done on paper> if the fiudent 
has advanced far in thpie ftudies ; although for every 
candidate who prefents himi^f in Mathematica 
there is an oral examination, in whi^, with a taUe 
of diagrams before him> he is xcsdkd upon, not to 
give full and long demoollFations^ but, as the 
JExaminer timis over a correfponding table, to 
anfver queftions relating to the proparties of 
.figures, and the mode of f»roving certain the- 
CMiems. I^e foundneft of his Scientific ftudies 
is thus made known ; and he has problems, which 
require time and olofe attention, to ibive at his 
leifure on paper, while the examination pailea on 
to others* 

It muft be well known to every one t^ has 
had experience in life, that, notwithfianding this 
jfarmidable array of books and fciences, great 
9uniba^ of cai]^dates muft be albwod to pafs^ 
whofe attainmaits in both are, from various 
qaufes, very inowfiderable. Still if the fyfiem 
Jbe ib Qondu<Sted as to encourage exertion^ it 
'ivould b« abftird to t^^i6i thoie of the moft. mo* 
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derate pretenfions^ who have pailed through their 
period of refidence with good conduA, and a to- 
lerably regular attention to the prefcribed ftudies. 
Nothing but extreme incapacity, extraordinary 
want of ichool education, or grofs idlenefs at the 
Univerfity, will abfblutely exclude a ftudent from 
his d^ee at the regular time. Of this defcription 
fome few are found every year. But even thefe are 
not finally rge<fted; they may appear at the fol- 
lowing Examination, and, unlefs the fame infuffi- 
ciency is again obierved, generally pafs. 

Of thofe who are thought worthy of Honours, 
there are two clafles in the branch of Literature, 
and two in that of Mathematical Sciences ; and 
nothing hinders a candidate from being diftin- 
guifhed in each branch : indeed this double Ho- 
nour is very frequent. The fecond Clafs of each 
department is divided into two parts, an upper 
and a lower ; fo that in fa6t there are three 
clafles of Honours in Literature, and three in 
Mathematics. The individuals of each clafs are 
arranged among themfelves, not according to 
merit, but in alphabetical order. It has ufually 
happened, that above one third of the whole num- 
ber of candidates have been placed in the lifl of 
honour : but of thefe by far the greater part are 
in the lower divilion of the fecond clafs. All thefe 
names are printed : the names of thofe who fim- 
ply pafs, and obtain no honour, ai€ not printed! 

If 
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If any candi^te is rgei6ted, it pafifes Jkb Jiientio. 
His cert^cate is' not deBvered to him. 

The Examiners are iwom officers, appointed 
for two years; they are four in number, and 
muft all be prefent, unlefs prevented by iieknefs • 
or fome very urgent cauie. The School is in ge- 
neral much crowded during the Examination- 
weeks, efpeciially when a candidate, who enjoys 
any previous reputation^ is to appear. In fuch 
eaies a flrong intereft is excited among all orders, 
and great attention is paid. 

it will he evident, from the ftatement here 
given, that the fludents are prepared to pafs this 
examination, not by folemn public ledhires, de- 
livered to a numa^us clafs from a Profeflbr's chair, 
but 'by private ftudy in their reipeAive CoUtegeSi 
This method of ftudy is the next thing which re- 
quires to be explained ; for upon this point alio 
the world are greatly, and in fbme inftances pun- 
pofely, miiinformed. 

The mode 6f inftru6Hon by College Lectures, 
which prevails at both the Englifh Univerfities, 
is an innovation upon the original plan, which 
formerly obtained among them, and which is ftill 
prac^ifod in foreign univerfities, and I believe in 
thofe of Scotland. Some peculiar advantages 
there wte attefnding each method, and the beft 
method perhaps would b^ that wWch fhould imite 
both more eompletely than ia the cafe with any 
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inpdem univerfitjr. If, however, they are com- 
pared one againft the other, as means of infiruc- 
tion, the preference feems ibrongly due to that of 
College Le6iures. 

Under this fyftem the pupils of one tutor 
are eafily clailed according to their capacities, and 
the ftock of learning and fcience they bring with 
them. When formed into thefe fubdivifions, the 
phojce of the lecture may be adapted to their pe» 
puliar wants, and the ledurer can perceive, indi- 
vidually as he goes along, how his inilrudlion is 
received. The heayinefs of folitary reading is 
l^ieved by the number which compofe a dafs : 
this number varies from three or four to ten or 
twelve : a fort of emulation is awakened in the 
pupil, and a degree of animation in the inilm<Stor, 
which cannpt take place with a fiiigle pupil, and 
which approaches to the vivacity of a public 
Ipeaker addrefSng an audience. At the fame time 
he can addrefs himfelf to individuals, fatisfy their 
fcruples, correct their errors, and in ib doing, the 
fubjedt being thoroughly fifted apd handled is 
feen in a variety of lights, and fjE^ens more du- 
rably on the mind of thofe who are Jlifteners 
iperely. Indeed, the impreflion thus made by 
theorems pf fcience, and by procelles of reafon- 
ing on ever}' fubjedl, is fo much more vivid, and 
the means are at hand of afcertaining (q latifr* 
' ^^oril^ hQw each pupil receives what he hears, 
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that the bofinds of teaching is made lefs irkfome 
and fatiguing to both parties; and in a few 
weeks the tutor is enabled to form a jufter efti«- 
mate of die abilities, and quicknefs, and mental 
habits^ of his pupil, than any other fyAem could 
explain to him in as many years. 

In reading the pvincipal Claiiic Authors aUb, 
which, forms a great part of Oxford* Education, 
the advantages of this method are not lefs con- 
ipicuousl A habit of acduiacy, the 1^ hft\nl 
which a yocmg man acquires by Mmfelf/is thus 
created. A thoufand points are remarked as he 
goes along^ which would have eicaped a iolitary 
ihident. Bad ichooKpra^^ices are correded. 
Principles of tafte and critidfm are conveyed in 
the moft ftr&ing manner, becaufe they artie out of 
the occaiion, and are taught with the example be- 
fore him. Opinions of men and books, and what- 
ever elfe is connedled with the topics as they occur^ 
are ealily communicated. The icheme of literature 
is gradually unfolded to his mind, according as he 
id able to bear it, and to profit from it. In fa6t) 
ihere is no work of the clafs here* alluded to, 
which may not ierve as a text-book ; with which 
information of every fort may, as the occaiion 
requires, be interwoven ; and the mode of impart- 
ing it may be adapted to the individual who is 
addrefled. It is thus that the flores of one mind 
may mofl effeAually be transfufed into another^ 
u 2 whether 
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vhether cxnlcwiniiig nwtters of litemture, or phi* 
lofophy^ or rdigion> or the condud c£ life. It is 
ia t^e^ repding9 (that the Mi merit of tfaofe an- 
dent Hiodds is ibade inromihent, and brought 
home to tht feelings and if^pprdienfioa jc£ every 
one. They ferve as ^McdsneaB and -exempfaffSy 
aooOflPcUng te) wiuch piivate.'ihicfy may be formed 
awi moulded; lor in pnra^ ftudy^ after all^ the 
great fiield of literature muft.be trawied. And 
h&tkoi is '^blifked that intercourie of mmd, 
whicfa^ i^peroejptibly, gives a tins9»e.eren to 
the mod: thoughtlds^ and marks a lafting ifaunp 
on others, ^fao are hardly ccmfdons of the foe- 
ctifiye impul&s, 1^ 'which the impreffion is con- 
tiftually worn in. 

In the mofle ambitious (K^day of a piibfic Lee* 
ture^ tbere are, beyond a doubt, advantages vAikh 
private ittftrudion cannot have. The effinrt o( 
the liedlurer as naturally greater, his matter 
more carefully prepared, his tcMie and di6lioB 
more elen^ated and impreffive. There are emo- 
tions which eloquence can. raife, and which lead 
tp loftii^ thoughts and nobler afinrings than com- 
monly (^ing up in the private intercoorfe of 
men : when the latent ilame of genius has been 
kindled by ibme tranfient ray, (hot perhaps at ran- 
dom, and aimed leail where it took the gi-eateft 
eflfcM^^ but which has fet aU the kindred fporks 
that lay ther^ in fuch a heat and fiir, as that no 
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torpid mAAoDce, or ioiv 'cdlthy-^xioted jdaowq^ (haSk 
ev6r again fiDOther' or ked^ them dcnvift; . Fraon 
tins ing^ lineage may fpnng aneter-^aSiog raoa; 
fevf indeed^ but more ilhxftrious bectaiifB.tltefaflei ' 
few^ through <irfiom the royal blood of philofiiphgr' 
fliall de(bend= in its pumft efaaniiilsy butt mUt 
hardly be brocgtrt down to ihingteisilh the ba&r 
aHoy of tiie mifchocdad moltitude. It is not^ it 
cuinot be^. the moft efFedhial meaoa by wUcb.in*- 
flnidtion is to be conv^cd rto ttie mmdt tif 4he 
geeat an^brity of ftodenta; and to d6 tfaa6y.ftarely, 
isr the prime dbjedl ia any iyflem of naticiDat 
eduoa^on. The ^fucoeffion df* Bhiftriotifi. Mpaea 
bE€u^ inter notice by tlie other fiwKle,;]S'apt to 
caft a dehifive fplendour. OT«r the ploimiieBi 
nmffis which it ittaraines^ and to wkhdniw our 
atteqtioa fhrni the tihKiu&nd inferior ob^efkawhidi: 
are cro^rded in the backgroundi le& eaptftvatiBg^ 
it is true; to die imagiaationy but lequaiUy «Bti« 
tied to the cane of true philanthrq»y. . I would 
not ondervailie thefii higher doii^; bat:we mtift^ 
be cautious how they lead us out of the trariL 
of plain and fober induftry. A thirfi' for diftino- 
tion may mterfere with homely duttea mbre 
reaHy imporhmt to . niankbid. Our huHbandry is 
truly on a large &ale; hot let us>beware how 
we fiwrifioe^ ^ler the example of vain oAenta- 
tiona breeders^ the food of fome twenty or thirty, 
6fc the iake of making a proud ihew- of one. 

Such 
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Such produce is not the true or certain teft of 
ikilful management. If we fend out into the 
world an annual fupply of men^ whole minds are 
imbued with literature according to their ieveral 
meafures of capacity, imprefled with what we 
hold to be the foundeft principles of poiicy and 
religion, grounded in the elements of fcience, 
and taught how they may bed dire& their efKnts 
to farther attainments in that line; if, with this 
common ftpck, of which they all partake, they be 
encouiraged afterwards to ihike off into the feveral 
profeiiions and employments of life, to'eogi^ in 
&e public fervice of the ftate, or to watch over 
and manage the lefler circle of affairs, which the 
independent gentlemen of this country, and of 
this country only, oondudl in their refpe&ive 
neighbourhoods ; I think we do a greater and 
moo-e iblid good to the nation, than if we fought 
to extend over Europe the feme of a few exalted 
individuals, or to acquire renown by exploring 
untroddai regions, and by holding up to the worlds 
ever ready to admire what is new, the feuits of 
our difeovery. 

Let not this be conffaiied into an admiffion 
that fpeculation is difeouraged. Tl)e*fe£t is not 
fo. But it is not, and it ought not to be the 
bofinefs of a body. It is for us to execute an 
eftablifhed iyilem ; to teach and to recommend 
what is thoroughly approved. Individuals may. 
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engage in the tafk of difbovery; and they are 
better fitted for that talk, if they be well informed 
in what is already known. In cafe they fhould 
be rewarded for their honourable fearch, ^^ if truth 
*^ ftiall have ipoken to them, before other men,* 
let them in the name of truth not withhold the 
iecret ; it will be eagerly Mened to here as elfe- 
where ; and if, afler due probation, it be found to 
be indeed the voice of truth which fpake it, our 
iyftem will thankfully receive the wholelbme ali- 
ment. But to expe6l that every crude opinion or 
untried theory fhall enter as fo6n as it demands 
admiffion, and take its place amongft us, while 
we rife up and make room to receive it, is againft 
all reaibn and the analogy of things. Let the 
experiments be tried, and repeatedly tried, in 
feme iniignilicant ipot, feme corner of the farm : 
but let us not rilk the whole harveft of the year 
upon a doubtful proje<S^. 

Tliere is one province of education indeed, in 
which we are flow in believing that any difcoveries 
can be made. The feheme of Revelation we 
think is dofed, and we expert no new light on 
earth to break in upon us. The facred volume 
we know has been abufed, (as what gift of the 
Almighty has not been abufed?) for the worfl and 
wickedeft* ends. It has been hidden from the 
world, it has been corrupted, mifinterpreted, and 
perverted, ib as to become an engine of fraud and 
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cnoFj and .l>^4 6natucifin.j Thefe Art^^nd diefe 
B&sof violeaoe w^ hold it our efpecial duty to 
mnedy aid to gua«d agaiofi i ip keep^ ftiiA watch 
fousid that iacred citadel^ to deliver Qut in due 
meaiiar^ ariid ieaibn the i^ores it contains, to make 
mr couA4;rymen look to it as a tower qi ilrength^ 
and to defend it againft open and feci?et enoaies^ 
h ftafid)! coi^picuoua in all our ftreets: it eatfehet 
thc^ eye in every diredlion, and at every turning : 
and we fhonld think all our views incomidete 
without it^ 

But I hav^> while puiifuing thefe topics as tfaejir 
preflkl upon my attention, left two or three: 
points omitted^ which*. belong to the detail of ow 
proceedings. 

NotwithAaading the high authoriities. quoted 
isgaanft the praiiStice .of. compoikion, it formB part: 
^f the bufineis of education ia e»Qh Colfegje. 
Theie exercifes however ajie all in profe^ with the 
fedr exoepttQns before alluded to^ aod they are al- 
toifiately Englifhi and latm. In feme Cdle^ ar 
feledtion of the beft is* m&de every week^ ^nd read) 
pubtidy before the College by the audbors. Ia 
others they are cdlleded at the end of each tcrav 
feme judgment is pronounced upon them^ ancL 
thoie who have- wiutten the beft are thanked md. 
ocMtonoended. 

It is alfo the praftiee of moft Gdl^[^ (certain^. 
l)s idf all the brger Golk^pes) to examihftiey^; 
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-fittdent at'the^nd of eabh te]:m' in^hfeHfttoiiM ef 
the term. On thi^ occafion 'he^prefents writteh 

notes and abridgments which he has foithcid^ asid 
gives an account cJf any othir^ things he has read, 
connected withthfe mkih courfe of his-ftudies. 

There have alfb been for abotit forty years JM«e 
Exercifes, propofed by the GhahdeHor, in-Latih 
Verfe, and Englifh Profe ; to which oar prefi^t 
Chancellor has added one, at^his own'fuggeftii^i^, 
in: Latin FroCe. Thefe are opeii to the whole 

• Univerfity ; and the fuccefsful compel tions are 
recited in the Theatre in the moft public manner 
at the annual Commemoration. -Tht niimiber 
of exercifes ufually given in is fifty oriixty: aiiid 
occafionally a Prize in' 'Englifh- Verfe is added, 
which has'* brought forth poems of no com'mdn 
merit. 

Such is the outline of the fterdies of this place: 
an outline, which I do not fay is incapable of 
being improved, and enlarged, but which, does 
feem to comprehend all the leading objects of 
liberal education. In particular, it might, with- 

'^ut danger of interfering too much with the 
more efficient ftudies of private ooUeges, admit 
of more frequent public le6hiring than is at 
prefent pra6tifed. But to fuppofe that there 
is no fuch ledluring, is a great mifhrke. . Befides 
acourle, and fometimes two courfes, in 'divinity, 
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I have already mentioned that lectures in this 
way are read by the feveral Frofeflbjs in Natural 
PhUofophy^ Aftronomy^ Chemiifay, Mineralogy^ 
Botany^ Anatomy^ to clallea drawn £rom different 
Colleges^ at the option of the individuals^ or 
under the adyice of their tutors. Public ledlures, 
which are rather detached diflertations^ are alfo 
F^> one in each jterm^ to the whole Univerfity 
by the Prpfeflbr of Poetry, and the Profeflbr of 
Modem Hiftory. There is likewise a Courfe 

' in Modem Hiftory often read to a iele6t cla&, 
in which the doctrines of Political Economy have 
by the prefent Profeilbr been much introduced 
anddiicuiled* 

That Political Economy therefore is unknown 
or di&ountenanced as a icience, is equally wrong 
with many other imputations againft us. The 
bed woiks in that branch, as well as in the ele- 
ments of Law and Politics, are in the hands of 

; many ftudent^, with the full approbation of thoie 
who r^ulate their ftudies; although it is never 
forgotten that to lay a foundation of liberal 
Kterature, ancient and modem, before any pa^ 
ticular purfuit absorbs the mind, is our main 
bufinefs. Any Undent alfo may obtain affiflance 
from the Profellbrs of Saxon and Oriental 
learning. But it is feldom that clailes are form- 

, ed in thefe branches. A few individuals, enough 

to 
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to keep up the fucceflton unbroken^ have always 
made them their favourite ftudy. But no ac- 
count is taken of thefe matters at the Examina* 
turns for D^^rees^ 



X 2 CHAP. 



n9 



Of Plans op Education in general, and partis 
cularly of Englijh Education. — Abtife of the 
term Utility. — Remarks on the Stvdy of 
Political Economy and Moral Philofophy — 
Of fome vulgar errors rejpe&ing Oxford — 
Conclti/ion^ 



X LANS of Education can never create great 
men* It is a weak and miftaken opinion one 
now and then meets with in the world ; and all 
the teftimony of hiftory and experience will never 
wholly explode it. Native vigour and perfe- 
vering exertion are the rare qualities^ which lead 
to excellence of every kind. Thefe qualities^ it U 
true^ may be aided^ encouraged^ and diredled by 
method. Still it cannot happen that the me- 
thod beft adapted for the generality of cafes will 
exa6Uy fuit each. The charge of education is a 
weighty one, and many interefts are involved in 
it: it muft be conduced with a view to the ge- 
neral benefit; and rules not always liked^ not 
always profitable to individuals^ mufl be inforced* 
Some perhaps will be impatient^ and pveHhoot 

the 
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the oonvo3f5 in hopes of making. a. better^ mar^ 
keL But it is at their own perih and as die* 
^dimitage is pnecarious^ fo is the failiii3& unpitkd^ 
and witbout remedy. 

There are agi^in many whaipeak, there are fome; 
even who have written uppa education, as if in. 
its befi form it were one. continued fyftem o£ 
reilnuat,. of artificial guidance^ and OTer<-niling( 
iafpe4£tion. The mind, they tdl. us, may b^ 
moulded like wax^; and wax--work truly is . aU. 
thde plans will make of it. Such was the old 
Platonic reverie : fuch was the Jefuit fcheme, the 
noft per£s& dhlUtraining,. perhaps, from the 
Ceotinel'to the GeneraL, that ever was deviled^ 
Such in a great measure is. the method of the 
SKxIem Quakers. Hesuren, and the guaodian ge>» 
oiyrof Bngl^ liberty, preferve us from this, de^ 
l^rading prooefs. We want not men who are 
dipped and efpaiieted into any fbrm^ which the 
whim of the gardener may di(9»te, or the narrow 
Umita of his parterre require. Let our iaptingi 
take their fid) ipread, and fend Ibrth theiif vigorous 
(hoots in att the boldneia and variety of nature*' 
Their laxAiriance muft be pruned; their difiortions 
re6kified; the rdk; and canker and caterpillar of 
vifieoan^lykqitfirom them: we muft* dig round 
thesBy and' water them, and repleniih the eu 
liMiAioB' of the foil by continual, dreffing^ TThe 

funbeami 
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funbeams of heaven, and the elements of nature^ 
mH do the reft. 

In the firft ftages indeed of infancy and boy- 
hood^ reftraint muft be continually pnu^ifed, and 
liberty of atSiion abridged. But, in proportion as 
reaibn is ftrengthened, freedom Ihould be ex- 
tended. At fome of our public fchools, it is faid, 
this freedom is indulged bo a dangerous extent. 
The charge may be juft ; and if fo, the evil calls 
aloud for corre6Uon. But when a fiudent is fent 
to the Univerfity, he ought to underftand that he 
muft think, in a great meafure, and a£t, for him- 
felf. He is not to.be for ever watched, and 
checked, and controlled, till he fancies that every 
thing is right which is not forbidden : as if there 
were no confcience within him, and no God 
above him, to whom he is accountable. Obe- 
^ence is indeed a virtue even in man; but it is 
obedience founded in right reaibn, not in fear. 
Unlefs joined with this principle, virtue itfelf 
hardly deferves the name. Unlefs fome choice be 
left it, fome voluntaiy SL&ion to try its fleadinefs^ 
how fhall it approve itfelf to be virtue ? 

On this principle I rgoice to fee a manly and 
generous difcipline eftablifhed among us— a difei- 
pline which enjoins nothing, which prohibits no- 
thing, which puniihes nothing, but what reafim 
and common fenfe declare deferving of that treat* 

meat. 
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ment There are decencies and formalities, indi^ 
ferent perhaps in their own nature^ which all well- 
ordered communities, efpecially if nmneroas, find 
it expedient to inforce by rules ; and which none 
but a depraved tafte would difrelifh or habitually 
violate. But in all the great bufinefs of educa* 
tion, the ftudent feeb that what he does is his own 
doing; the free working of his own will ; affiiled 
certainly by counfel, by reprooi^ and by enpou- 
ragement ; but fpringing principally from his own 
fenfe of what is fitting, virtuous, and honourable. 

In the favourite ftudies of the place, they meet 
with nothing but what tends to breed and fofter 
thefe noble fentiments ; to make them fed what 
they owe to thdr country in a land of fi-eedom^ 
and what their country expe&s from them. In 
the hifiories of Thucydides and Xenophon they 
fee refleded all the great caufes and motives, 
which can ever agitate and difiradl their own na- 
tion. They read, unmixed with the prejudiced 
and perverfe clamours of party, the fatal confe- 
quences of mifrule and anarchy, of wild demo- 
cracy, of unlimited or unjufl power. In thele 
works, more efpecially in the former, is fpread 
out before their *eyes a crowded but not a con- 
fiifed pidture of human affairs, exhibiting all the 
paifions, both in their fecret workings and in 
their fiillefl energy — all the difficulties and duties 
of a true patriot — ^all the virtues, the vices, the 

intrigues. 
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mtrigues,' the-Teeiprocal intertfts, aiid-the diver- 
miffed 'fortunes c>f ^iree ftatcs; and with the filH6(l 
fliid mttitttefi detail ofiaifts are interwoven fuch 
fefledtions and reafonings, as muft for ever fix on 
ttiai hiftory • the- feal of political- wifdom, and miikt 
it td be, tsiiat its author nobly and boMly foretold 
it would be, a fiaiiding^ monument of inihiidion 
to MI times. 

^n the latter ^f'thefe writers they will iise-how 
ii6Kve patriotiiin jartd fkiU in affairs may be com- 
bined with the cultivation of letters and found 
phtlofophy : wWle in his luminous narrative will 
occur -to them futh a lively and juft account of 
things, fuch ftrong portraits 'ftarting, as it were, 
4rom t^ page in their native mien and features, as 
to carry almoft. all the> difl:indnefs, and more than 
ill ' the authority, of living examples. And fixrni 
fio fludycan an EngKfhman acquire a better in- 
l^t into 'the mechanifm and temper of civil 
^government: from none can he draw more in- 
ibliftive-teflbns,'both of the danger of turbulent 
fi^ion, imd of corrupt oKgardiy : from none ean 
4ie better learn how-to play fkilfuUy upon, and 
4iow to keep in order, that finely-toned inftru- 
ment, a- free people. 

• To think that any fludent can perufe and mt^ 
<derfland thefe works without catching ibme pon- 
^tton of 'tifie generous fpirit thatbreathes in themi 
is to argue- an- ignorance of the fiwne arid eon- 
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ffitution of itian's nature ; and tnany> We truft, 
there are^ who, in the lofty language of Mrlton^ 
^' are led by them and dravm in willing obedience^ 
" enflamed with the ftudy of learning, and the 
" admiration of virtue ; ftirred up with high hopes 
" of living to be brave men, and worthy patriots^ 
^^ dear to God^ and famous to all ages**^ 

So live they yet 
Unchanged by time, and hold their empire fiiU 
With noble minds : ftill lingering on the bionk* 
Of Ifis' iilver ftream, the Mufe of Greece, 
As by Ilifliis once, her awful truths 
Unfolds, and draws from many a record proud 
^ The great example, not in vain addrefs'd 
To Britain's youth^ that teaches how to prize 
Their country's worth, and how to guard its weal 
With virtue or with arms. Lo ! where fhe points 
To Marathon's dread plain, and the rough fliore 
Of fea-beat Salamis, and bids them mark 
How Heaven itfelf will arm, to aid the caufe 
Of virtuous freedom. From the myftic Ihrines 
Of old Eleufis, and her dark abodes. 
Went forth '^ The Mighty Mother,'' and in clouds 
Hovering aloft o'er Perlia's baffled hoft 
I'our'd wild difraay, and on the Colian rock 
Scatttr^d the frequent wreck. Then while the flame 
Glows in their youthful breafts^ paufing awhile 
The fweet inftru£trefs bids them mark again 
How Athens ntfe to empire ; firm, and wife, 
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tldlifig her fway On lovely virtue rofe ; 

Till wealth and power prevailed at length to taint' 

Her fiiDide fEutb, and warp'd her fironi the line 

Of equal rule : and the vile demagogue 

Unfix'd the people's mind : and loofening firft 

The fence of law^ that held him from his prey, 

ChangM them from what they were, from juft and 

mild 
To fierce and cruel. Ponder th' eventful tale, 
Ye rifing hopes of Britain, for it fpeaks 
With no light warning. 

Such was the imprellion made by thefe ftudies 
on one, who had himielf drank largely at the 
fountain of modem fcience as well as of ancient 
learning; who lately (hone a bright example 
among us, as the warm friend to merit of every 
kind ; who never ceafed to encourage, to diredl, 
and to ailifl thofe around him in every honour- 
able purfuit; and who is now wifely gone to 
enjoy the evening of life in repofe, fweetened by 
the remembrance of having fpent the day in ufe* 
iul and ftrenuous exertion. 

It is not without reafon then that we may 
think ourielves injured and infulted, when the 
world are told that we confine our iujftrudUon to 
the grammatical niceties of a dead language — that 
we reprefs all attempts at reaibning upon moral 
and polijtical queftions — that, ^^ by our miierabie 
'' jeabufy and littlenefs^ an infinite quantity c£ 
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^ talent is de<bt)yed9**-~that all the great topics^ in 
which the mind of a public inan fhould be w^ 
infomied, are not only negleiSted^ biit difcouraged 
or defpifed. The world in general cannot know; 
what the writer of this calumny moil probably 
knew, that the charge is falie. They will na- 
turally be imprefled by the daring look and 
menacing tone with which thefe politions are 
advanced : and^ unlefs they read with fufficiept 
attention to dete6i the ignorance and inconfiftency 
of the writer, they will conclude, that, if not 
anfwered, they cannot be denied. In fuch a cafe 
indeed, where the charge is totally unfupported by 
proof, and by the authority of any name, a bare 
denial is in ilridt juflice enough. No man can 
^rly be put on his defence, and«expe<Sted to clear 
himfelf from loofe accufations, without being 
e?en confronted with his accuier. But what 
could not in ftri6l juftice be demanded of us, it 
may flill be wife and prudent to concede^ A 
decent refpe^i: for public opinion, which every man 
and every fociety of men ought to entertain, 
makes it impoflible to hear onefelf openly and 
indufiriouily defamed without fome uneafinefe, 
and without feeling fome anxiety to give truth its 
fair chance againft malice and defamation* 

The words of this acrimonious invedlive I 
have not thought it always neceilary to tranfcribe ) 
but the fabftmce of it will not be Ibund, I truft, 

T 2 unfairly 
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imfiurly ilated^ if compared with the extnuSs be-r 
iow^; which contain ibme of the noxious infa<- 
lions in their mod rectified and concentrated 



• ' The Englifli Clergy, in whofe hands education entirelj 
.' mRs, bring up the flrft jonUg men of Ihe country, as if they 
5 were all ^o keep grammar Ichools in little country towns ^ 
' and a nobleman^ upon whofe knpwledge and liberality the 
' honour and welfare of his country may depend,. is diligently 
f worried, for half his life, with the fmall pedantry of longs 
f and (horts. .... A g^uine Oxford tutor would (hudder 
f to hear his young men difputing upon moral and political 
f truth .... He would augur nothinje; from it, but impiety 
' to God, and treafon to Kings. And yet, who vilifies both 
f more than the holy poltnxm, who carefully averts from them. 
f the fearching pye of.reafi>n, and who knows no better metho4 

* Qf teaching the higheft duties, than by extirpating the fineft 
' qualities and habits of the mind ? If our religion be a fabl^, 
' the * fooner it is exploded the better. If our government is 
' bad, it (hould be amended.* £din. Rev. iSo. ap. p. 30. 

< When an Univeriity has been c|oing ufflrfs things for a 
' long time, it appears at fifft degrading to them to be ufefixi. 
' A iet of lectures upon political economy would be difcouraged 
' in Oxford, probably defpifed, probably not permitted. . . . 
f The Paurr or the fientley of his day would be (candalized in an 

* Univerfity, to be put on a level with the difcQverer of a 
' neutral (alt ^ and yet, ivbat other meqfuxe is there afdigTuty m 

* tntelledual labour, hut ufefulrufs ^ . . . . Nothing would io 
f much tend to bring claffical literature within proper bounds, 
f i^s a fteady apd invariable afpeal (0 utility in Qur appreciation 
' of all hitman knowledge. The puffed-up pedaqt would 

* collapfe into his proper iize, and the maker of verfes, and the 
f rememberer of words, would foon aifume that ftation which 
f is the lot of thofe who go up unbidden to the upper places of 
f thp.fcaft.' Ibid. p. j|. 
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form. There is however one ingredient cattefullj 
thrown in, with a view to render the reft more 
pabtable — ^a plaufible a£k6kation of zeal for what 
is termed Utility. 

Upon this fubjedl I have already treated at 
(bme length in the third Chapter. But the fallacy 
is of fuch perpetual recurrence, that I muft r^.- 
queft a little farther attention while the iblidity 
of this pretenfion is accurately examined. Utility^ 
if it means any thing, means that which is opndu-f 
cive to fome good end. Thus a thing may be 
ufeful which is not good in itfelf, provided it lead 
to what is good. It is the value of. the end, 
which muft determine the value of the means* 
And if a queflion arife cpnceming the oomparar 
tive utility of two things, it can only be deter-^ 
mined by coniidering the nature of the ^qd^ to 
which they refpedlively lead. 

Now all thofe arts and ftudies which relate to 
the improvement of manufadures, and to the 
raifing or multiplying the means of fubfiftence, 
terminate merely in the bodily wants of man. 
Our. houfes are better fumiflied, our table may 
be better fupplied, our travelling . more commo- 
<fiou8 ; and all thefe are very defirable ends. But 
will any man who afpires to the name of philoib* 
pher maintain, that thefe are the principal ends of 
human life— that a rational being is moft nobly 
occupied in fupplying his bodily wants — ^in in^ 

fiiftering 
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litftering to the caprice^ of fafhion in drefs, in 
building, in equipage, or in diet ? There furely is 
ibme object paramount to all thefe, for which his 
Acuities are fitted, and towards which they recdve 
fix)in nature fome fecret impulie and bias ; an im* 
pulfe which he is enabled to obey, in proportion 
as the preflTure of thofe other motives is leflened^ 
which are inferior in dignity, although prior in 
neceflity. To make necejfity the (iandard of 
what is praifeworthy or honourable, is againft the 
uniform judgment of mankind. If that pofition 
were admitted, the lowed employments of life are 
unjuftly deprefled : for what fervices are more 
necefiary than thoie which provide us with food 
and raiment ? If the other wants and pleafures 
of life could not be confulted, without a facrifice 
of thefe, no man could hefitate to which to give 
the preference. It is only on the prefumption 
that thefe can be fupplied by ordinary hands, and 
that there is time and labour enough at the di£* 
pofel of fociety for other' purpofes, that we can 
at all juftify thofe lefs neceflary purfuits, which 
engage the attention of the higher depsutments 
in civilized life. This univerfal teftimony of man* 
kind, uncalled for and undefigned, appears to me 
the ftrongeft evidence for the reafonableneis of 
that diftin<ftion which every where prevails, arid 
which adihits only of fuch variations as local 
and accidental peculiarities nfitunll^ caufe. The 

main 
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main principle is not only obfervable^ but is pit> 
minent under all thefe variations^ and has been iix 
in all ages of the world. 

Still we are continually reminded, that iblid 
and uieful attainments are preferable to thofe 
which are lefs neceflary,. and which adorn rather 
than fupport life. I readily grant that they are 
fo : but only when brought into competition with 
each other. It is only when we are called upon 
to make a choice between ^o-r-when we cannot 
have both. We muft build our houfe before we 
fumifh it: but he who fupplies the library and 
the pidlures may furely be allowed to rank above 
the artificer that raifed the walls and framed the 
roof. 

Neither can any diflih<^ion be juftly made be- 
tween the cafe of manual and intelleBual labour. 
They cannot indeed be altogether feparated, even 
in the loweft occupations. And where the labour 
is purely intelledlual, I do not fee how its dignity 
can be meafured by the tendency it has to iatisfy 
the bodily wants of men. It is not, at leail, ^ 
felf-evident propofitibn ; which this Reviewer pre*- 
fumes it to be. And if it be true, much more 
reaibn does there feem for meafuring the mecha^ 
nical and corporeal employmenta of l|fe by tl^t 
ftandard. But it is not true, and never will be 
e/lablijhed in the opinions of men. It may be 
brought forwaxd upon occafion^ like many othei* 

plaulible 
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plaufible deceptions^ to ferve a temporary por^ 
pofe, to excite odium againfl one party, or to ao 
^uire popular &vour for another; and the mif^ 
chief may be great for a time, although the de« 
lufion cannot be lafiing. 

There muft be furely a cultivation of mind^ 
which is it(elf a good : a good of the higheft or* 
der ; without any immediate reference to bodily 
appetites, or wants of any kind. Of this culti- 
vation ,1 ihould fay, as of many profeflions and 
trades, that it muil not be allowed to interfere 
with duties of a plainer kind. If they cannot 
both be allowed in the fame fociety, that which is 
leaft necei!ary mufl give way. But in the pre* 
fent cafe, fuch is not the queflion. No pretence 
is fet up, that an undue proportion is withdrawn 
from the general population, and employed in 
theie iludies ; but that the Jhidies them/elves are 
.fiivolous, becaufe they do not immediately tend to 
what is called pradical good. 

There are, it is true, emergencies of lb im- 
perious a nature, that they feem, while they laft, 
to exalt the merit of him who relieves them, 
above that of every other fervice. An emergency 
of this kind is war. But no one furely can defire 
war on its^own account. No fincere Chrifiian, or 
friend to mankind, can wi(h the profeilion of 
arms to be extended beyond the neoeffity of the 
cafe. The neceflity may be lamented, but^ after 

the 



the unvai^ng experience the world Has had, it it 
the weak and vifionary theorift only that can ex- 
pe<9: to fee it altogether removed* And having 
this experience before us, any fyftem of* national 
education would be wrongs which unfitted men 
for that flate of things — any lyflem would be im* 
perfeSy which had not fbme tendency, diredl ot 
indirect, to fit them for it. And if Claflical edu^ 
cation be regarded in this light, there is none in 
which it will be found more faultlefs. A high 
ienfe of honour, a difdain of deadi in a good 
caufe> a paffionate devotion to tlie welfsire o^ 
one's country, a love of enterprize, and a love oiP 
glory, are among the firfl fentiments, which thofe' 
iludies communicate to the mind. , And as their^ 
efficacy is undoubted in correcting the narrow 
habits and prgudices to which the reparation of 
the ^feflions gives birth ; fo in the rough fchool 
of war is it more efpecially exemplified, in miti- 
gating the tone of that fevere inftrudor, and in 
foflening fbme of his harfhefl features. 

Bat I will not return, however attraAive the 
theme, to a confideration of the merits of the 
bell Claiiic writers. The praifes we beflow upon 
them will be regarded by our adverfaries, not as 
proofs^ but as encomiums ; and if what has been 
faid is not fufficient, there is nothing, I believe^ 
tiiat can be faid, to convince a hefitating and can- 
did enquirer, how naturally they tend to infpire 
z juft 
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juft and dcvatcd thoughts ; thoughts not merely 
adapted to folitude and contemplation^ but to the 
intercourfe of focial life, and to the difcharge of 
its moil adlive duties. 

Let me be permitted however, before I quit 
the fubjea, to tranfcribe a paflage from the fame 
Review; written at a time when candour and 
Bberal fentiment towards Englifh Univerfitieg 
were not unknown to it. 

<' It is the refpeft which men of rank in England 
^ufually pay to a Claflical education, that drew fironi 
** our Author the foUowing compliment, in which we 
** heartily join, in favour of our fouthem neighbours,' 
^ and which is valuable, as coming from a man little 
** accuftomed to the complimentary ftyle." 

^ We ought to judge in matters of education, rather 
' from experience than from mere reafoning. We fhould 
^ enquire what nation has produced the moft a£tive, 

* and the greateft men ; not indeed the greateft number 
^ of compilers and of book makers, but of the moft in- 
' trepid, the moft acute, accompliflied, and magnani- 

* mous charaAers ? This is very probably the Englifli 
< nation/ Edinburgh Review, Number vi. p. 352. On 
Lichtenberg's Mifcellaneous Works. 

If fuch be the advantages of a lyfiem founded 
in the fludy of ancient literature, it cannot be an 
Qbje<£t of indifierence with the nation, to lee it 
$rmly eftabliflied and well endowed. To preferve 

and 
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and uphold with due care this venerable edifjce^ 
a large appropriation both of the men and of the 
property of the country may well be made. Many 
there certainly ought to be, whoie peculiar office 
(hould lead them to examine diligently all its parts, 
to bring together fuch materials as are neceilaiy 
to counteract decay, to maintain its folidity, to 
cleanfe, to improve and embelli(fa it But it it 
the free cammunicatian of its ufe to the public, 
which is their leading purpofe ; and, 'according as 
that duty is well or ill performed, the judgment 
of the public (hould be pronounced. 

That fome of its apartments might not be ar- 
ranged more commpdiouily, or fumiihed better,, 
is more than I would preiume to iky. But on 
the fubjeCl of Political Economy, of which we 
now hear {o much, I will venture a few obfer- 
vationa in our defence. 

This is, beyond a doubt, of all Iciences relating 
to- human interefts, that in which the greateft 
progreis has^ been made in modem times; and 
much honour is due to thofe writers who have 
let in light upon this hitherto obfcure and un- 
frequented track. But the efie6l of novelty and 
difoovery is to attrad for a leafon an undue 
proportion of public favour. Such appears to me 
to have been the mifiake with regard to Political 
Economy: and, in many infiances, it has been 
a dangerous, if not a mifchievous miftake: for 
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the attainment of this ioenc^ feems almoll to 
have fupplanted all the other branches of know** 
ledge requifite for a ftateixnan; to have often nar-* 
rowed his views, and to have made him regard every 
public mealure limply in the relation it bears to 
national wealth. But this objedt, as I have al^ 
feady contended, and ever will contend, agaiq^ 
the clamorous fciolifts of the day, i^ not tha 
prime bufinefs q£ true policy. However im-t 
portant and even neceilary it may be, it is a fiib-r 
ordinate and not a predominant concern in pub^ 
)ic af{airsr*-not lefs than the management and im-» 
provement of ah eftate in private life is an in-* 
iferior duty to the education of children, the main* 
tenanoe qf char^£ter> and the guidance of a 
houfe. 

§till it cannot be difputed, that the fcieiice haa 
a tendency, if rightly fiudied, to enlarge the mind, 
arid that it will enable a man to perform piany of 
tt^e relative duties pf life, both public and private^ 
inore corredly. On this account the introduo* 
tion qf it iptp the Le6lufes pn Moderp Hiilory 
has always appeared to Tne a great improvement ) 
and the ilill fartl^er extenfiop pf the fame enquky 
would, I am perfi^ded, be much agproyed. 

Its great leading principles however fife fooi^ 
accjuired : the ordinary reading pf the flay (applies 
them. Arid with the majority of fiudeQts, ttie 
i|)ore sux^ifxate %d^ 1194. Wveftijgi((i^^ ita the^ 
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(MiDs may well be referved for thoie fituaticms 
and occafions, in which many of them will be 
placed at fome future feafon^ and which afibrd 
ample time for the completion of fuch enquiries. 
When combined with pradtical exertions^ and 
called forth by particular occalions, thefe ftudies 
gain a firmer hold, and are purfued with more 
eager interefl* The mind fhould indeed be early 
difciplined and fitted for that work: but the work 
itielf may be done when the time comes. 

It is a folly to think that every thing which a man 
is to know mufl be taught him while young; as 
if he were tafpring at once from College, and be 
intrufied with the immediate management of the 
world: as if life had no intervals for extending know« 
ledge: as if intdledtual exerciie and the a6l of 
learning were unbecoming the fiate of manhood. 

With regard to this fcience in particular, there 
are many points in it, which make me think it a 
fitter employment for the mind in an advanced 
pcrifxl of life^ than when the afFe&ions are young 
9nd growing, and liable to be cramped had flunted 
by the views of human nature which it continually 
prefeots. There is perhaps fomething in all the^ 
oretical views of /ociety, which tends to harden 
the feelings, and to reprefent man as a blind part 
of a t)lind machine. • The frame-work of thali 
great ffarufiure muft, we know, be put together 
ppQO fuch principles. And the more enlarged 
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^ur fphere of ailion is, the more correA and lu- 
minous ought our notions to be of their relative 
power and importance. But by far the greater part 
of thofe who are educated for active profeffions have 
lefs occafion for. contemplating thefe abilra6i no- 
tions, than for adapting themfelves promptly to 
the limited relations of life in which they are 
placed ; and in which the remedy of evils cauied 
by the friAion of the machine and by external 
accident^' requires not that comprehenfive view 
of its whole conflrucftion to be for e%^er prefent to 
the mind. It is not then that I would keep thele 
truths out of fight; it is not that I would deny 
the utility of them in every fphere and condition : 
but where a choice is left us among many pur« 
fuits^ all of which are in their (everal degrees 
beneficial^ I would be veiy cautious how that was 
fingled out and made predominant, which is fb 
prone to ufurp over the reft, and the abuie of 
which is not a laughable, but a ferious evil. 

Much we are told from day to day of the folly 
of pedantry. The folly is indeed ridiculous, and 
it is feldom fpared. But the pedant in chemifliy, 
or in phyfics, is at lead as difagreeable an animal 
as the pedant in clailical learning; and the pedant 
in political economy is not difagreeable only, but 
dangerous. And if a prdfpedl were open to a ' 
young man of a period of leifure after his term 
of colle^ftudy ihould be expired^ it feems more 
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adviiable to lay the fotmdation for this icience hj> 
exercifing his mind in found Logic and in Ma*, 
thematical reaibning, upon which any other iyflem 
of dofe and fevere reafoning may foon be built^ 
than to run the rifk of iacriiicing that more 
generous difcipline^ which, if not imparted at an 
early period of life, is feldom acquired afterwards. 
Never, while the world lafts, will it be wholly 
difabufed of that fpecious error, that the more there, 
is crammed into a young man's mind, whether it 
ftays there or not, whether it is digefted or not^ 
ftill the wifer he is. And writings fuch as thola- 
which I Iiave been examining, fmart, witty, and con- 
fident^ tend to confirm this difeafed habit of think* > 
ing^ and to Ipread the contagion. A half educated 
fiitber hears that lediures are read in Chemiffay, 
Botany, Mineralogy, &c. &c. at one place, and his . 
Ion is learning nothing of this fort at fchool. Inca- . 
pable of judging how mental powers are improved 
by continual exerciie, and how the moral charac- 
ter is in a great meafure formed by the fludy of. 
good authors, he &ncies that when the grammar 
of a language is learnt, all farther attention to . 
that language is lofl time^— that there is nothing 
new gained, becaufe there is no new name. If 
the boy is captivated by the novelty and variety of . 
the fludies which are prefented to him, he feldom . 
returns with any rdifh to philological purfuits. 
He may become a ikilful agriculturift^ an improver , 
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of manufadtures^ an uieful infpeSxtt of roa^y 
mines, and canals : bi:^ all that diitinguifhing grace^ 
which a liberal education imparts, he foregoes 
for ever. It cannot be acquired in a later period 
of life, if the morning of his days have been oc- 
cupied with other gares, and the intelle6lual habits 
already fettled in different forms and poftures. 
If, as too often happens, thefe matters are re&dved 
into the ears, but take no pofleflion of the mind^ 
^ere is not only a moral blank, but an intel- 
ledlual barrennels — a poverty of fancy and in- 
vention, a deart h of hiftorical and poetical illuftra** 
tion, a Want of all thofe ideas which decorate and 
ttiltven truth, which enable us to live over again 
the times that are paft, to combine the produce 
of widely diftant ages, and to multiply into one 
another the component parts of each. The experi-^ 
ment is a cruel one. I have leen it tried; and have 
witnefled the melancholy and irreparable reiuh. 

On the contrary, if this liberal inflrudion be 
firft provide, and if the intelled): be duly pre- 
pared by cbrred I^gic^ and pure Mathematical 
ictence^ there is no analyiis, which the bufinefs of 
lift may afterwards call upon him to inveftigate, be- 
yond the reach of a moderate underftanding. The 
habit of difcrimination, the power of fiating a quef^ 
tion diftin<dly, and 'Of arguing with perfpicuity, are 
t>f much greater importance than the hafiy acquis 
fitioa of miibdlaQeoQa knowledge. Not that I 
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would b^ uadeiAood to exclude the fiudy c^ thoG^ 
matters from aii Univeriify. Tbey are t^ughtg^ 
and efteemed and encouraged here: but we do 
not deny that they are the fubordinate, and not 
the leading, buiineis of education c an4 (what (> 
think (houU never be forgotten) they ar^ mucb 
fnore.eaiily attained by a weH difcipiined mind^ 
after he enters into life^ than the other ftudie^ 
iqpon which we lay the greateft firefs^ 

If it be ferioufly complained of as a defeat, that; 
fi^ticiim either in philofophy or religion is diA 
countenanced^ I can only pity the folly of th§ 
imter who could advance (3 untenable a poiition* 
)f indeed the oli)e6i of education be to diftradi thcf 
mmd qf the ftudenti to make his opinions loof^ 
yravering, and iiiconfiant) indeed of guiding his 
choice, aififting his judgment^ and oonceatratr 
'mg his powers, then we mufl admit that ^we 
are altogether under a miiiake. If he was fen| 
here, not to be fed with what we belieyed to b« 
the moft wholeibme dietj but to be turned adrif| 
amongft a medley of all forts of food and all fortf 
of poifon, and lefl to choole for himielf, then 
indeed, have we iliU to leapi our duty, and to 
bc^in at. that point where we have hitherto 
fancied education ought to end. But the wretche4 
s^urdity of this doctrine is too manifeft to bear a 
queftion. It m^ft feem like trifling tQ attempt 
U« rafifi^itioil* I wiU therefc^iie pr^cae4 to notiott 
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one tofiic more^ on Tvhich I have heard the com- 
plaints of friends as well as enemies. 

Much' wonder has been ibmetimes exprefled^ 
that, in fo important a icience as Moral Philolb* 
phy, no more diftindl provifion (hould have been 
made in the Engliih Univerfities, and that fo 
much refpeift (hould ftill continue to be paid, more 
efpecially in Oxford, to the ancient heathen fyf- 
tems of Ethics, after fo many correAions and 
improvements, with the light and authority of the 
Gofpel to guide us. 

To this objedion the firft anfwer which oc- 
curs is, that, in a Chriftian community, Ethics is 
much more included within the province of Re- 
ligion than that of Philofophy. Without the fanc- 
tibn of Religion, the pureft fyftem of Ethics would 
be comparatively lifelefs and unfhiitfol : and without 
ethical inftrudlion, Heligion itfelf is vapid, and even 
dangerous. They may be confidered as infepara- 
We ingredients of one compound ; and the care of 
teaching both in the moil efledlual manner may 
well be intrufted to the fame hands. It is then 
from the pulpit that we are to look for the foiled 
performance of this branch of education ; and it is 
in this fervice that we fee called forth amongft us the 
greateft efforts of moral and metaphylical reafoning. 

The name of Sermon has with fome people 
become iynonymous "with a trite fuperficial flate- 
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meat of truths which no one combats. A volume, 
of Sermons is too often regarded by the world in 
that light : and it is well known to be a mod 
unpromifing title to a work. Call the fame com- 
pofiti^n^ Ledlures in Moral Philofophy, Diilerta- 
tions cm certain theorems in Ethics or Meta-. 
|diyfics> and they are imifiediately fuppofed to, 
contain fomething profound — ^fome difplay of 
acute and original reafoning— fome new illuftra^ 
tion or powerful vindication of eftabliihed truths* 
And the fame injuilice is, equally obfervable with 
r^ard to the unpubliflied arguments which are 
continually framed^ and delivered from the pulpit. 
The infbrudlion, however, thus conveyed is, for all 
pradical purpofes, and in a great degree alfo for 
intdlaSlual exercife and improvement, the moil 
iblid and impreflive. 

Religion adapts itfelf to all conditions, to all 
occupations, whether of mind or body ; and that 
foraiy in which its truths are bed reprefented to a 
congregation of fludents and of educated men, is 
one which calls for a power of abilra6l reaibning^ 
and for a knowledge of the beft Ethical works, 
the matter of which, according to its worth, may 
be incorporated with religious difcourfe. Hardly 
any man but the Enthu&aft contends that the 
Goipel was defigned to fuperiede moral reafoning. 
It adds a iandlion to Ethics, which the fublimeft 
philoibphy could. never give: it corrects ibme 
A a a errors^ 



errors, iirto which the pitreft philofophy, vnlhoul 
that gtride, had fdlen. But it difplays no entire 
and lyftematic code, which renders the employ- 
ment of our natural faculties in ftich an enquiry 
left needful: on the contrary, it affords a ftrong 
additional ftimulus to exert them in this fervioe. 
HP therefope the whole of what we learnt in Morals 
wfere to be derived from one work, no Chriftian 
c^Ould hefitate*between the lyftem of Ariflotle and 
the ^ftem of Pidey. The latter work is well 
known here, and never mentioned without re- 
fpe6l. But whether as an exercife of the reaibn- 
ing feculty, or as exhibiting moral theorems in a 
more captivating and convincing ihape, I cannot 
think it entitled to a decided preference. It may 
lead to B notion alfo, that it contains all we think 
well eftablifhed in Chriftian Ethics : whereas the 
Greek Philofophy is always ftudied with a referve 
in fevour of Chriftianity, and an habitual refe- 
rence is made to a more unerring ftandard, by 
*^ch its foundnefs is to be tried. When we 
eonfider too how frequently, from the very nature 
of the cafe, a popular modem work in Englifh 
will be read without much fpecific encourage- 
ment, while a foreign flimulus is almoft always 
wanted to make an ancient treatife of any depth 
generally ftudied, the prudence of fi*ing on the 
latter as the obje<Sl of reward and honour, ftip- 
pofing them nearly equal in value/ cannot be 
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qtMftidtied. My own convi^fen, dftct tmich' 
confidenition of tJie matter^ decidedly ^ded in - 
that way : but I adfmt it to be a poitft, on whidi 
diflferent opinions may weM be entertained^ eveli 
by people acquainted ynih, the works of botlt 
dafles. 

In the riew which has thus been given^ and 
the defence which has been attempted, of Oxford 
Edacation, although I haye not been aUe, nor 
indeed hare I been willing, to fuppiefe the fhong 
dfedion which I feel for the place and for itc 
peculiar iludies; yet nothing has been farther 
from my nrind dian to aft the part of a profeJled 
advocate— to hide its defeifts— to exaggerate it* 
merits— and to give a falfe complexion to die 
whole cafe. It is one of the marks either of 
extreme wcakncfe, or of artful malignity, t9 
draw an ideal pi<fture of what a feminary of leam« 
ing might be, ort)ught to be. A kind of inteU 
le6hial paradife is delineated, from which human' 
paifions, prejudices, and interefts are attogedier' 
excluded. Nothing is to occupy the mind but »* 
aever-iailing and iaboriotrs attention to peculiar 
duties. No allowance is to be made for diflfe-» 
rcnoc of bodily or mental conftitution— Hfione for 
occafional languor, or fluduation of fpirits— none 
br the avocations of bufinefs— for multiplied an* 
entangled conneAion*— for puriuks of private 
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mtereft and advaBcement ; purfuits whidb are 
thought not only allowable^ but laudable in every 
other department of life. And when thi« viiion-' 
ary fcene has been exhibited to the fancy^ what 
wonder if the reality (hall be found homely and 
diiappointing ! Where human beings are, human 
follies and intereils will ever be found. The 
oompariibn ought not in candour to be made 
with a perfect ftandard; but with that which 
feems fairly practicable, and reafonably to be ex- 
pedted in the prefent ilate of things^ If there be 
any inftitution fo pure, any body of individuals 
fi> devoted to the public good, that no other 
motive finds place in their minds, and no other 
Tiew or inclination, from day to day, is harboured 
there, but the (ervice of God and man, let them^ 
(with folemn reverence and fincerity of heart I 
ijpeak it,) let them caft the firft ftone at us. But 
theie are not the men^ from whom the language of 
infult and invedtive is heard. It is that many- 
tongued fpirit of jealous diicontent or political 
£fcord, whidi utters thefe jarring founds ; which 
ever and anon flits acrofs our path, and, occupy- 
ing fome fheltered nook or over-hanging eminence;, 
derides us with fiendlike mockery, and pointa 
with a reproachful hand at each faultering flep or 
accidental failure : while nothing feems to delight 
it more than to fee its elfiih tricks imitated by 
an idle throng of fpedlators^ or to hear an echo 
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of laughter raifed at the expence of filent and 
unpretending worth. 

There are, moreover, fome points in the con- 
ilitution of this place, which are carefully kept 
out of fight by our revilers, but which ought to 
be known and well confidered, before any com- 
pari(bn is made between what we are, and what 
we ought to be. The Univerjity of Oxford is not 
a national foundation. It is a congeries of foun- 
dations, originating fome in royd munificence^ 
but more in private piety arid bounty. They sre 
moulded indeed into one corporation; but each 
one of our twenty Colleges is a corporation by 
itfelf, and has its own peculiar ftatutes^ not only 
r^ulating its internal afifairs, but confining 
its benefits by a great variety of limitations. In 
tfiis particular, I believe, we are much more re- 
ftrained than the foundations in Cambridge, al- 
though in many cafes the limitations bear a clofe 
reiemblance. In moft Colleges the fellowfhips are 
appropriated to certain Schools, Diocefes, Coun- 
ties, and in fome caies even to Parifhes, with a 
preference given to the Founder's kindred for 
ever. Many qualifications, quite foreign to intel- 
ledtual talents and learning, are thus enjoined by 
the Founders ; and in very few infiances is a fi*ee 
choice of candidates allowed to the Fellows of a 
College, upon any vacancy in f heir numbei:. Merit 
theref(n« has not fuch provifion made as the ex- 
tent 
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tent pf 4he endowments uiight feem , to promi^. 
Now it is certain, that each of thefe various con- 
ftitutions cannot be the beft. The beft of them 
perhaps are thofe where an unreftnyned choice is 
left among all candidates who have taken one 
degree. The worft are thofe which are appro<- 
priated to fchools, from wliich boys of fixteen or 
feventeen are forwarded to a fixed fiation and 
emolument, which nothing can forfeit but fla- 
grant mifconducl, and which no exertion can 
render more valuable. 

But what can be faid to all thijs ? Are the wills 
of private benefadlors to be fet afide, not becaufe 
they contain provifions injurious to the public, 
(for in that cafe no one could queiiion the pro- 
priety of interference in the Legiflature,) but lim- 
ply becauie thefe provifions are not the bejl that 
might have been ? If the country were about to 
;allot anew any portion of its wealth for the pur- 
pofe oi education, of courfe the plan would be 
uniform, and the regulations fuch as might feem 
beft adapted, in every refpecft, to {»x)mote the de- 
fired end. But an E^glifh Legiflature has always 
evinced, and I trufl ever will evince, a tender re- 
gard for the authority of Wills, and the (aeredneis 
of private property. Whatever innovations may he 
made, no one can apprehend from fuch a Legif- 
lature, that any perfcmal lofs fliould be fuflsunod 
by the 'prefeit individuals. And whether even the 
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niimitenance of a (kcred pi-inciple be tidt a greater 
gockl than the mere dmeliordtion of a fyftem', 
ooghl: to be, and w<:)uld be, I am confident^ well 
oonfidered, before any diange is made^« 

* Mr. Codcburn, late Cbriftiain Advocate at Cambridge^ 
haa propofed a plan for limiting the duration of all feilowfliipa 
to ten or twelve years^ fccuring of courfe the prefent pofleflbre 
from any lola or injuiy. Although I admire and appland the 
zieal of this writer^ and have no doubt of the purity and redi'> 
tude of hta intentions, yet I cannot think his plan defirablcy oil 
ieveral accounts. The hardihip, which many individuals would 
certainly fuffer, outweighs in my mind the viluc of any incU 
^tnial good which might arife from this iyftem. Befides, the 
great oli^e^l propoied is, to fend Fellows of Colleges into a6Uve 
employment* Now this purpofe is already tffe^ted by the 
permifiion, univer(ally granted, of non-refidence. -Not more 
than one fixth* part, I believe, of the Fellows of Collegea 
in Oxford are refident) very few more than are engaged 
ia the boiinefs of education. The reft are employed in 
the world in different ways. The (yflem of non-refidenoe 
is carried io far» as to have affed^ed materially the afpe£t 
of the place, perhaps farther than in prudence it ought to 
be. Veiy few are there who are pofleffed of leifure to cany 
on learned works. And the confequence is^ that the bufineiii 
of Authorihip is often aflumed by mod incompetent hands; 
while abler men are occupied in the more ufeful but lefs ihewjr 
talk of tuition. On this fubjeel I believe the public are much 
niifinformed. The life of a College is far from being the life 
of a Cloyfler. The chara^r of a Fellow of a College, fo often 
made the theme of fatirical humour^ like that of the Squire in 
country life, has nearly difappeared. The evil, if any, is now 
rereried. So far from a College being a drain u|K)n the world, 
the ^irorld drains Colleges of their mod efficient members; 
smd^ although the Univerfity thus becomes a more effectual 
engine of education, it lofcs much of that charaAeriftic feature 
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in tlie mean time I never wifli to fee the XJni-' 
Veriity placed above refponfibilky to public opi- 
nion. I never wifli to fee her fliielded from the 
fear of public cenfure, repofing fecurely on her 
endowments, and difregarding the clamours of 
liie world around her. It is the terror of the 
public voice which keeps in awe our very Govern- 
ment^ and all our public inilitutions : and when 
once that fdutary check is removed, we know 
how foon every iH weed springs up and ripens in 
every quarter of the eftate, arid how indolent all 
its ftewards and labourers become/ To the voice 
of the publicf we ought always to anfti^er with 
rfefpeft, and to render an account, if caHed upon, 
of our proceedings. Arid when that account is 
fairly given in, I do not fear that a judgment will 
be pailed^ upon the vain and ungenerous expecta- 
tion of perfeA virtue. If indeed the great purpofe 
of national education were defeated or lightly re- 
garded by usy if the life-blood of England, inftead 

it once had, as a reiidence of learned leifure, ini axi eniporium 
of literature. 

Having mentioned tbis pamphlet of Mr. Cockbum's, I can- 
not avoid repeating, that I admire the i]ncerit7 and benevo* 
Tence of the Author, and that I enter warmly into his views 
of the danger to \(rhich the Church is expofed, not hj the fear 
of Catholic Emancipation, as it is abAirdly called, but by the 
fubtle activity of its adver(ar4es, and the fupinene(s and in- 
difference of thofe wHo ought to be its moft energetic de- 
fenders* 
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of being invigorated by healthy food^ and quick- 
ened by pure patriotifm, were (ent back tainted 
and difeaied^ to circulate through her veins difloy- 
alty, irreligion^ or fanaticifin, then indeed might 
we hang down our heads in ihame, and fhrink 
horn that &orm of obloquy which is gathering Co 
thick around us. But if no fuch deadly mifchief 
is fuiiered to lurk here ; if^ with the allowances 
candour will ever make for human frailty^ we be 
found upon the whole to di((diarge our duty with 
difcretion and fidelity; we need never fcruple to 
meet our accuiers with a dear and unabaihed 
countenance ; confident, as we weH may be^ that 
we fhall continue to enjoy the protedlion of the 
government we live under^ and the favour of tba^ 
natioQ^ whofe beft interelis we fervt. 
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1 WISHED, when it was too late, to introduce 
a note, or to make fome alteration in one or two 
paflages. £. g. 

P. 60. I. 14. Quod always has more or lefo 
the force of because. This is not ftridly true. 
It has the force alio of Ad to ; but this ufe of it 
was not the point in queftion : it may fafdy be 
(aid, that it never has the force of ut. 

P. 67. Note. A further reafon might be aC- 
iigned for the do6b-ine refpedlingycfo qiLody not- 
withftanding the line in Plautus. A long pa* 
renthefis is often the caufe of a little grammatical 
incongruity in the oldeil writers: it is a kind of 
difiurbmg force, which afFedts the courfe of the 
fentenoe, although it does not extinguifli its 
original charadler: fuch a fentence therefore is 
not a good authority for any unufual conftruc* 
tion. 

P. 90. 1. 11. This ftatement may feem hardly 
reooncileable with the example from Livy, xxxi, 
9. in the iame page. It is certainly a general rule^ 
that^ to marl;, the^a^ne relation in hsAin, the fame 
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ecife is required. But this rule is^ like other 
grammatical rules, liable to variation, through the 
idioms and anomalies of language : of which va* 
riation the pailage from Livy xxxi.- Q. is one ex^ 
ample^ 



ERRATA. 



P. 8. L 9. for light read lii,^ 
P. 57. 1. 6. for ut read at^ 
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Article VII. in Number XXXI. 



OF THB 



EDINBURGH REVIEW. 



By treating this Article as the produ6lion of 
three different writers, each defending himfelf 
againft the fame adverfary, and vindicating his 
former writings from the cenfures pafled upon 
them, I am certainly putting the moil candid 
conihndlion upon it, which the nature of the cafe 
wiU bear. 

It is poffible indeed for great agitation of mind 
to betray an individual into language not only of- 
fenfive and indecent, but hardly reconcileable with 
truth, becaufe not confiftent with itfelf ; but in 
the inftance before us the violation of confiftency 
is fo frequent and dire<ft, and occurs in. parts 
which give fo little occaiion for pailion to operate, 
that I cannot refer it to any other caufe than to 
that divilion of labour, which I doubt not is foun4 

B 



beneficial, upon the long run, in reviewing, as 
well as in the other uieful arts. The particular 
teamples of this failing will be noticed as we pro- 
ceed. In the mean time, I cannot but contend^ 
that, if well ellablifhed, they muft at lead be al- 
lowed to diveft the Review of all the authority 
which it is fuppofed to derive from numbers — 
from that impoling plural ftyle which overawes 
the iblitary reader, and gives to the dictates of a 
fingle writer the weight and efficacy of a legal 
(entence. Wherever this difcrepancy can be dif- 
covered, not only is the authority of many re- 
duced to that of one, but we can oppofe to this 
one an authority of equal rank with his own ; 
and all the claims to deference, which belong to 
him as one of a diftinguiihed fraternity, are nulli- 
5ed by countera<9:ing authority, which he muft 
hlmfelf admit to be equally ftrong. 

Some blame is perhaps in fuch cafes due to 
the G>ndu6lor of a work of this nature, whofe 
peculiar office feems to be, to make the parts of 
his machinery play well and fmoothly into one 
another. He does not indeed feem to have been 
altogether indifferent to this obje6t; for the intra* 
du^lipn, as wdl as pne or two connedling cJauies, 
are evidently the work of his pen : but though 
they ferye to giye the whole pieqe a more finifhed 
appearance, they do in fad loofen and encumber 
what was ricketty enough before* For one Cer^ 



tence however of this ihtrodu6lion3 which is manly 
and candid, I am ready to make my fticere ac- 
knowledgments. He is pleafed to lay, " We can- 
" not review the pamphlet before us, without «- 
" ther refuting the argument contained in it, or 
^^ acknowledging the jii/tnefs of its remarks.^ Now 
to this pledge I wifti ftridly to confine him. I 
have no other defire than that the queftion be- 
tween us may £siirly be brought to that iffue. 
And I entreat thofe who have felt any intcreft in 
tiiis diipute to examine the ft^tement I am about 
to make with clofe attention ; to compare it 
ftriftly with the Article in the Review, and to 
form their judgment, not from the tone of confi- 
dence which either party may aflume, and the 
loole unsupported aflertions which diey may ad- 
vance, but fix)m the intrinfic force of the argu-^ 
ments and authorities refpecftively adduced. If, 
after making this impartial comparifon, it {hall ap- 
pear that the writers have refuted any one of the 
leading propofitions I maintained; if I am ob- 
liged to abandon any one of the critical opinions 
ventured in the Reply, or if I fail of demonftrat- 
ing that, where my arguments could not be over- 
thrown, they have been reprefented to be what 
they really were not, I will then patiently fubmit 
to the moft infulting and abufive of thofe epithets 
which that Review has thought fit to befiow upon 
me. But if the refult fhalL be the reverfe of all 



this, as I doubt not upon an accurate invdligatiotl 
it will be found to be, few of my readers will deny, 
that the diigrace of that language is refledled en^ 
tirely upon the authors of it ; and not only Aat 
the chai^ges are made good in their original force, 
which were at firfl laid againft them, but that 
their guilt has been greatly aggravated by the 
manner in which they have conduced their de- 
fence. 

I proceed now to make the propofed examina- 
tion, only flopping for a few moments to remove 
an obftrudtion which lies at the very threfliold. 

In the firfl place then an exception is taken to 
the Title of the work reviewed, " A Reply to the 
'* Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review ;*• and we 
are told that a Calumny is ^' a fidtitious recital 
'' made for the purpofe of hurting the moral cha- 
** radler of an individual, or a body of indivi- 
" duals:*" from whence the Reviewer infers, that 
as no immorality was imputed to Oxford, the term 
Calumny is not applicable to their accufations^ 
even fuppofing the falfehood of them to be 
proved. 

This furely is at befl but a piece of verbal cri- 
ticifm : and verbal criticifm is in the fame Article, 
p. 185. denominated " a filly artT for it in no 
degree afFeds the cafe between us. All I con- 



tend for is, that their charges againft Oxford are 
fcUfe: and this point being once eftablifhed^ what« 
ever fatisfa6Uon they can derive fix>m refledting 
that their falfekoods inferred no immorality^ I am 
very ready to allow them. At the fame time I 
muft wait for authority very different from that of 
the Edinbui^h Review before I confine the ufe 
of an Englifh word to a narrower fenfe than I find 
it bear in the converfation and daily ufe of well 
educated men. ^^ Any falfehood circulated inju- 
'^ rious to the reputation of another,** is, according 
to my apprehenfion, a calumny; and altlioifgh 
the Reviewer fays, according to our apprehenlion 
it is neceiiarily an attack on the moral chara6ler, 
I wifh he would inform us under what lyflem of 
ediics the writing of barbarous Latin is deemed a 
moral ofience. For be it obferved, that in p. J 76. 
of the fame Article, the word calumniator is ufed 
in this very fenfe. The writer calls me a libeller 
of Oxford for expofing its bad Latin — ' he wifhes 
' he could iay calumniator ; adding, in fubfiance, 
that falfehood is the only ingredient wanting to 
make this libel of mine a calumny. But it is 
uielefs to dwell longer upon fuch a quibble. 
Not only the Edinburgh Reviewer, but the beft 
writers of the language, ufe the word in the fenfe 
in which I have above explained it*. And till 

* Mr. Bmke, I know, when corre6tiQg the error, that the 
adminiftration of afiairs in Hanover was arbitrary, calls the 



we have fotnething better than a dogma from 
Edinburgh to guide us, we may continue to re- 
^&. the authority of Dr. Johnfon, who, without 
a hint of its being appropriated to offences of a 
#M>fo/ nature, explains it to be " Slander ; falfe 
•* charge ; groundlefs accufation ;'* and one of the 
etamples produced by him is from Sir W. Tem- 
ple, which fpeaks of a calumny againft our foil^. 

It is at the fame time worthy of notice, that 
the very Review in queftion accufes the Graduates 
of Oitford of not " poflefling any knowledge or 
** ikill whatfberer in that art which they profefs, 
** and which .they were chofen and appointed to 
" pra<5l:ice for the benefit and infttudlion of the 
^ community •** No. 28. p. 431. It declares that 
the Univerfity " a6ls with the minds of young 
** men, as the Dutch did with their exuberant 
^ fpices — that an infinite quantity of talent is an- 
** nually deftroyed by the miierable jealoufy and 
" littlenefs of its inftruiftors.*' No. 29. p. 50. And 
in the feme Number a genuine Oxford Tutor is 

fbttement a calumny : but I cannot at this moment turn to the 
pa€age. The word is ufed eveiy day in and out of Parliament 
for /ayk aecrfatkms of a political nature, 

^ The authority quoted for the ufe of the word calumnuUtiB 
ilill more to the point. 

One trade or art^ even tbofe that Jbauld he the moft Rheral, 
fhadl make it their bulineis to difdain and calumnifiU another. 
Sprat. 



deicribed as a holy poltroon^ *^ who vilifies God 
** and Kings, by carefully averting from them the 
" iearching eye of reafon, and who knqws no biet- 
** ter method of teaching the higheft duties, than 
'^ by extirpating the finefi qualities and habits of 
'^ the mind." Ibid. 

All this the world are now told (I believe for 
the firft time) that, even lifalfe, it is not calum- 
niaus : and that the accufation involves no moral 
delinquency or defeat whatever. 
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PART I. 



ProTok'di the Juggler eried^ 'ds done : 
In Sdenu IfubmU to none, 

Tlitts faidy the cups -and balls he play'd ; 
By turns, this here^ that there, oonve/d ; 
The cards^ obedient to his words, 
Are by a fillip tum'd to birds; 
His little boxes change the grain. 
Trick after trick deludes the train. 
He ihakes his bag, be fhews all fair, 
fiis fingers fpread, and nothing there. 

Gay. 



XHE ground being thus broken^ the taik of 
completing the firft parallel is left to the Reviewer 
of La Place, a writer of whofe ability and fcientific 
attsdnments very refpedlful mention had been 
made. The paiiage extradled fix)m his Review, 
as containing falfe and injurious ailertions con- 
cerning Oxford, I think it beft to print entire, not 
only becaufe the reader will thus beft be able to 
follow up the argument, but becaufe the Reviewer 
has been fo unfortunate, when defending himielf^ 
as to exhibit this paflage, on which the whole 
queftion hinges, with a material change of expref- 
iion. In No. 22. of the Edinburgh Review it 
ftands thus ; 



*' We believe^ however^ that it is Chiefly in the pub-* 
^^ lie infiitutions of England that we are to feek for 
'' the caufe of the deficiency here referred to^ and par- 
'^ ticularly in the two great centres from which know- 
*^ ledge is fuppofed to radiate over all the reft of the 
'^ idand. In one of thefe, where the di£tates of Arif- 
'^ totle are ftill liftened to as infallible decrees, and 
^^ where the inEsuicy of fcienoe is miftaken for its ma- 
^^ tmity^ the mathematical fciences have never flou- 
*' riihed; and the fcholar has no means of advancing 
^' beyond the mere elements of geometry/' £din« 
Rev. No. aa. p. ^83. 

Of this paflage he obferves, " To the propoli- 
" tion, which is the main /cope of the fentence, that 
** the mathematical fciences hiwe never Jhurijhed 
^' at Oxford,*" I have been prudent enough not to 
make any reply. To ^his obfervation therefore, 
before I touch upon the three other propofitions, 
which will be treated in exa£l order, I will now 
firft dire£t my attention : and if the reader will 
examuie what I fay with patience, I have little 
doubt to which of us the compliment of prudence 
^11 appear to be moft due; to me for having 
omitted to make any reply then, or to the Re- 
viewer for having provoked one now. 

It will be remembered then that the Reviewer 
18 attempting to aocount for the decline of mathe* 
naatical learning in England '^ for almoft a cen-p 
** tury paft ;" he is ieeking " to what caufe we 
'^ midt afcrtbe the dertliSHan pf a fcience, by wh^t 

c 
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^^ hmy ht regarded as ite nattve cotmtry ;** and 
the priiicipal caufe fuggefted by hhnielf is the fyf- 
tem of educatioh purfued in the two Eriglifli Uhi- 
verfities. Now if it be true that " the mathe- 
" matical fciences never Jlourijhed at Oxford;** if 
this be not only his meaning, but '^the main fcope 
'^ of the whole fentence;** and if by this he me&ns 
to account for the decay of mathematical fcience 
atnong m in modem tinves ; I own I am at a lb(s 
to guefs according to what fyilem of diale6tics his 
argument is framed. Let us but tty the fame 
prooefs of reafoning in anbther cafe. 

A great mortality has taken plafce of late years 
amdhg our troops, and many caufes maybe af:- 
figned for this increafe: but the principal caule is 
the unwholefoifienefs of our two chief military fla-* 
tions. One of dlefe has abvays been an unheal^- 
thy plttce. And although the gre&teft obje6tions 
to it have been bng ago removed, yet ^tuere^ll 
retnains much which is ifigurious to die health'^ 
Sec. What ihould we think of a medical board 
^hofe report fhould comcftence \krith a reaibh of 
this kind? To that profefiion ind^ we are in* 
debted for the Galenic figor^ a very faperflu o us 
addition to the fcheme of Ariftotle; but it was re- 
ierved for a later age, and a more enlivened phi- 
lofopher, to enrich the art of reaibning with Vo in-- 
genious a rhethod of fiippbrting fidfehood as idikt 
juft exhibited. 
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But, what is iHll more fuiprifing, after having 
given aie credit £>r prudence in not attempting 
any seply to the proposition^ '^ that the mathema- 
^' tical £:ienoes have never flourifhed 9t Oxford^** 
vdthin a few pages this prudent writer proceeds as 
£>llows: 

'^The author feqms^ in his ou1;fet, to have chpfen 
^ v^ery unfldlfully the ground on which his fiand wa^ 
^ to be made. In the war£are of the pen^ no lefs than 
•* of the fword, it is a great error to attempt defend- 
^ ing a place which is untenable; and from which, in 
** ipite of evjery effort, you muft be forced to retirb 
^^withlols. Tod^endthema^hemaiksfmithefciei^ 
" of (krfard, ,was precifely an undejftakiilg qf tii^s 
"kind: 7-.it w^ to defend the weakpft ppint ip tbe 
".whole country, and that which a prudeqt cpm- 
'^mander would have immediately refolyed to aban- 
" don. Our adverfary, ly making choice of this difad- 
" vamtageous pojition, has committed an error that we 
« (hould not have expe&ed from one who had learnt 
"hia todies in thefohoorof Ariftotle : he has taken 
".poft in a hd)pw way, where Jie is overlooked ]fx all 
".flilfftions, and co^maudfd iby , higher grp^id qn 
^ cvpry ^e to whicjb hp can poffibjy turn/' Edinb. 
,Rev. No. 2!Ji. p. i68. 

What other folution can be ofiered of this iin- 

gnlar .phssnomenon than that before fuggefted ? 

iSiuely never was man yet (o |>linded with pailion 

^or pvgudioe^ as to l^ the author of both thefe 

fentericea, and to utter them almoft in the fam^ 

C2 
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breath. But if this be indeed a toudi from the 
mafter^s pencil, one has only to lament that he 
ihould have thrown in his-colours To carelefsly^ 
and have fpoilt the efied of his compofition^ by 
aiming injudicioufly at fome partial beauties. As 
a general, indeed, he feems to have been guilty 
of a moft lignal miftake ; for, if I may be allowed 
to borrow the metaphor which his own rich fancy 
has created, ' in the warfare of the pen, no leis 
' than of the fword, it is a great error^ fo to difpoie 
our troops, that, when we think they are harafling 
the enemy, they are in && keying up a crofs fire 
againft themielves. Into this error the Editor of 
the Review leems to have been repeatedly be- 
trayed : and he not only allows his feveral divi- 
iions to attack and impede each other, but he 
calls out his corps de referve when matters come 
to extremity, and employs them in chaiging and 
routing his own army. 

It may be as well however to flate in jdaio 
language the reaibns why fo little notice was 
taken of the propofition above quoted. In the 
firft place it is loofely exprefled, and capable of ib 
many interpretations, that, unlefs it was material 
to the cafe, it would have been merely a tedious 
incumbrance on the argument to diicuft it at all. 
It was not the fU/iorical fame, but the prejeni 
charaBer of the Univerfity, which I undertook 
to vindicate i it was that chara&er which the Re- 
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viewer attacked; and he repreiented it as one 
principal caufe of the decline of mathematical 
icience in this country^ although he icraples not 
now to declare, that the '^ main fcope of the fen- 
^' tence** in queilion was to fiate that our cha^- 
radler in that refpedl has been always the iame. 
To fuch miserable (hifts is a man driven, who has 
perhaps the fenfe to fee that he has advanced a 
ftUe accufation, but not manlinefs or candour 
enough to retraxit it. 

I ihall now proceed to notice, in their order, 
the three foUowing propofitions, which conftitute 
the whole of the original chai^, which I thought 
it concerned me to notice^ 

I. That at Oxford the didlates of Ariftotle are 
iiill liftofied to as infidlible decrees. 

IL That the infancy of Sdence is miftaken 
for its maturity. 

UL That the fcholar has no means of advanc- 
ing hejoad the mere elements of Geometry. 

In fupport of the firft article he fays, that he 
never intended to charge us with teaching the 
Fhyfics of Ariftotle ; ^' that what was (aid about 
'^ the dictates of Ariftotle was not meant of his 
^^ Phyfics, but of his Logic and Metaphyfics.** 
And, before he advances to the difcuifion of this 
topic, he gives us a fpedmen of his own logic in 
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« paflage too Bemartahle to be oimtted. Hawig 
fitoduoed an extrad from the Reply refpe6i:ing the 
ixogr^ of natural phiiofophy in the feventeentth 
'Centufiy^lhejulcls^ 

^* We will not at prefent difpute the conreftnefs of 
«^tldB fliort account here ^ven of the revcdutions m 
-^^ Pbyfics ; akhoi:^ we muft remark, that if the ar- 
A^ CiUary wl^ch .diflodged -the AjiAotelian Rhyfics hai^ 
^' qfiixne.from the ^rfenal of Bacon, the Cartefiaii neycjr 
<( would have fucceeded to them; as no two plans c^ 
*^ philofophifing were ever more oppofite than thofe of 
'< Paeon and Defcartes/^ Rev. p. i6o. 

Thuflf if 'it w»s A that drove B .out of his 
4p(CW&^ C OQilld never have got in, becaufe .no peb- 
pie were ever more at yariance than A and C. 
Jf it iwas the Preftyterian fe£t .which ;{hook the 
power of the crpwn in the reign of Charles I. tiie 
Jiukpm4ents would never have acquired the ai^ 
cendancy, becaufe their tenets were fundamentally 
.4ii&i!Wt. If the Jacobins tin fVanoe deftroyed 
the momrchy, Buonaparte would never ihave fuc- 
ceeded to them^ as no two plans of polity were 
fever tinor^ (^polite than thde of Bponaparte 
und tbfi ^J^bins. Admimblereaiboer ! la this 
^en th^ ^induiStive method/ to which theilpgic 
of Ari^tle is fo hoftUa? in onler ^to over- 
* throw ii potion relating tOf a matter af(tf9.&, he 
.^nodiip^ iH tbwretical r^rinciple of mocals, ifay 
mhich llvs vwould have .oar belief cefpei^g ithk 
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faA determiried. A conbf)eiidious road truly^ 
which Ariftotk never dreamt of; al road, which 
not only makes hHlorical evidence fiiperfliioud, 
but which foi-bids us even to fiilen to it, when it 
militates c^inA an abftradl fxobdbility. Little 
did Lord Bacon imagine, when he wrote his 1^7 th 
^horifm, that, after the lapfe of two centirries, a 
writer, who profefies to be one of his greateft ad- 
mirers, would evince {o wantxAi a difregord of his 
leading principle. 

The pailage ifielf has little indeed, or rather 
nothing to do with the main ai^utnent : but it is 
a curious commentary upon the opinion* of this 
afladant of Ariftotle, and gives us fome foretafte 
of the bleffings which will be derived from a 
cotnfdete overthrow of the wofks of diat miiiaken 
ptulofopher. We Ihall foon have abundant proof 
of the inconveniehce of other rules, by which he 
had the temerity to fetter down the himian un-- 
derftandingv; but from which, through the in» 
fluence of the Edinburgh Review, efpeci^Uy if 
fupported by the ciie£t of the prefent writer, we 
may hope fpeedily to {et mankind fet at liberty. 

Let us now refume the confideration of tfaofe 
didtates of Ariftotle, which the Reviewer fays are 
fliH held to be infaiUible at Ojfiford.; contained, ss 
he himfelf explains it, in his Logic and his Meta- 
phyfids. Nbvir, xvhatevet terrors may have haunted 
bim with refpedl to the latter of thefe works, I 
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am happy in being able to releaie him at cxice 
from them all. The work forms no part of the 
iyflem of education in this Univerfity, Whatever 
its merits may be, I can ailure him the ftudent is 
neither required^ nor expe6led^ nor advUed to read 
it The whole of the queftion then refolves it- 
felf into the Logic of Ariftotle. And here, if it 
were not prefumptuous to expe6l that an Edin- 
burgh Reviewer fhould condescend to look at the 
book he is reviewing, I would venture to refer 
him to p. 22. of the ' Reply/ for a ilatement of 
the manner in which the Logic of Ariftotle is now 
fiudied here. He will find, that the fhorteft Com- 
pendium extant, which contains all the eflential 
principles of the art, is the text-book ufually em- 
ployed. If he confults that Compendium, he will 
find^ that the method of indu£Uon is there accu- 
. rately explained ; and that the vulgar error, {about 
which mare will be Jaid ^refentli/y) by which peo- 
ple are led to oppofe thu >Jrganon of Bacon to the 
Organon of Ariftotle, is diftindly pointed out and 
refuted^. But of this I {hall have occalSon to 
ipeak morp at large presently. 
The Reviewer fays, 

<' The Logic of Ariftotle is particularly hoftile to in- 
dudive fcience. By turning the mind to the fyllogiftic 

* Longe alia Veralamio mens; cujus Organon com Ariftote- 
lico nihil habet oommnne pneter unum nomen. Aid. Art. 
Log. Comp. in Conduf. (. <5. 
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^ method^ if becomes a very powerful obfirufibioh id 
^ diat knowledge^ which is derived^ by indu£lioD^ from 
^ expenenoc and obfervation. It is on this foundation 
^ that the charge refis^ which the author of the R^ly 
^ calls impudent and unfounded^ that of miflaking the 
• infiEincy for the maturity of fcience/' Rev. p. i6i* 

He then procluces the well known remai'k o( 
Bacon^ that the later times are in fa6t the JkrUum 
mundiy as having the benefit of all former expe^ 
rience ; and thence infers moil fagacioufly^ that 
^^ we muft not go back to the remote ages of an- 
** tiquity for our knowledge concerning nature and 
•^ its laws.** What thef force or meaning of this 
remark is I cannot eren guefs^ untefs he would 
fiill infinuate^ that the ancient phffics are taught 
by us inftead of the modem. But this meaning 
he himielf difclaims. I mufi therefore leave the 
pailage in all its obicurity, and proceed to hi9 
quotation frcHn Dr. Reid^ which immediately fot* 

loWStf 

^ After men, fays Dn Reid, had laboured in thc^ 
^ fearch 6f truth near two thoufand years, ly the help 
^ tfjy^^gifi^f ^^^ Bacon propofed the method of 
<< indu£don as a more effeftual engine for that purpofe* 
*' His Novum Organum gave a new tturn to the thoughts 
'^ and labours of the inquifltive, more remarkable and 
^ more ufefiil than that which the Organum of Arifto« 
'* tie. had given before : and may be confidered as a it* 
** cond grand asra in the progreft of human reafbn."^ 
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*^ It is plain from tkis^ that is, becaule Df. 
Keid fays fo, obierves the Reviewer; the iame 
Reviewer who talks of the didlates of Ariilotle 
being liftened to as infallible decrees : '^.it is plain 
" from this, that where the Organum of Ariftotle 
^^ is appealed to once, the Organum of Bacoa 
^^ (hould be confulted a hundred times.** Rev. 
p. 162. 

Now all this, and a great deal more of the &me 
irrelevant matter, might have been faved, if the 
writer had only taken the precaution of refreflring 
his memory, or perhaps of reading for the firft 
time a work, for which he profefles an entire ad- 
miration. . As he feems to have omitted this uie* 
ful preliminary, he will, I truft, excuie me, if I 
attempt to clear the queflion of (bme difficulties, 
with which it is ufually embarrafled in the hands 
of modern writers; and although it may ieem 
to occupy ibme time in the outfet, it will, I am 
fure, be found to be true economy in the end. 

FirA then, it is a mifiake widely fpread, that 
the Organon of Bacon was defigned by the au- 
thor himfelf to fuperfede the Organon of Ariflo« 
tie. The author himfelf profeiles no fuch deiign^ 
nor can I difcover the fUghteft intimation of it 
throughout the whole work. He complains in- 
deed, and very juftly, that the dogmas of the 
fchools checked all free enquiry into the laws and 
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AmfBtution of nature. He rebomthehdg earnefily 
and repeatedly, that we ihould throw off thefe 
flaviih chains-; that we fhould take nothing for 
granted, but what oblervation confirms ; and that 
we (hould obferve and enquire for ourfelves, in- 
Aead of blindly adopting opinions already re- 
ceived. His firfi: book is ocdupied with a confi- 
deration of the caufes which have retarded the 
progrefs of natural philofophy ; and his fecond 
book contains a fpecimen of the new method of 
inveAigation which he propoies, in order to far^ 
ther diicoveries in that department. To this pro- 
vince of natural philofophy is the whole treatifo 
exclufively confined. With this province the 
Logic of Ariftotle has no necellary or natural con- 
nexion. 

Among the cauies which have hindered the 
improvement of fcience, Bacon frequently notices 
the injurious effects of Ariflotle*s works. But 
his complaint is confined to two points : firft/the 
corruption of phyfical fcience, by intermixing with 
it the dodlrines and rules of Logic; and, fecond- 
ly, the hafty aiTumption of phyfical principles, the 
truth c^ which was not afterwards allowed to be 
queftioned. 

The firft of thefe complaints is made particu- 
larly in Aph. 62 and 63. Having divided falfe 
philofophy into three kinds, fophijiicay empirica, 
and Jiiperjiitiofa^ he refers Ariftotle*s errors to the 

f>'2 
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firft kind, '^ Primi gen6i^ exemplum in Ariflo* 
^^ tele maxime conipicuum 'est^ qui philofophiam 
f^ naturalem dialedlica fua corrupit fee,** The 
iame charge is repeated nearly in the fame words^ 
Aph. 96. 

The (ubftance of the fecond charge^ viz. a pre<r 
dpitate aifuroption of firft principles without fuf« 
ficient inve(|:igation> and a dogmatical adherence 
to them^ notwithfianding the difcoveiy of new 
phasnomena, is contained principally in Aph. 67 
and 125t The whole of this latter aphorifm is 
well worthy of attention, if any one would con-r 
vince himielf how entirely falfe the current notion 
is, that Bacon invented the method of Indu£kion 
for arriving at thofe truths which Ariflotle fought 
by means of Syllogifm. In this Aphorifm it is 
diftin6lly declared, that the method of acquiring 
firft principles adopted by each is in kind the 
iame. The defe(Sl however of the andents was 
an impatient, fcanty, and fuperfidal obfervatipn of 
particulars, from which they mounted prematurely 
to the higheft principles; whereas the advice of 
the modem philofopher is, to be cautious, flow, 
laborious, and perfevering in experiment^ before 
we vept\ire to elicit propofitions, out of which 
other truths are to be iyllogiflically inferred. 

Having in the firft book of the Novum Oiga- 
num enumerated the feveral caufes which feem 
to have obftrudted the advancement of natural 
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faeooe, (among which the iyllqgiftic method of 
reaibning is not once mentioned^) he proceeds in 
the fecond book to give a fpedmen of that pa« 
tient and methodical examination of particulars^ 
ont of which alone he juftly obierves that all fur« 
ther difcoveries of the nature of things muft ariie. 
It is needleis to give any fuller account of this 
book^ which is &n&\y confined to the fubjeA of 
natural philofophy ; but I muft be permitted to 
exprefs a doubt^ whether the writers^ who are (or 
ever founding in our ears the praifes of this work^ 
ar& really acquainted with its nature and principal 
contents. From the trite invedives they are 
oontinually pronouncing againfl the jargon of the 
fchools^ one would little expert to find in this fa- 
vourite fubflitute of theirs^ a technical vocabulaiy 
infinitely more unwieldy^ fanciful^ and uncouth^ 
than any which accompanies the lyflems of Logic 
as they are now taught. Witnefs the feveral 
clafles of experiments^ into which the examination 
of natural bodies is divided ; irifiantue migrantes, 
HberaUe, pradaminantes, con/iitutiva Jive manipu' 
laresy propartionat^y monodies, limitaneiey dectph- 
rup, lampadis, evocantes, itineraniesy per/ecantes, 
&c. &p. to the number of twenty*feven. If this 
Reviewer^ or if any modem philofopher will affirm^ 
that he has himielf fludied nature according to 
this example^ or if he w6uld ferioufly recommend 
a fludent to condudt and .fort his experiments afler 
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this manner; I am ready to acknowledge, that the 
method of teaching natural philofc^hy adopted by 
us is materially difierent from his. But even then 
the queftion -will be, whether we have not got the 
ftart of him ? whether he be not guilty of mifiak- 
ing the infancy of {d&ice for its maturity, and of 
employing an eng^e in its rude primitive ftruc- 
ture, after it has been fimplified and improved by 
many fucceeduig artills i 

There is in £eu9: fo much trick and juggle in 
the ufe which is made of Bacon^s name, tliat I 
ihall Hik the imputation of prolixity, in order to 
expoie, once for all, the (hallow fophiflry, to whidi 
writers of this deicription are for ever reforting. 
The Oi^non of Bacon has been already fhewn to 
be confined to the deputment of phyfical fdenoe. 
It is indeed truly faid to conftitute a grand aera in 
the hifiory of philofbphy : but to propofe it as a 
manual of inftru£Uon, or a guide for philoibphical 
enquiries in the prefent age, is to miftake its real 
nature and defign. The great author of that work 
had to explode inveterate prejudices ; to awaken 
men from a ilupid lethargy ; to roufe them to 
adlion ; to convince them that as yet they knew 
little of nature; and to fet them an example, after 
which they might be enabled to learn more. Thefe 
great purpofes have been long ago anfwered: there 
is not one, I believe, of the idola which is now 
defended or cherifhed in any feat of learning, or 
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b^ any peribn of liberal education. The proceil^ of 
apeHment has been unceaiingly puifued^ and is 
fiill hourly purfued^ by perfons who never read a 
line of Bacon^ with more Ikill^ fagacity, and fiio 
ce&y than if th^y hl^ learnt by heart ^1 his twen- 
ty-feven infianiue, and prai^iied his vindemiatia 
upon them. Thus even the objed which alone 
he had. in view himfelf^ that of promoting diico* 
veiy^ is better attained by. this revolution which 
has taken place in the Opinions and practice of 
pbilofophical enquirers^, than it was by his own 
iDoft fedulous endeavours : for it is (bmewhat re- 
markable^ that the.conclufion^ to which he is led 
in the firft exemplification of his method of en* 
quiry, is found by later experiments to have beeif 
dire<5Uy fidfe; nearly one fourth of the iecond 
book being occupied with an invefiigation of the 
nature of heat^ which is determined at length to 
be ^^ Mottis expanfivus, cohibitus, et nitens per 
" partes minores.** . Lib. ii. Aph, 20. 

Let me not be underilood to fpeak diirefpedl- 
fully of the greateft of modem philoiophers^ when 
I % this. My fole object is to {hew,, that an 
improper uie is made of his authority. There is 
a fpirit of party, as ProfeiTor Playfair informs us^ 
even among geometers; and this fpirit has^ I fearj 

. ^ Notet tp EiemenU oC Gcometrjr, p. 427. 
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had more Ikarei even than ignofance^ in mifrq>fe« 
fenting the queftion refpedtiHg ancient and mo^ 
dem philoibphy^ The Reviewer^ who is perpe^ 
tually exalting the lattef above the former^ feems 
to have derived all his knowledge of the wcH-ks of 
Ariftotle from Dr. Reid^s Analyfis of the Organon^ 
a work which^ whatever its merits may bey is cer- 
tainly very defective, not only becauie the author, 
by his own confefiion, never lead the treatife en* 
tirely through^ of which he popofes to give a 
fummary; but ilill more becauie he had hardly 
any acquaintance with the other writings of that 
Hiiloi<:^en This acquaintance is not only uie^ 
fiil^ but even indiipenfable in a writer^ who wotdd 
(nefent a juft expofition of any of his Ipeeulative 
works ; and as the world have for fome years been 
poflefled of an accurate and clear analyfis of thefe, 
to which eaiy accefs vvas open^ I cannot acqwt 
the Reviewer of moft culpable n^ligence in ven- 
turing upon a condemnation of this philoibphy^ 
without availing himfelf of the means <^ informa- 
tion at hand. 

If the pailages above referred to in Bacon are 
not fufScient to prove that Syllogifm and Induo 
tton are employed for different purpofes^ and that 
neither of them was unknown or difregarded by 
Ariftotle^ a few extra6ts from the learned and 
faithful Analylis of Dr. Gillies will^ I hope, put 
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the matter beyond difpute, and will not be unac- 
ceptable perhaps even to thofe who never enter- 
tained any doubts concerning it, 

" T^he patient examination of objefts, and the accu- 
" rate defimtion of terms, are continually employed by 
" our philofopher, as the beft means for arranging per- 
** deptioBs into fcience. Thefe, and not fylloplms, are 
*' the fole mftruments ufed by himfelf in the deepeft and 
" moft various refearches that ever exercifed the inge- 
" nuity of man. Yet his art of fyllogifm (an art igno- 
" rantly depreciated in the prefent age, itnd more ab- 
^* furdly magnified in preceding times beyond its real 
" worth)' is not therefore ufelefs, although its real ufes^ 
" as win prefently appear, are altogether difFereijt from 
** the purpofes to which it was long moft injudiciouily 
^ aj^lied/' New Analyfis of Ariftotle's Works, p. 68* 

Afler giving a juft and truly philofophical view 
of the nature of fyUogifin, fuch as no man can 
coUedl fiom the Anal}^s of Dr. Reid, Dr. Gillies 
returns to the perverfions and miireprefentations, 
with which the world is filled refpedling the Or- 
^on. "Our acquaintance with the properties of 
" things, Ariftotle perpetually inculcates, muft be 
** acquired by piitient obfervation, generalifed by 
'* compariron and induiftion," &c. p. 79- And in 
p. 81. is an admirable refutation of the cavil, ib 
frequently repeated, that the treatife is converiant 
about words inftead of things. 

The moft decifive authority, however, for it is 
one which (his Anti-Ariftotelian fchool cannot ob- 

s 
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je6l to tliemfelves, is to be drawn from the worLc 
of Bacon. If the Revietv'er ever gknced his eye 
over the Advancement of Learning, he probably 
met with the part which treats of the Art of Lo- 
gic — its prdent condition, its ufe, its abufe, its 
imperfedlions, and its capacity of iniprovement. 
He obfervtes, that Logic does not help towards 
the invention of arts and fciences, but only of ar- 
guments; that the indu6lion, which logicians 
fpeak of, leads to the difcovery of very few prin- 
ciples and axioms : but he admits, " that in fcir 
" enoes popular, as moralities, laws, and the like, 
" yea, and divinity, that form [the form of lyllo- 
'* gifm] may liave ufe, and in natural philoibphy 
^^ likewife, by way of argument, or fatisfaiftory 
" reafon, Qiue qffenfum parity operis effceta ejl : 
" but th« fubtilty of nature and operations will 
" not be inchained in thofe bonds.** Vol. L p^ 63. 
fol. ed. 

The reafoning here is much the fame with 
that of the Novum Organon, and the main ten- 
dency of all is to (hew, that difcoveries in natural 
philofophy are not likely to be promoted by this 
engine ; — a propofition, which no one of the pre- 
fent day difputes ; and which, when alledged by 
our adverfaries as their chief objedlion to the 
fludy of logic, only proves, that they are ignorant 
of the fubjedt about which they are ipeaking, and 
of the manner in which it is now taught. 
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Throughout this part the author of the Ad- 
vancement of Learning, lb far from holding the 
Ariftotelian Logic ufelefs, fpeaks of the additions 
and improvements, which he vi^ould wifti to fee 
grafted upon it. The abufes, of which he com- 
plains, have been long fince remedied. The art 
is now confined within its proper limits, and is 
never fufiered to impede the progrefs of free en- 
quiry. The deficiencies, indeed, which he notes, 
are not yet fupplied, although much has b^een 
done by different modem writers towards attain- 
ing that objedl ; and perhaps out of thefe various 
materials a more complete iyflem might now be 
moulded, and nearer to Bacon's own idea, than 
any which ha^ yet appeared. But, whenever 
that is done, the ftudy of it will certainly engage 
more time than is at prefent ufually given to that 
branch of inftru6lion, even where it is beft un- 
derftood, and moft afliduoufly cultivated. 

Having thus, I truft, made it appear, that the 
Reviewer, when he fancied that he was writing 
againfl Ariftotle, was really writing againft Bacon, 
I fhall be content, for the prefenf, to refer my 
readers to thofe parts of the works of Bacon al- 
ready cited, for fuller proof of this point : at the 
fame time profefling, that if he fhould complain 
of partial or incorredl reprefentations having been 
given, I fhall be perfe6lly ready to meet him in 3 
feparate difcuflion, and have no doubt of being 
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able to. vindicate all the politioas^ in fiill greatef 
latitude than has been here maintained. 

IL It is time now to notice the Second of thoie 
charges^ which, inftead of qualifying or retra6ling, 
he has thought fit to repeat againll Oxford ; viz. 
'* That the infancy of fcience is miilaken for its 
*^ maturity." 

His fupport, indeed, of this charge is identi- 
fied with his reafoning upon the former : and, ac- 
cording to his own ftatement, it is not a diftin<Sl 
article of accuiation, but a kind of corollary upon 
the preceding. We are accufed, [Rev. p. l6l.] 
V of teaching the Logic of Ariftotle ; and then he 
adds, *^ It is upon this foundation that the charge 
" refts of miftaking the infancy of fcience for its 
** maturity.** This charge he twice fays I have 
called *^ impudent and unfounded.^ When a 
writer thinks it worth while to notice the lan- 
guage of another, it is a convenient praAice to 
look at the paflage he profefles to tranfcribe. Had 
he taken this obvious precaution, he would have 
found the word *^ unfupported** inftead of *^ un- 
" founded." The propofition was evidently un- 
fupported ; nor do I imagine, that the propriety of 
this epithet can be queftioned even by himfelf. 
He has fince, indeed, attempted to fupport \t\ but 
the attempt, I truft, has only proved the imppffi- 
bility of the thing ; and I may now be allowed to 
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employ a term^ which> before the dfl^rtil:^^ wad 
refuted^ I never did employ^ and pal} i^t WW 
then termed only unfitpported, inci^Ue of fup* 
port^ or wi^ounded. 

In order^ however, to ma^ie ioQie .asnendp for. 
Ibe contemptuous mention of Offomi^ ^^ wh^j^ 
^' the mathematical fcienqes never iburiib^^ mA 
^^ where the infancy of fcience is miii4k^n for its 
^ maturity/* a note ^8 i^ferteji^ p» \G6. pout^ining 
the names of three illuffaious profeilbrs^ who ure 
exceptions from this general reproach; Wallis, 
Gr^ory, and Halley. Of thefe men he fays, 
" Thdr writings inftruded, and will for ever in- 
" ftruA, the fcientific world.** But the impartial 
fit is ibon qver : in the fame note he denies that 
Halley belonged originally to Oxford, although h^ 
obtained a Frofeilbr^s chair there. Now th^ truth 
is, that Halley entered, about the age of feven- 
teen, at Queen*s Ck>ll^, Oxford ; that he is re- 
ported by his biographer to have applied himfelf, 
while there, to practical and geometrical aftrono- 
roy ; and that he never ftudied at any other Uni* 
verfity. Of Wallis it is remarkable, that he wrote 
a complete and accurate treatife on Logic, ftri<Slly 
according to the Ariflotelian method, which has 
been ufed very generally as the le(fture-book in 
that department, and is flill ufed by many in pre~ 
ference to Aldrich, which is more concife. This 
treatife was publifhed, in the latter part of his life. 
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but half a century before the period began, to 
which the Reviewer affigns the decay of mathe- 
matical learning in England ; and indeed he, as 
well as every one elfe, knows, that if the Arifta- 
telian Logic were nn hindrance to fcience, it 
had to contend with that obftacle during the fe- 
yenteenth century, in a degree far beyond what 
could ever have been felt in the eighteenth. Thus 
then did this illuftrious Profeflbr not only himfelf 
mifiake the infancy offciencefor its maturity, but 
he contributed to propagate that miftake, to the 
utmofl: of his power, in the Univerfity where he 
reiided! 

Perhaps while the ileviewer was apparenftly per- 
forming an a6l of candour to Oxford, by enume- 
rating fome of its diftinguifhed profeflbrs, he 
might have found room for the infertion of the 
name of Bradley. Or is it poiSble that the fame 
of a man who diicovered tlie Aberration of Light 
and the Nutation of the Earth's Axis, (hould not 
yet have reached the Univerfity of Edinburgh : — 
that Univerfity which he fuppofes ' Oxford can no 
^ more rival in fcience and philofophy, than Edin- 
' burgh can rival Oxford in the antiquity, wealth, 
• and Iplendour of its eftablifhments ?' 

There is however a fingular feature in this af- 
feir, which mufl: not pafs without notice, although 
I am not well alje to conjecture from what caufe 
it fprung. 
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.Tlie original charge [No. 22. of the Edin- 
burgh Review] was exprelied in the following, 
wonk. 

" In one of thsfe, where the dilates of Ariftotle arc 
"^ itill liflened to as infallible decrees^ and where the* 
^^ infancy of fcience is miftaken for its maturity^"' &c. 

This latter propofitbn I had called tmjup-' 
ported. When the writer undertakes to fupport * 
it, he prints the paflage thus. 

'^ In one of thefe, where the diSates of Ariftotle are 
" ftill liftened lo as infallible decrees, or^ where the in- 
" faney of fcience" &c. £din. Rev. No. 31. p. 159. 

The change of and into or may on many occa<* 
lions be immaterial : on the prefent^ the whole of 
his req/bning depends upon that change. For h^ 
treats the latter propofition as an ofF-fhoot merely 
of the former, and, when defending it, fays, that it 
refts upon the former as its ible foundation. 
Why then did he not blame me for treating it as 
a feparate propofition ? The defence too is ix> fu- 
tile, that it was hardly worth the expedient which 
was adopted, in order to bring it in. Becaufe the 
Logic of Arijlotle is Jiudied, therefore fcience is 
not Jiudied. Becaufe Greek is ftudied, therefore 
Latin is neglefled ! Becaufe the poets are read, 
therefore the hiftorians and orators are defpifed!. 
Such is the feafoning of this learned cenfor of 
Englifh education. 
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fofnSy as that ^^ the Oxonian iyftem has done an 
" injury to fcience by not teaching any thing ai 
" ali concfeming Phyfic^, and by turning its at- 
^^ tention entirely to other olgeds,** [vid. Edin. 
Rev. No. 31. p. 160.] I aniwer^ that he has fhifted 
the ground of his defence, and that the charge 
does not refi^ as he faid it did reft, upon the foun- 
dation, of teaching the logic of Anftotle. He 
ought therefore to have been prepared to make 
good this accufation. He has failed of doing 
this; as every one muft fail who combats the 
plain truth. There never has been a time within 
the memory of perlbns now living, when Oxford 
was open to this charge. The Examinations for- 
merly were infignificant, but not lefs fo in logic 
than in geometry ; and few people will queftion 
the aflertion I now make, that much lefs of logic 
was underftood and taught twenty or thiify years 
£^0 in this place, than of geometry and natural 
philofophy. Rather therefore than relinquiih an 
\ihtenable poft by honourable capitulation, he 
has fufFered himfelf to be driven from it, after 
pradiling every firatagem, lawful and unlawful, 
without effect. 

I muft not difmifs the fubjeA, without exhibit- 
ing what be feems to think his moft triumphant 
argument, in his own words. The pailage follows 
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unmediatdy after that notable quotation from Dr« 
Reid^ p. 162. 

^ It is plain from this, that where the Oi^ganum of 
'^ Ariftotle is appealed to once^ the Organum of Bacoi} 
^ fhould be confulted a hundred times. If therefore 
" there be any fyftem of literary inftruftion in which 
^ the former work is much ftudied, and the latter en- 
'^tirely neglefted, it is a fyftem moft undoubtedly 
^ liable to the chaige of miftaking the infieuicy ot/cience 
^ for its maturity. It is as much liable to that charge^ 
^ as the engineer would be, who, infiead of ereding a 
^' fteam-engine according to the confiru6kion of Watt 
^ and Bolton^ fhould prefer one on the more ancient 
'^ plan of Savary or Beighton : or as much as a ma- 
^ thematician, who, in order to inftruft his pupil in the 
''higher geometry, would rather put into his hands 
"the Indivifibles of Cavalleri, than the Diflerential 
** Calculus of Euler. We can perceive no difference in 
^ the three cafes ; and we are perfiiaded, that there is 
" no competent judge of the matter, that is to fay, no 
'' man verfed, both in the principles and the hiftory of 
'^ fcience, who would not pronounce the demerit to be 
" the fame in them all/' Edin. Rev. No. 31. p. i6a. 

Fortunately for our credit, the prefent is a 
queftion to be determined not by the perceptions 
or the perJUafams of this learned writer, but by 
authority of a more impartial kind. If indeed the 
end propofed in each of thefe works entitled Or- 
ganum were thefame^ fome ground might exifl for 
his objedtion^ and the comparifon adduced might 
be thought a £ur illufiration of our error. But 
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by tlm tiine^ I trtft, ift k become needleis for me 
to fay more on that fubjed):. The nature and de- 
fign of each treatife being wholly different^, there 
is no incongruity in adoptmg hoth, according to 
£heir feveral meafurcs of utifity : and thus tlie ana- 
logy, which he fi^ggefts to Uluftrate his reafening, 
falls at once to the ground. The ridicule^ indeed^ 
properly beloi^s to hujo, who W4M}i.haive ^ua u^ 
led the one b^caafe ^we ace in pofleflion o£ the 
other : a folly not unKke to that of a man who 
wodd diicard the windmill^ becaufe Ae ^ttan- 
engine has been invented, or who laughs at the 
uie made of the mariner^s compafe, iince the m- 
trodu6lion of gunpowder. 

in. The third and lafl article ef the cbaije, 
which remains to be conlidered, was e}iipi«fied in 
thefe words: ^' The fcholar has no means of ad- 
^' vancing beyond the mere elements of geomefeiy.^ 

Under the influence of the iame fatality which 
prefided oyer his former quotations, when he enten 
upon his vindication, he prints it thus : 

^' The ftudent has no means of going beyond tha 
** elements of geometry 5 " Rev. p. itJj. 

omitting the word mere, which is far from being 
without its forjce ; iince whatever variety of €>pi- 

* Sit demjue oRa fcientlas cokndi^ alia.pvvemn£ ratio, act 
'Bscoas own words in His Preface to the*Novam Otxanum. 
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Dions may be entertained of the meaning of the 
word elements, the epithet mere myArbe undor^* 
flood as reftraminf that term to its nairoweft fig- 
nificatioQ. 

The author of the Reply> knowing that dif* 
ferent ienfes are afBxed to this term, inftead of 
aiierting pofitiveiy that our iyftem of inftrudion 
did advance beyond the elements, pueferred the in- 
terrogatory form ; and, by the quefiiona be has 
pat, the JReviewer obferves that he has fumilhed a 
very unexpected covj^rmarum of the charge. 

The queftions put were &eie: ^i Are. Plane 
'^ and Spherical Trigonometry, are the properties 
'^ of Conic Sections, of Conchoids, Cycloids, the 
*' Quadratrix, Spirals, &c. &c. the mere elements 
*^ of geometry ? Is the method of Fluxions indoded 
" under the fame t4)peUation ? On all theie fub- 
^' )e6b, lectures both public and private are given.** 
Reply, p. 18. 

Now if any one of thde fubje^s exceeded the 
mere elements of geometry, the falfehood of the 
Reviewet^» aflertioa was certainly eftabliihed. It 
was perfectly immaterial whether one or feveral 
were t4nthin the elements, if any of them went ^e- 
yand. The Reviewer, however, having thrown off 
the uneaiy trammeb of Logic, very complacently 
argues, that, becaufe the two firfl are included 
under the head of elements, therefore his original 
aSertion is csnffirmed. Thus if A reproaches B 
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with having read rtbne but elementary Ichool 
books^ and B replies^ I have read Phasdrus^ Salhift, 
Livy, Tliucydides, and JPlato, he confirms the af- 
fertion of A, provided Phaedrus and Salluil are 
held to be elementary. Such is the procefs of 
reafoning which this formidable enemy of Arifto- 
tle purines. 

Let us now confider the fbundnefs of his ailer- 
tion, ^^ that Plane and Spherical Trigonometry mqft 
^' certainly are the mere elements of geometry, 
'^ moi*e efpecially Plane Trigonometry.** 

If they tire both moji certainly the. mere ele- 
ments, how can one of them be more ejpecially 
fo ? Does not this very diftindlion imply fome 
doubt refpeAing the other? But the reafon imme- 
diately affigned muft of courfe remove all doubt 
upon the fubjeA. 

Plane Trigonometry, he obferves, '* arifes from 
" the union of fome of the fimpleft rules of aritk- 
■^ metic, with fome of the fimpleil propofitions of 
" geometry y and is the very firft point in which 
^^ the fciences of number and extenfifln come in 
'^ contact with one another.** This may be all 
very true : but it feems to me rather a novel way 
of proving a thing to be a mere element of one 
icience, to fay that it is an union of that icience 
with fome other. 

The ufes of the word elements are, I am ^ware, 
various ; and as the proper ufe of it in geometry 
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18 beft fettled by the authority of eminent mathe- 
maticians^ to that ftandard I propofe to refer the 
preient queftion : and although I ihould be in- 
clined, in any queftion of mathematical icienoe, to 
pay great deference to the Reviewer of La Place, 
yet, if I can produce known and eftablifhed autho- 
rity of the moil refpedtable kind againft him, I 
trufl it will not be deemed prefumptuous in me 
to dispute a do6lrine which he peremptorily main- 
tains. In the firft place, then, I find that Plane 
Trigonometry is exprefsly difHnguifhed by Pro- 
fessor Playfair from the elements of geometry. 
The title of his work, well known in this Univer- 
fity, is. Elements op Geometry, containing the 
firjijix books of Euclid^ with a Supplement on the 
Quadrature of the Circle, and the Geometry ofSo-^ 
lids; To WHICH ARE ADDED, Elements of Plane 
and Spherical Trigonometry. Lefl any doubt 
ihould be entertained of the Profefibr's meaning, 
as fet forth in the title-page, it may be obferved, 
that the running title, " Elements of Geometry," 
extends through about two thirds of the volume, 
covering the whole of the fix books of Euclid, and 
the books of Solids; and, when he pafies on to the 
remainder of the work, a new title-page and a new 
running title are aflumed, ** Elements of Plane 
*' and Spherical Trigonometry." If an obje<^or 
ihould dill fuggefl, .th^t the latter part is only a 
member of the former, although it bears anew 
title, a thing which can hardly be fufpedted of fo 
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accurate a writer as Ph^eflbr Playfair^ I wcnM fBH 
fiirther refer him to the Preface of the work, in 
whidi fome account is given of the component 
parts of the volume. Having fpoken of the man- 
ner in which he has treated the firft fix books of 
£uqlid, the Author proceeds to iky fomething of 
the Supplement^ containing three books on Solida; 
and of the twenty-firft propofition of the third 
book he lays, ^^ The comparifon of this laft folid 
^^ with the cyUnder concludes the kft book of the 
*^ Supplement, and is a propo/ition that may not 
'^ improperly be confidered as terminating the e/e- 
*^ mentary part of Geometry."* Pref. p. 12. edit. 2. 
Now whatever may be the fcientific merits of 
this Reviewer, he cannot exped me to rate his 
authority fo high as that of the eminent mathenu^ 
ticrnn juft quoted. He may, perhaps, coniider 
himielf entitled to an equal eftimation ; but it 
would be indecorous in the higheft degree in me 
poi to prefer this learned Profefibr to a namelels 
writer : and when we reflect moreover on the ex- 
alted (iation he fills in the Univerfity <^ Edinr- 
burgh, I can hardly think it decent in the Editor 
of the Review, to infert an article fo difrefpeftful 
to one of their brightell ornaments* How difie- 
fpe£lful and even infulting to him the paragraph 
)&y may be coUe6^ed from the following fentence: 

<< It is hard to conceive in what fchool the author of 
^ die Be^y has (hidiedmatbematiot, fo as to be unao- 
^ quaintsd with the place which Pkne Trigonooietry 
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^oooapiefi m the amuigemecit of georaetrioal feienoe." 
Rev. pw i6j^ 

Whatever dilgrace^ therefore, k intended for 
the author of the Reply, muft evidently attach 
in en equal, if not a (trperior d^ree, to the Pro- 
feflbr, wfaofe arrang^nent he has adopted. And, 
if (he fingle miftdte of that author refle^ls dil^ 
credit evai on the Univerfity in which he has 
fhidied, if it indicate fuch ignorance as the Re^ 
Tiewer himfelf would hardly have credited on the 
teftiinony of a third perfon, [Vid. Rev. p. 164.] 
how much deeper muft that Univerfity be imjdi^ 
cated in the difgrace, over whde Ikuities a Frth 
feflbr, guilty of the fame miftake, continues to 
prefide ? 

The Reviewer then proceeds to expre& a dosAst 
whether Ihe author of the Reply ** 'has any pre^ 
^ clje idea of the boundary, which feparated die 
*' parts of geometrical fcience that are cflementary, 
" from thofe that are not:** and <very kindly ofien 
him a criterion, in the following moAeR. and hum-- 
ble phrafeology. 

^' We woisld therefore, if it were not an aft of un- 
'< pardonable prefumption for Northern ^Oritios like vm 
^^ to fnropoia.'iiiftrafting a perfon who lives fourdcgrees 
^ farther to the South, take the liberty of fuggeOing 
^^ M crUericm, by which the que/Uon may akvays he re- 
^^folved. Every property of lines of the firft and fe- 
*' cond order, and of the figures compofed from them, 
^ which, when tranilated into the lafiguago of Alge* 
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** bra, involves nothing higher than a quadratic equa-^ 
^ tion, providing, at the fame time^ that it be a propo** 
5^ fidon of very general application^ is to be accounted 
** elementary/' 

Acoording to this criterion he determines^ that 
the properties of Conic Sci^ions are elementary^ 
but that Conchoids, Cycloids, &c. are not elemen- 
taiy. I think it right to notice the latter phraie, 
becaufe the fentence containing this criterion is 
fo worded, as to raife a doubt whether the writer 
intended it for a ftriA definition : that is, whether 
he meant it not only to declare what is elementa- 
ry, but to exclude alio what is not. Of this^ 
however, we can now entertain no doubt, after 
the application he has himieif made of his own 
language. 

Now, if it were not an a6l of impardonable 
prefumption in a Southern critic to propofe in«* 
firudling a peribn who lives four degrees farther 
to the North in the firft rudiments of logic, I 
would venture to fuggeft, that this criterion fails 
in every point, which is efiential to a definition. 

Ifi. It includes what does not belong to the 
thing defined. 

2dly. It excludes what does belong to the 
thing defined. 

3dly. It contains expreflions more looie and 
indefinite than that which it propoies to lin^it and 
explain. 
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Upon the firft point I ihould fpeak with much 
tSffidence, if I did not find myielf fupported bjr 
authority^ which, in matters of fcience, I never 
heard any one but this critic fet at nought. The 
work, to which I am about to appeal, was cer- 
tainly written nearly three degrees further to the 
South, even than Oxford ; but that circumftance 
will not, I venture to hope, materially afFedl its 
credit. Thus, then, writes the author of the article 
GeomJtrie, in the Encydop^die des Sciences : 

" On pent divifer la Geometric de diflKrentes mani- 
"^res. 1°. £n ilimentaire et en tranfcendante. La 
^ Geometric iUmentaire ne confid&re que les proprietes 
*' des lignes droites, des lignes circulaires, et des fo- 
'* lides terminus par ces figures. Le cercle eft la feule 
'^figure cuTvtligne dont on parte dans les ilemens de 
" Gioineirie;' &c. 

^' La Giometrie tranfcendante eft proprement celle 
'^ qui a pour objet toutes les courbes diff6rentes du cer- 
" cle, comme les feSiions coniques et les courbes d'un 
** genre plus cleve." Ibid. 

To thefe two parts a third is added, by the 
fame writer, under the title ^^ Ghomktn^ fublime T 
and the whole divifion is fummed up in thefe 
words : 

'^ Par-li on auroit trois divifions de la Gdom^trie : 
'' Giometrie flimentairej ou des lignes droites et du cer- 
*^ cle; Geometrie tranfcendante, ou des courbes; et 
«« Geometrie fublime, ou des nouveaux calculs.** 

The fame article is repeated in the Encyclopedie 
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M^thodique ; and, if any additional clreumflance is 
wanting to give weight to the authority, it may be 
obferved, that this article proceeded from the pen 
of D*Alembert, and is quoted as his by Profeflbr 
Flayfair, £Iem. Geom. p. 41 8. Edit. 2. It is indeed 
fortunate for me, that in the prefent cafe I can 
call in northern as well as fouthem auxiliaries on 
my fide. The work of Profeflbr Playfidr, before 
cited, adopts the feme rule with the French aca- 
demician, and declares the elementary part of 
Geometry to end with the dodrine of folids^ 
whofe boundaries are either cirailar curves, or 
flraight lines. So that the farcafiic remark, with 
which the Reviewer's friendly offer of inftruAion 
IS introduced, applies, in the firft inflance, to tliis 
Profeflbr, who is, I am fure, too well able to de- 
fend himielf, to require any aid from me. 

Let us examine the definition then, with re- 
ference to the fecand point, and fee whether it 
does not exclude fomething which properly be- 
longs to the Elements. 

By the terms of this definition all properties of 
figures are excluded, which, when tranfiated into 
the language of Algebra, involve any thing higher 
than a quadratic equation. Now many of the 
propofltions relating to folid figures, arrange by 
ProfeflS>r Playfair under the head " Elements of 
'* Geometry,** thofe, I mean, which fpeak of the 
contents of fimilar folids, when reiblved, according 
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to the nooft natural and obvious method, into al- 
gebraic expreilion^ involve ctcbic equations : fouie 
of them are capable^ perhaps, of more circuitous 
iblutions, by which cubic equations may be avoid- 
ed ; but I believe I may fafely challenge the Re- 
viewer to reduce the 1 Ith.propofition, for inftance, 
of the third book of the Supplement, to a quadra- 
tic ; in which it is flated, that '^ iimilar Solid 
^^ Parallelepipeds are to one another in the tripli- 
^^ cate ratio of their homologous fides." 

If, therefore, the Reviewer^s definition be correft, 
the Profeflbr has erred in placing thefe propofitions 
in a department of the fcience to which they do 
not belong : but, rather than adopt this conclu- 
fion, I would prefer the Profeflfor's authority to 
that of his anonymous adveriary ; and mufi: there- 
fore confider the definition as defedlive in a ie- 
Gond point elfential to all definition. 

Thirdly J If the obje<Sl of definition be to render 
that precife and evident^ which before was indiC* 
\xa&, and obfcure, I cannot think we have gained 
much by being told, that that only is an element 
tary propofition, which is of very general applica- 
tion. If I were not afi'aid of offending the ears 
of modem philofophy with the jargon of the 
iclKX>b, I fhould not fcruple to exclaim here, 
^^ Ignotum per ignotias.^ Among all the phrafes 
which the fiorehoufe of language fuppltes, there 
is hardly one to be found more vague, more 
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floating, more loofe, more dire<Stly oppofed to 
every thing that is meant by d^nitiouy thdn this 
phrafe " very general ^ and the adoption of it on 
this occailon fumifhes a happy fpecimen of the 
advantage to 'be derived from difcarding all atten- 
tion to logic in the courfe of fcientific iludies. 

Having fupplied us with tWs memorable crite- 
rion for determining the elementary part of Gec- 
metryj the critic endeavours to reply to my ftate^ 
ment, ^ that le<9:ures on the do6lrine of Fluxions 

* are read here, and that candidates for the degree 
^ of B.A. are examined twice every year in New- 

* ton's Principia.* If thefe things have been 
taught for more than four or five years, he ad- 
mits that he has been in an error> and is ready to 
acknowledge it. 

^< But," he adds, <' if the date alluded to is aftually 
*' as late as we fuppofe, we muft confider our afler- 
'^ tions as perfe&ly juft^ and as accurately defcribing 
*' the only ftate of things, by which our argument, 
'^ concerning the decline of mathematical learning for 
** the laft feventy or eighty years, could poffibly be af- 
**feaed/' Rev. p. 165. 

And in the next page he lays, 
" The change, that had recently taken place in the 
^^ Oxford examinations, was nothing to our argument. 
'^ On thai account we took no notice of it. It did not 
** concern the fubje£t in hand." P. 166. 

Now let me remind the reader, that the Re- 
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vewea^a own words are^ when ipeaking of Oxford^ 
'' Where the didUtes of Ariftotle areJHU liftened 
'' to as infallible decrees^ and where the infancy of 
'^ fcience is mifiaken for the maturity^ the mathe- 
'^ matical fdences have never flouriihed^ and the 
^' ichcdar has no means of advancing beyond the 
" mere elements of Geometry.** In the pallage 
then, juft extracted from p. l66. of the Review, 
he admits that he knew his words were inapplicar 
ble to the prejent flate of things, although he re* 
peatedly ufes the prejent tenfe; and yet his ajjer^ 
tians are perfeSlly juji I But he took no notice, it 
feems, of this recent change, becaufe the fubjedl iii 
hand related to the decline of mathematical learn* 
ing for the laft feventy or eighty years. Strange 
forgetfulnefs ! a few pages ago he told us, that 
'^ the mathematical fdences had net/er ilourifhed 
" at Oxford," and that this propofition was " the 
" main fcope of his argument.** 

Gtao teneatn vultus mntantem Protea nodo ? 
How (hall I unravel Ibphiffay fo intricate ? how 
Qx the flittings of this fubtle antagontft, who 
baiBes all our ^gilance, and eludes our graip, 
juft when we fancy him enclofed beyond the 
poffibility of efcape ? I will endeavour, however, 
to colleift under one view the feveral ihapes which 
his reafoning has afiumed, in order that we may 
form fome judgment of its flrength and foli- 
dity. 
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Firjl then^ he complains that mathematics have 
declined greatly within the laft century in Eng- 
land^ of which one principal caufe is^ that they 
never ilouriihed at Oxford. 

2dly. At Oxford the infancy of fcience ia ftili 
miftakea for its maturity^ becaufe the Logic of 
Ariftotle is flill tanght. Yet the principal exception 
to this reproach, the perfon of whom Oxford has 
an undoubted right to boaf^ as an illuArious mathe^ 
maticia^ as one *^ whofe writings inilru<Sted, and 
*^ will for ever inftrudt, HiefcieTUific worid,** is one, 
who not only carefully ftudied the Logic of Arifto^ 
tie, and thus miftook the in&ncy for the maturity 
of icience ; but who is hxnoMS for having recom- 
mended and written a treatife of that Logic, 
more copious and minute than the Compendium 
now ufually employed. 

3dly« An important change has of late years ta- 
ken place in the ftudies c^the Univerfity, and there- 
fore it is perfeBlyjufi to fay, that they Jiill remain 
the fame. 

4thly. The properties of Conic Sections, and 
of the higher curves, together with the do£lrine 
of Fluxions, and Newton's Principia, are regu- 
larly taught, and therefore it is perfeSlbf jujl 
to fay, that the fludent has no means of ad- 
vancing beyond the mere elements of Geome- 
try. 

5thly. A writer, who combats this ailertion. 
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reSly cofffirms it; 'becauie, when iie iays tiiefe 
things are taught, he places certain parts of ma- 
thematical ibience beyond the Elemehts, which 
M. D'Alembert and Profeflbr Playfair have (fi- 
reded him to arrange in that manner. 

Such^ I conceive, to be a toieraible ilinitn&ty of 
the argument which this leahied adverfa^y of Ox- 
ford maintains. Now although it is quite imma- 
terial to that argument how long ago the prefent 
fyftem of ftudies was introduced, fince he ad^now- 
ledges himlelf that he knew it was introduced, but 
lays, p. 165. he was iilent about it becauie it did 
not concern his reaibning, yet in anfwer to his 
queillon, which is put with fuch a tone of confi- 
dence, I will tell him, that I know the iubjeds 
have been uniformly taught here for twenty years 
pail, and, I believe, for more than double that pe- 
riod, which he afBrms are not taught here ; and 
that during the laft ten years they have not only 
been taught, but have been made the fubjedl mat- 
ter of examinations for degrees. 

It was far from my intention to induce any 
thing like a comparifbn between the merits or the 
fame of the univerlities of Oxford and Edin- 
burgh. My objedl was to refute, not to recrimi- 
nate : to vindicate this Univerfity, not to attack 
any other. I cannot conceive, therefore, what 
ground the Reviewer had for introducing the 
following fentence, unlefs it was with the view 
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of indulging a feeling which he profefles not to 
entertain. 

• ^f We refpeA exceedingly the claffical learning of 
^ Oxford ; and wifli it to excite the emulation) not the 
'* envy, of our countrymen : but, as to fcience and phi- 
* lofophy, we do no more fuppofe that Oxford can 
'< rival Edinbuxgh, than that Edinburgh can rival Ox- 
^ ford in the antiquity, the wealth, or the fplendour of 
^ its eftabliihments/^ p. i6j* 

. In order fully to underftand the value of this 
cpmpfiment to our claffical learning, it is only ne- 
ceflary to read a few pages of the iame article, 
which will fumiih a pretty intelligible commen- 
tary upon it. If the author of this compliment 
really wiihed us to think him lincere in his pro- 
feffions, he might at leaft have ilipulated, that they 
fhould not be clofdy linked, and, as it were, iden- 
tified, with fuch company : nay, the Editor hinh- 
ielf, perhaps, owed a little more refpe^l to the 
public, as well as to the eharader of his own pub- 
lication, than to prefent them with a compound, 
one half of which ferves to neutralize the other ^ 
Of the reft, I can only repeat, that the compari- 
fon between ourfelves and Edinburgh formed no 
part of my purpofe ; and, as I am pofleiled of no 

« •• Oxonian barbarifma/ "Oxonian Latinity,* &c. are 
among the mod ordinary phrales of a writer permitted to in- 
fert his criticifms^ not on\y in the (ame Review, but in the 
fame article. ' * . 
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knowlec^e whatever of the Mxamnatwns required 
for the Honours of that Univerlityy I am as much 
deftitute of the means as I am of the inclination 
to leilen the value of its d^ees. 

But when he talks in fuch unmeafured terms 
of the fcience and philofophy of Edinburgh, I 
ihould really efteem it a &vour if he would point 
out upon what foundation their claims to pre^ 
eminence in the former of thefe branches reft, Un« 
doubtedly, if he means only that they poilefs able 
profeflbrs^ who perform their duty in demonftrat- 
ing to younger minds the truths they have 
learned themlelves, and who are contented with 
that d^ree of reputation which belongs to fuch a 
iervice, no queftion can be made g( the foundnds 
of their pretenlions ; although I muft be allowed 
to remind him^ that this is by no means an ex- 
dufive, or a very remarkable diftin6lion. But if 
any thing more than this is meant^ if he would 
imply that mathematical fcience has been enrich^ 
ed by their difcoveries, or its boundarfes enlarged, 
1 oonfefs I have yet to learn to what members of 
that learned body within the laft half century the 
world is fo much indebted. Certainly it is not 
to the. author of a work examined by the £cle(%c 
Review^ in the number for March 1810. 

In page 167. is an extradl from the Reply^ 
whkh the. Reviewer thinks proper to cognmend* 

H 
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refulting frofii the conftitution of this Univerfity^ 
which are apparently fuggeified and fupported by 
the extract which he has made. Upon this paf- 
iage I ihould now be difpofed to iay a few words ; 
but I feC&tye the contideration of it till the third 
Fart of this Pamphlet ; and that f(^ reafons which 
I hope the reader will thinks when he conies to 
the pailage, quite fufficient. 

At preient then, I fee nothing to detain me 
fkbm entering upon the fecond part of my delign, 
except it be to make a few obfervations on the 
ftyle and temper with which I am accufed of hav- 
ing defended my oauie. 

The Reviewer of La Place in particular btames 
the ** heat and alperity'* betrayed in every part of 
l^e chapter diredled agmnft him. He complains 
of *^ a ftrain of illiberality that does but ill become 
'^^ the champion of a learned body : ^ and in anodier 
{dace, he talks of the ^^ infulting and ungentiecnan* 
^ like language in which he has been addrefled«*' 
In anfwer to all diis I have to remark, that an 
Anonymous writer, more efpecfally b writer in a 
RevieW) k the laft peribn entitled to escadl a cere^ 
monious tfnd refpec^ful addrefs. He lies perfe^y 
concealed from public view ; and even his private 
Irieiids, unleft It be his 6wn -choice to aicquaint 
4heili> «i igbonnt of llie^rfen who is the ^ckjeA 
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of attack. The language employed agi^nft him 
may^ it is true, be fo coarie ami vulgar aatp.d^**- 
grace the author who employs it : and in that caiia 
a retort is eafy^ by merely pointing out Ux puUic 
notice^ and extrai^ng the offenfive paflifgea* 
.Again, the language, thpugh not nilgar;and ind^ 
cent, yet n^y perhaps exceed in feverity the ju^ 
meafure of the o&nce j and then an appeal k 
open to the juilipe and good (enie of unprejudi^ 
readeiB, and the writer will moil probably incor 
the blame which be deimes. But in no cafe haa 
the anonymous critic any right to remonfirat9,'a3 
if a perfonal injury had been done to himfelf ; . tp 
complain that ke has been treated nn&irly^ that 
kU feelings have been wounded^ his dignity in* 
fulted^ or hU chara^Ser traduced. Neither is the 
community, of which he boafis himfelf a member, 
entitled to any deference in its corporate capacity^ 
As a body, it has no fubftantive £6rm ; np often- 
fiUe exiftence ; it is vox et pneterea nihil^ It is 
feen by nobody, holds itielf reiponiible to nobody, 
and in fome cafes, I am compelled to add, reipe^ 
nobody. It cannot therefore, in its colle^ive ca* 
pacity, any more than in the perfon^ of its ieveral 
members, demand that civility and courteiy> which 
is impoied by cuftom upon the open interco^rfe 
between man and man. 

If thefe pofitions be indifputable, even when the 
attack may be confidered as nnjufi and usqiro^ 

h2 
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voked, they furely lofe none of their force in a 
cafe where the Reviewer is thQ aggrejfbr^ and the 
afperity of language proceeds from the party who 
confiders himfelf aggrieved. In the prefent in- 
ilance it is needlefs for me to ftate, that the anim- 
adverfions on this Univerfity were wholly irrele- 
vant to the fubjeA of the work under review. The 
opportunity was apparently fought after, or rather 
created: for, in truth, it requires much lefs ability 
than this writer is poflefled of, to connedl the me^ 
. tits of a feat of education with the conlideration 
of any fcientific or literary performance whatever. 
In the next place, the charges were exprefled, not 
indeed with heat and alperity, (for how could that 
find place when there was no provocation ?) but 
with a cool, fneering, farcaftic countenance, infi- 
nitely more infulting than the language and tone 
of paflion. They were directed, not againfi: an 
individual, but againft a body of individuals, 
^hich is feldom addrefied without fome. epithet of 
relpeft, and which is certainly entitled to reipe(% 
in jjL degree far exceeding the claims of any fingle 
perfon compofing that or any other learned fo- 
ciety. They were befides injurious to its reputa- 
tion in the higheft degree, aflfeding particularly 
the very defign and charadler of its inflitution. 
Lafily, and above all, they were, I do not iky ex- 
aggerated and diftorted, but dire6Uy and funda- 
mentally fatjk. 
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Under fuch circumfiances is it to be expeiSed 
that the injured party (hall come forward with a 
humble remonftrance ? — that he (hall condefcend 
to exculpate him(elf, and prove his innocence^ to 
the (atisfadtion of his accufi^^ in ordw* that he 
may^ if it fait his good pleafure, let^ the world 
know that he had been mijinformedf I confefs, 
the perfon who (loops to that method of clearing 
him(elf, appears to me unworthy of enjoying the 
reputation^ which he would make fuch (acrifices 
to pre(erve. Let the appeal be made to that au- 
thwity before whom the accu(at]on is brought ; 
and^ if any language is employed by either party 
unfuitable to the occa(ion, let the court, who(e 
dignity is infulted, interfere. The Reviewer glo- 
ries indeed in the-epithet Northbbn, as being (y- 
nonymous with Fbbb ; and prefers that diftini^ion 
to '* the riches^ the dignities, or even the climate 
'^ of the South."* But, like fome paflionate ad- 
mirers oi freedom of the modem fchool, he is 
jealous of any rivals in his afiedlion, and feems 
difpo(ed to have it all on his own (ide. He can- 
not bear to liflen to home truths in plain lan- 
guage; and, after accu(ing us of the poffeA igno« 
ranee and negledl of duty, is quite indignant at 
being told, that the aflertion is ^^ impudent and 
*^ unfupported,** and that he has aderted as a 
thii^ known, what he really knew not. If to 
hear thefe truths is fo very unpleiant to his feel- 
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lng$f I cao put him in a fure way of avoiding that 
jtnconvenience for the future* He need but alv 
ftain from caiifelefs infult and detradion hinifelf» 
and he may teft aifured that no language will 
reach him from this quarter, but fuch as is due 
%b his talents, and to the (ituation which he fills 
in fociety, however refpe<Slable it may be. For 
his talents I have always felt, and flill feel, much 
reverence ; althou^ the fiogularly weak defence 
he has lately made compels me to reduce confi- 
derably the eftimate I had once formed. But the 
peribn who has offered them the keened infult 
is he, who has npt fcrupled to call them in to the 
furtherance of contumely and dander; and has 
even contaminated them by an ailbciatibn with a 
writer, who is fad filling up the meafure of ^infar 
piy, which he pretty well knows will fooner or 
later be bis <mly fhare. 
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PART 11. 



QBam terfa omiiia ! qutdn Latum ! quain (jrraeca ! Athenif y'lYtn 
howmemf non in yilla putes. Plin. 



X HE author of the Reply is in the feccmd place 
aocuied of laying afide '^ the fcanty. portion di d* 
'^ Tility and moderation with which he had co^ 
^f vered his rancour in the preceding part^** and of 
chargk^ the Reviewer of the Oxford edition of 
Strabo with ^' deliberate fdfehood;* '' mifrepre* 
^^ ientation/ and (what cdn hardly be Crectited of 
fb profound a fchdar) with ^^ igncHrance and pre* 
** fumption.** Accordingly this Gentleman now 
advances to the combat in vindication of his in- 
jured honour^ luid is pleaied to inform his readers^ 
that he ihall confine himfdf^ in a gre^t degree^ to 
what has been faid dgainil his ^^ veracity and his 
'* knowledge.** 

To the world at large it is at lead a novel fpec- 
tacle to iee an Edinburgh Reviewed appear as 
plaintiff in a caufe of this nature. Long have we 
been accuflomed to the complaints of men^ whofe 
feelings have been wounded by the wanton Seve- 
rity of that publication^ whofe literary pretenfions 
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have been treated with the moll contemptuous 
ridicule^ whofe names have been ftudioufly con- 
ne<5led with every phrafe expreflive of fcom, whofe 
veracity has been impeached without fcruple, and 
who have been fingled out and expofed^ with ma- 
licious pleafure, as the objeA of indecent and 
fcurrilous buffoonery. It cannot therefore be ex- 
pe6ted that much fympathy will be awakened 
by this appeal, in the breails of thole to whom 
the ordinary tone and temper of that Review is 
already known. Some people indeed may derive 
a little latisfaflion from percei>dng that this cruelty 
on their part did not proceed from utter apathy ; 
and a hope may arile^ that^ as their fenlibility has 
been awakened to their own lufFerings^ a little re- 
gard may hereafter be (hewn, if not firom a fenfe 
of pity, yet from a motive of prudence, to thole of 
others. 

Since, however, the writer of this article has 
judged it expedient to mitigate the firain of in- 
ve6live which dilgraced his former pages, there 
will not be' much occalion for reverting to that 
topic now; and I fhall confine myfelf chiefly to 
the confideration of thofe points, which he very 
juflly conliders as afFedling " his veracity and his 
" knowledge.** A fteady and careful examina- 
tion of the feveral points in queftion is indeed ne- 
ceflary, before any judgment can be lafely pro- 
nounced ; and if I am favoured with this during 
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4be philological minutiae which it is impoi&He to 
omit^ I have no doubt of being able to prove de^ 
nm/lratively, tliat his claim to thefe attributes is 
finall indeed. 

But though I wi0i to give him all fair jAajy 
there is one fcveen^ from the benefit of which I 
truft he .will be deprived .in the outfet of the hufi-> 
nefi. To impeach the veracity of another in pri- 
vate life is thought to be an infraction on the 
rules of fociety. But why is it ib ooniidered i Is 
it not bepaufe^ if the accuied party be guilty^ he is 
iuiworthy of a place in that fociety ? And the 
peace and comfort of the reft muft be difturbed 
before any fufficient proof can be obtained c^ the 
matter, in the prefent cafe no Inch evil is to be 
apprehended^ and no obftacle prefents itfelf in the 
way of free enquiry. Again, however others miay 
compldn of the inconvenience and npife ufually 
attending fuch difputes^ the culprit himfelf cannot 
finely be allowed to make nfe of that plea^ or 
avail hifi\felf of his own wrong. The accuii^tion 
may indeed be preferred in language unneoeflfarily 
violent; and for this the accufer mi^ be juftly 
blamed ; though not even then by the offending 
party, provided he makes good his charge^ But 
if the offence has really been committed, per* 
miffion ought furely to be given ibmewhere, to 
ftate it in terms which cannot be miftaken, and 
which^ though not coarfe or vulgar^ are yet ex- 
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preffive of that indignation and abhorrence, which 
is naturally excited by fuch a pra<Slice. 

The paflages which juftify the imputation 
againfl the veracity and the knowledge of the Re- 
viewer are fo intermixed, that it is not eaiy to fe- 
parate them altogether ; but as far as that is prac^ 
ticable it fhall be done, beginning with thofe of 
the firft kind. And as the charge is one of a 
ierious nature, it will be the fafeft way to make 
entire extrads, whenever they materially afie£t the 
queftion. Thus then the Reviewer opens : 

*^ In the firft place we are ftated to have * intimated, 
*^ that the late Mr. Tyrwhitt took no degree at Oxford, 
** and was not even a member of the Univerfity/ In 
** anfwer to which we beg merely to refer the reader to 
<' our words, which are, that Mr. Tyrwhitt refided in 
^^ London, in bufinefs and in fociety, and that his name 
** ftands in the title-page plain Thomas Tyrwhitt, with- 
" out any decorative adjunft, or title of degree, (p. 431.) 
'^ This is all we fay on the fubjed ; and as all ihis is 
^* correftly and confeflcdly true, we profefs not to un- 
'^'derftand the grounds upon which this profound writer 
^ afliires his readers, * that' there is not any truth' in 
" our intimation with refped to Mr. Tyrwhitt." Rev- 
No. 31. p. 169. 

Although the Reviewer tells his readers this i^ 

ali he laid on the fubjed):, I will prefent them with 

ther following extradi from what he did fay, and 

* will leave them to determine under what clafs of 

mifdemeanors this offence is to be arranged. 
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^* Certain it is, that no fuch attempt has been made 
" fince, exoept in the fingle and minute, but vexy fuc- 
"cefiful inftance, of Ariftotle's Poetics; which was 

* produced by an auxiliary volunteer^ refiding in the 
'' metropolis, engaged ki bufinefs, and never fecluded 
^ from the avocations of fociety. By not enjoying the- 
^ kifore, perhaps he never contra£ted the indolence^ of 
** a monk; but preferved the adivity, even by the dif- 

* traftion of his &culties. I£s name ftands in the title- 
^' page plain Thomas Tyrwhitt— ^i/i/Aott/ any decorcUive 
" adjunfi or title of degree-^though it would have done. 
'^ honour to theproudeft which the moil exalted feat of 
" learning could beftow.'* Rev, No. a8. p. 431. 

Was I wrong in interpreting this pailage as 
intended to inform the world that Tyrwhitt took 
no degree at Oxford, and was not even a member 
of the Univerfityf Are the words capable of any 
other fignification ? I. replied, therefore, that he 
was a member of Oxford — that he was educated 
there — that he took his degrees there regularly — , 
that he was for feven years a Fellow of a College ; 
and that, after an interval of fix years' public em- 
ployment, as Clerk to the Houfe of Commons, he 
pafled the remainder of his life {eighteen years) in 
the enjoyment of literary leifure. Yet the Re- 
viewer, who read this anfwer of mine, when de- 
firous of eftabliftiing his veracity, ventures to de- 
clare, that he does not underiland the grounds 
upon which his intimation concerning Mr. Tyr- 
whitt was treated as untrue. 
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Iti fliat arifwer I told him; that Tyfwhitfs edi- 
tion of Ariflotle's Poetics was a pofthumous pub-, 
lication from unfiniftied papers^ and that the title- 
page was of courfe arranged by another hand ; 
and yet^ when fpeaking again of this fubjei^^ he 
iays, " an univerfity title, wkick he did not think 
*^ worth affixing to his name :** that is, did not 
think worth after he was dead. He then adds, 
^* but dis we ajferted nothing on this important 
^^ fubjeiS, we think we might have efcaped the 
^^ charge of mifreprefentation.^ The only anfwer 
I make to this is, to defire the reader once more 
to perufe the extra<3, " Certlain it is/* &c. 

The next charge againft his veracity refpefled 
what he faid of Mr. Falconer, the editor of Stra- 
bo ; whom he had defcribed as ^* a diftinguifhed 
" Graduate, feledled from the whole body, at an 
'^ advanced period of life, to condudt the greateft 
*^ work that it had undertaken for more than a 
*^ cehtuiy preceding.'* Rev. p. 437. 

To this it was replied, 

" That the editor never was a Graduate;— «that he 
" was not a member of the Univerfity when he imder- 
** took the work 5 — ^that he was not then at an advanced 
" period of life; — ^that he was not felefted therefore 
^ from tfaft whole body; — and that he was not fele^ted 
** by the Univerfity at all." Reply, p. 40. 

The Reviewer now defends himfelf by faying, 
that in the title-page Mr. Falconer had announced 
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himfdf of a particular Collegb. Th^ ddcription 
runs thus, " Olim e CoH. JEn. NaT.** Upon this 
foundation reils the whole of what is extracted 
above from page 437 of the Review : and if he 
can convince any human being that he believed 
what he was there ailerting^ in confequonce of 
havii^ read this defcription in the titl&*pi^e> I 
meA coBgratulate him on pofieifing p&we^ of 
perfuafion of no ordinary kind. He ftys, kideed^ 
it is nothing ** but ludicrous to reprefent fo natu- 
^'ral and almoft unavoidable an error as either 
** calumnious or difgraceful :** but if this fa A was 
fo unimportant, why did he dwell with fuch ear- 
neftnefs upon it ? Why did he colour and adont 
it, and hold it up fb anxioufly to the notice of the 
pabHc ? Was it not evidently to point the dif^ 
grace more dire<¥ily againft the Univerfity, and 
for this purpofe was not the circumflance of the 
d^ee effeniial to his argument? When that ob- 
jeft was in view, it was material to fliew that Tyr- 
whitt had no degree, and that Falconer had ; but 
now that both of thefe aflertions are proved to 
be falfe, he would fain pretend that the fadls are 
unimportant, and not worth wafting a word 
about. 

The next fentence relates to the text of the 
Oxford Homer and of the Oxford Straiboj and is 
as follows : 

^ When we mentioned the Oxford Homer as retain- 
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*' ing all the errors of Clarke's edition^ and the Strabo 
^^ aU thofe of the Amfierdam edition^ we diftmftly 
^ ftated^ at the fame time^ that we had not collated ei- 
'^ ther, and indeed that we had examined only a few 
" p<iges of the firjl ; an intimation which muft have 
^* conveyed, to every candid mind, a fufficient qualifi- 
^ cation of the word all^ to (hew that it was applied 
^ generaUy with reference to the parts which we had 
*^ collated, taken as a fcale for the reft; and from 
^ thofe, we did certainly produce examples fufficient to 
*^ warrant fuch general inference.^* Rev. No. 31. p. 
170. . 

Here again are ailertions which I am unable to 
reconcile with the veradty of this anonymous cri- 
tic : and, in order to (hew that he did not " dii^ 
" tindtty (late that he had not collated the Oxford 
^^ Homer, and indeed that he had examined only 
*^ a few pages of it,** I will give the whole of what 
he (aid on that fubje6l in the Article alluded to. 

^ Of the Homer, publi(hed under the patronage, and 
'' partly, we believe, at the expenfe of a noble and il- 
^ luftrious family, the editors appear to be, at lead, 
*' half a century behind the reft of the world in cri- 
** tical knowledge; they having religioufly retained all 
'* the errors of Clarke* s edition, even thofe introduced 
^ on the authority of mere conje&ure, and in inffauices 
^' where the true reading had been twice before pub- 
f< li(hed on the authority of the Venetian manufcript. 
^' One of thefe fo appalled us in the twentieth line of 
^' the firft Iliad, as to deter us from aU further critical 
'* examination : for, when a grofs violation of idiom in 
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» the ufe of tbe moods and v6ioe8» introduced arUtrA-' 
^ rily to fopply a defeft in the metre, neither excited 
^ fulpicion nor fuggefted inquiry, no one who values 
^ his time can think it worth while to go &rther/' 
Rev. No. 28. p. 431. 

Where is it diftinftly ftated that he had not 
collated the edition ? Where, that he had exom 
mined only a few pages ? Does he mean that thii 
is implied in the ientence refpeiSting the twentieth 
line of the Iliad ? If fo, the defence of his veracity 
confifts in this: that having examined only the 
firft TWENTY LiNBs of a work containing above 
TWBNTY-EiGHT THOUSAND, and having obferved 
one error, he pofitively ailerted and proclaimed to 
the world, that all the errors of Clarke's edition 
were religiou/ly retained in it ! If this be rightly 
termed veracity ^ it is a virtue againfi; which the 
inexperienced part of mankind ought to be well 
upon their guard. Or is this given as a fpecimen 
of that new IndicSlion, to which the Syllogiftic 
method is fo hoftile ? For it will be recollected, that 
in his defence he fays, ^^ he produced examples 
^^Jufficient to warrant fuch general inference.* 
Where, let me alk, are his examples ? Not one is 
produced. There is fimply a reference to a fingle 
line of the Iliad, which is faid to contain one, al- 
though the reader is left to find out for himfelf in 
what word it confifts. 

If on the other hand he rejefts this interpre- 
tation of the fentence refpedting the twentieth 
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"fine of ^'l6a^/ and ^ids us remark that he only 
lays he was deterred from aU fiirther critical exa- 
jminatipn^ what Jiecomes of his aiiertion abovie 
quoted^ that he ^^ difiin£lly flated he bad not col* 
/^ J^ted th^ Homer, and^indeed that he h^ exa* 
'^ mined only a few pages of it?** For I affirm 
^that there is npt a fyUable faid of the Homer 
throughput the whole article, except in the paf- 
£|ge above extracted. 

Let u^ now fee how ,far his declaration con- 
Cijerning the Strabo is fupported. It is true that 
.of this book he had faid, ^^ We have not indeed^ 
^^ jthpught it a part of our duty to qoUate 1305 
^^ folio jpsgeSy in which n0thing new .was pro- 
" mifed :** but he goes on to fay, " We have ne- 
^^ verthelcls peru/ed the whole attentively ^ and can 
*^ ag£un .aflert, that the printers have done their 
*^ duty in rendering very accurately that which 
^^ was put before them.** And loon after, *^ Every 
^^ error of the prefs, and ufual inaccuracy of Ipell- 
** ing, that had crept into the Amllerdam text, 
*^ is religiotf/ly retained^ Ag^n, fpeaking of Ca- 
l^ubon^s text; he remarks, ^^ Errors have accumu- 
^^ lated upon errors, which zre all xarejully em- 
^' balrned andpreferved in the Iplendid edition be- 
" fore us :** and this declaratbti he certainly fol- 
lows up with a lift of nine examples, occurring 
within the ipace of One hundred andjifiy io^ 
pages. 
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In liifl<iefe0iee ve are told, that titt parts cd- 
latad are to be taken as afcahfor the rejly and 
^s too after he had read a ftatemrat of a dif- 
ferent kind, with all the examples fpecified, by 
which it appears, that no lefs than^Jh/ errors of 
the Amfterdam edition had been corrected within 
the fyace of one hundred pages in this Oxford edi- 
tion, without taking into th<f accoant a much 
more numerous lift of accentual errors, in Kke 
manner corre<fted. He does not retra6l or aker 
a fyllable of his ftatement, and yet he ventures to 
appeal to the deciiion of ^* every candid mind.** 
This, to be fure, is medefiy as well as veracity. 

The next topic in the Reviewer^s defence re- 
gards the reading adopted by the Oxford editors 
in the 20th line of the firft Iliad, viz. Xva-eun. 
Upon tins ftngle reading, according to his own 
defence, he had founded the charge of their hav- 
ing copied all Clarke*s errors. When arguing 
the point of his veracity, therefore, I allowed him 
the advantage of oonfidering this an error : it is 
now time to examine the tjueftion whether it be 
an error ; — a qoeftion, which belongs to the fe- 
cond head of chai^, or thofe which concern his 
'' knowledge ;*' although I can aflure him the firft 
head i| by no means yet exhaufted. 

Lot us bear his own words: 
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'< The dirc£k charge of untruth, which follows, we 
" diredly retort; and-aflfert, that Xu^mtb, taken and ac- 
^* cented as the fecond plural of the imperative, in the 
*^ middle voice, and followed by St^^f c^f, is an arbitrary 
" innovation, lanftioned by no authority." Rev, No. 31. 
p. 170- 

AuVaMT€ taken and accented as the fecond plu- 
ral of the imperative, in the middle voice ! It is 
neceflary to paufe a little here, and recolle^l (bme- 
what of otir boyifh ftudies. Ava-atn in the impe- 
rative middle ! I certainly never met with the 
wprd in that voice, nor do I conceive how it can 
be formed there. There is Xva-uiTi in the opta- 
tive of the aSIive voice, a mood very frequently 
employed to exprefs a wifh or prayeij fuch a& that 
which Chryfes is here addreiling to Agamemnon. 
But, " taken and accented as the fecond plural of 
" the imperative, in the middle voice," I do be- 
lieve it is an innovation, and that it never entered 
the head of any man, but of a writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review. Perhaps it would become roe to 
fpeak with more refpedl of the whole fraternity, 
were I not countenance by the authority of an 
eminent Greek fcholar, who exprefles his con- 
tempt of the Edinburgh Reviewers ia^the follow- 
ing terms : 

** TBat fuch critics ihould know any thing of the dif- 
'^ tinSt ufe of the articles in Homeric, Pindaric, and 
'^ Attic compofition, it would be abfurd to exptSt" 
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Analyfis of Tafte, by Richard Payne Knight^ Efq. 
p, 258. 4th Edit 

Can it be neceilary to dwell any longer upon 
this Gentleman's Greek criticifins? Inftead of 
confideringj as I did in the Reply, his language as 
afiedted, when he iaid that ^^ he was appalled at 
*' the 20th line of the Iliad, and could go no far^ 
** ther,:** I am now inclined to give him fyll. credit 
for the aflertion, and have only to exprefs my fub- 
prife that he ever got fo far. I will however re* 
peat, that the Venetian MS, reads, 

IlaTSa ^ e[ji,o) Xvcain f /Xi}V, rot S* UTroivu Bi^e(r^M\ 

Upon whicl) the S^holiaft remarks, ro ii A£- 
X££6AI dyrl vfoiTTttxraioy u7rupfiiJL(pdTov, [qu. 
a7rufiii^arov]y faying nothing of Xwourt^ and 
therefore clearly implying that it was not to b^ 
read feparately, xZccci rs. Now when ^%go-&H (for 
which the Scholiaft fays Six^^^^* is ufed) is found 
to be the reading €tf many good MSS. does not 
the union of it with XvtrccirBy which Clarke has 
adopted, form, as Heyne himffelf fays, leSio expe^ 
ditijfima ? 

But however meanly we may think of his qua- 
lifications as la Greek critic, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Latin language is, I doubt not, ge- 
nerdly allowed and dreaded. Perilous as the talk 
may be^ I vienture upon it without much trern*- 
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blingj and propoie to e\am\ne feriatim eyery criti- 
ciftn he has advanced. This part of the Review, 
Vfe^ are told, has been provoked by a '^ baek^load 
•^ of didlionary learning"* in the Reply, and by a 
difplay of ^ very ordinary Jkhalarjkip throngh fifty 
« pages** of that work. Rev. p. 169. In the firft 
place, then, let me remark,^ that the Reviewer 
contend? tha« this '^ didlioviary tea»iii!^** is heitfaer 
to be found in diAionaries, nor to be iupported 
by them : and fecondiy, that the c^inions of the 
author of the Reply are treated as nwet and dogr 
matical; and therefore, if they contain a diiplay 
of icholarfliip at all, I cannot conceive how that 
icholarfhip can be reckoned of the or(Hnary-\hkd, 
Att this however is between ourfelves. The pub- 
fic are no otherwife concerned than as the criticd 
opinions (hall appear to be well founded or not. 

He ohferves of the author of the Reply, 

^< In flowly and reluaanily adbiitting the ndidtfy of 
'** our objections to expreffions, which even he does mt 
^< venture to defend, he direds hi^ attack to the prioci*- 
<< pies on which they are founded, in two prolix di- 
** greflions on * nefcio quis* and * quod." Rev. p. 170. 

Thia flow and relu<Siaat adnaiffioB wsaa eacprdled 
in the words^ '^I do not defend tho phrafe:** and 
the digreifion. on ^ neicie^ (^mfl was caufcd hf a 
#fplay of ^noiBiiof on hia^ par ti, when he was* den 
Urorn toi2a«wbi» Ittrning. ^1 tibial, I haM M 
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on that fu}ije& remains utifhaleii ; and yet fhi 
Reviefwer 're fo injadfcious as to bring it again be- 
fone thfc public, without acknowledging that he 
was wrong. The two paflages which he now 
produces, p. 17 J- ^^ Cicero de Inventibne, arid * 
the three from his JEpiftles, have nothing whatever 
to do with that queftion. Hd is pleafed indeed[ 
to fey of me, 

^^ Oh the principle laid down by this dogmatical au- 
^ (hor, what wGfuid be make df fuch a paffage as the 
^ Mlowitig?-^Loci autem^qoi ad qnafqtte quteflSoii^tf 
« aOcoimtxitiiiaxi fontf,^ d^cepe videnduAtti ? Clc. de IriV. 

As I am unabfe to find tbte ptfflkge by his te^ 
fsmoGe^ k is impoffible for itft to fay what* ttm^ 
be misdtf of it. How ^^ftfe k is to truft to IlSft 
<{aol3ition/ the other pafl^e> wllieh I dan fittd; 
kifamis flie. 

« QusFitiir et qt&bufeum vivat/' Cic; de Tnv. H. 9. 
OP this he dbfervesi that if technical dccwtdcy, 
ttd not coll&quial brevity, wene intended^, it would^ 
h»ve been wtitten by Cicero^ ^ Qusferif ur et qui 
^^Jinty quibufcum vivat.*" Now the whdle fiein- 
Ikftice) inf whidi' tlhefe woods' occur, ii^ as fbllcrw^: 

^'Et ex vi£hi multae trabuntur fufpiciones, cum,, 
^ qiuemadmoduxn, et apud quos, et a quibus educatus 
'«t eniditus^ fit, quaritur, et quibufciun vivat, qi!ia ra- 
^ifone^itty^qiio more dotnefiicb vivat/ 

Cicero is engaged in a technical enumenttiM 6t 
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the materials from which a pleader may impeach 
the credibility of a witnefs. For what purpofe in- 
deed thefe quotations are made, I cannot diicover; 
nor in what way they militate againd any poiition 
of mine. According to the principle laid down in 
the Reply, all the words in this paflage which he 
feems to confider as Relatives, I take to be Indefi- 
nites; qiiem, quos, quibus, quibufcum^ qua, quo; and 
the fubjundlive mood is ufed with them, according 
to the fame principle. That there may be, and 
often are, ellipfes o{ Jit quod, as well as of other 
phrafes, I never denied, or even doubted i but to 
have recourfe to an ellipfis, adapted arbitrarily to 
the cafe, t)iz. qui Jintyfit quod, jufi ^is it may be 
wanted, feems to me an ignorant and awkward ex* 
pedient, when a fimple and. fatisfti<5i:ory key of an-- 
other kind is at hand. His own refblution, in 
hSi, only fuppofes thofe indefinites to be under^ 
Jlood, which I confider as really expreffed. 

Of the quotations from the Epillles to Atticus, 
the firft I cannot find; the fecbnd is more eafily 
accounted for as a colloquial anomaly, than by an 
eUipfis oifit quod. 

Let me, however, be permitted to obierve, that 
the principle laid down by the " dogmatical Au- 
'^ thor of the Reply,** of diftinguifhing between the 
Indefinite and the Relative, in order to determine 
the ufe of the fubjun^^ive- mood, is c^ered by 
him, not as one which will remove every diffi- 
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culty,'but which will '^ferve greatly to fihipJify 
" the matter.** That the Reviewer, after having'* 
this pointed out. to him, .ihould flill cliog to. his 
ellipfes, I can only attribute to a moral conftitu*' 
tion, celebrated even in the time of the Pofet He-' 
fiod : 

I requeft the reader's particular attention to the 
next paragraph, in which the Reviewer profefles 
to clear himfelf from the charge of faljehoody for- 
having faid that Mr. Fdihontr^fy/iematicallt/ ufed 
UT with the indicative mood, when it ought to 
have the fubjunciive. I accufed him of having 
produced only two examples of this error out of 
two folio volumes, which was not fufficient to 
warrant the epithet Jyjlematic^ in a word of fuch 
continual occurrence ; and I exprefled a belief 
that he was not able to produce another. How 
does he reply to this charge ? He does not pro- 
duce one more example ; but he tells his readers 
that he had already produced three ; thus, accord- 
ing to approved ufage, defending one falfe ftate-' 
ment by advancing another. He has not pro- 
duced three examples : and of thofe two which he 
has produced, OTie is very capable of another mean- 
ing. tTpon this foundation ftill refts his charge- 
oi fyjiematic, after having had three months in* 
tervarto fubftantiate his accufation. 
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'Xhit p^iTaget io which ut i$ faid to bf omitwl 
by Mr. F^klqoner 19 thi^ : 

'^ PftuUo infra Caunum e^ Idubeda emiiTuf Ofofpeda 
^iDollibitf initu} jugis m aflUrgore videiaur; irafim 
'^ taman fefe efF(^rcns Molm» primmn montee erigit 
* &c." Strabo, p. aaol 

Of this pallage I faid that ut was not omitted. 
^' To place it where be propofes woald make non- 
'^ fenfe. The meaning oivideatur is, mayfeemJ* 
Reply, p. 6g. And I proceeded to paraphrafe the 
fimtence io order to (hew that rt could bear no 
othf r. '' To the» eye it may feem at firfi not to 
" rife, but, in reality^ by d^rees it fwella into the 
'^ mountains of JV^pUna, Jkc** The phrafes, to the 
eye, and in reality y were introduced as paraphraftic ; 
and the tiatin was given at the bottom of the 
page to prevent, as I thought, all poffibility of 
cavil* Hfi laughs indeed at this tranflation of vi- 
de^tfyr, calling it ^^ a fuhjundtive ful)}oined to no* 
" thing/ Why then is it a ful^un<Stive ? Why is 
it QQt a poteqti^, lik^ this of Cicero ? 

^ Foftr^me, vix varifimik fortaile vidaatur, odemn 
'' andto pejus hunq qusm ytum i^hm CU^um." £p« 
I'aw. vii. 2. 

If it were poffible to fupprefs indignation at 
fucb pra6kice$ as have been dete£led, nothing 
would be more amufing than the awkward at- 
tempts which this critic npakes at merriment 
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Let the following paflage ferve as a fpecimen^ 
with which he poirlts his cenfure of the expreflions 
according as^ clafj^d^ and claffification : 

^^We call them Oxonian barbaiiflns^ becaufe we' 
'' know no other title defcriptive of them. In milli- 
**ners* and barbers* (hops^ indeed^ they may poffi- 
•* bly pafs .for Gallicifms \ but if the revolution have 
** tainted the French tongue with any fuch redun- 
<< dancies of ahomaloiis jargon, it has not yet raifed 
''them into aoy more^ refpe&able circle of focdety.'' 
fiev. p. 173. 

Tlje firft of thefe phrafes, according as, he is 
alfiy pleaied to Ayle an ^^ ungrammatical vul- 
" garifm," which the author of the Reply* *^ meant 
*^ to he Englifli.** It fo happens tiiat fome other 
obfeure writers meant it to be Englijk; Dean 
Swift^ for infliance. Dr. Johnlbn^ Mr. Dugald 
Stewart, and' a few others, deceived, perhaps, by 
an ungrammatical book on Englifh particles, writ- 
ten by one Wm. Walker, a man whofe ignorance 
was privil^ed by his degree of B. D. 
. This midaken Grammarian produces four fen- 
tences containing the phrafe* according as, and 
gives four difierent ways of turning it into Latin. 
What Dean Swift and Dr. Jphnfon ^ thought of it 

^ '' A man may with prudence .and a gpod confcience ap* 
'' prove of the profelTed principles of one party more than the 
" other^ Mccrdmg as he thinks they befi promote the good of 
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may be feen by confulting the latter ii|rrita**$^0^« 
tionary : and, \^^hen fearching for the wprd c/ej^- 
Jication, although not in the places where alone he 
thinks it is to be found, I luckily dipped upon this 
very v^lgariOn : 

** jlccording as thefe words are cpmpreh^nfiye or li- 
<^ mited in their fignificatipn, the conclu^ons we forjna 
^^ w^l t>e more or leiis general/V ^lenjeptp of the Phi*. 
Ipfpphy of tbe HuQiaa ^ind, p. 2^. 41^^ 

Whether the other words olgefted to belong to 
any refpe6lable circle of Ibciety, fome doubts may 
be ^tertained;; finoe we, find oqeof ibeiDf '^ c/^- 
^[fication^ employed in U^is very article, p. l65. 
But the quefijon, t t,rujft, wiU bfi confideredas to-* 
lerablyietded when it is %ted> that. in. one chap- 
ter [chap. 4.] of Mr. Stewart*s Elements of the 
Phibioi^y of the Hunptan Miixdf I bsve met with 
the word, upon a curlJ3ry glance, not \t& than ten 
time^. 

The next paragraph relates tp the alteration of/ 
confiat zxAfeqmtur into con/laret and Jbquebatur, 
which the Reviewer had deemed neceilary ia order 
to makp Mx. Falconer's Latin Romaa l^atin* 
H|s crittcifin waii mtro^pc^ in. the (oOomng man**^ 
ner: 

** Church and Sute.** Swift, SeatimeotB of a Cborch of Eng- 
land Man. 



^ The i^jesy in this Att^lb-Latin diale^i) are as li- 
'^ eentioufly and incongmouily ufed as the moods : 
^ whence we have < Neque hoc memoris kpfu Strabd 
** fcripfit ; fed cum de Cyri rebus geftis vist aliquid 
'< certi conftat, earn femam fequitur &c/' Rev. No. 
a8. p. 436. 

His former paragraph had related to what h^ 
called a wrong ufe of moodi; ftnd I natiin^lj fbp^ 
poied, by his altering con/iat, not into can/iei, but 
confiaretj and fequitur into feqnebaiur, that he 
meant to reconcile them withycnj^l. Examples 
therefore were prodaoed of fimihtr tranliticxid from 
the pad to the prefent tenfe. He now pretends^ 
that all this was irrelevant^ and aiks^ 

** Can a cauial, which Influenced Strabb in writings 
^ be now exj^fled by an indicative prejent fubjoinec^ 
*' to dK caufal ^ cum }* If it can^ let its defender boldly 
'* lay fo, and produce a fingle cafe in point/' Rev. 
No. 31. p. 17a. 

The Indicative prefent may be ufed no lefs than 
the SuhjunSlive prefent, if the prefent tenfe may be' 
isS&St at all. It is not very common, as I had re- 
marked, and ^' writers of Latin fhould be cau* 
^' tioned againft it;*" but it has, although very 
rarely, the fandlion of Cicero. Among the few 
inftahces^ iYi which an Indicative prefent is ufed 
after the caufal cum, not one perhaps is a cafe in 
pbifat with this'; i. e. where the caufe is faid to 
have influenced an author in writing. And he 

L'2 
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might as well go on to aik for ^xitmples of n verb 
of the firft conjugation, or of a compound oijio 
fo employed, conditions equally eflential to the 
point in difpute with that which he has de- 
manded. But that we may ufe the prefent ten/e, 
both when ipeaking of the opinions of a writer 
long fince dead^ and of the caufe of thofe opi- 
nions^ I think the following authority will prove: 

*^ Cum igitur aliorum animantium ortus in terra ^/, 
** aliorum in aqua, in aere aliorum : abfurdum efle Ari- 
^' lloteli videtUT in ea parte, quae (it ad gignenda ani- 
*^ malia aptiflima, animal gigni nullum putare/' Cic. 
de Nat. Deor. ii. 15. 

For anfwers to the two next paragraphs in p. 
172. 1 refer to the Reply, p. 73— 79- They do 
not in the flighted degree invalidate^ or attempt 
to invalidate, any thing contained in thofe pages. 
He repeats however his old cavil, again and again 
refuted, that the Univerfity are relponfible for the 
corredlnefs of every phrafe printed at the Qa- 
rendon prefs. 

It is idle to think ^f teaching a feholar that 
will not learn, 

Occidit miferas crambe repetita magiilios. 

Let him read again what is faid on this fubje£i 
in pp. 31, 32, and 43, of the Reply; for it is really 
unfair to me and to my readers to require that the 
cafe be explained anew. 
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Entering now upon the defence of his own. 
Latinity^ he begins with his alteration of Mr* Fal- 
coner^s fentence, '^Tigranes poft r^es futKiitos 
" rex regum appellatur/' into " Tigranes pddn 
^^ quam r^es fupradi£tos imperio ful:jecerat^ rex 
^' regum appellatus eft."* He fays^ that. the Mfhola 
fentenoe was condemned by him as being ^^ nei- 
" ther fenfe nor Latin \* becaufe he conceived the 
writer meant to fignify, " That Tigranes had him^ 
^^ felf fubdued thofe kings, and then ajpimed the 
*^ title of king of kings. ^ Obferve now the can- 
dour of this critic. When he meets with a vior 
lation of Latin idiom in the notes of the editor^ 
although the meaning is perfedtly clear^ elpecially 
to an Englifli reader^ he afieds not to underftand 
it : but when it fuits his purpofe^ he o^me^that 
the writer meant to exprefs what his words do not 
convey according to any idiom^ and what we have 
no reafon to think he intended them to convey. 
The whole note is badly written; but the editor 
moil probably meant^ as the words quoted from 
him exprefs, " that Tigranes, after the period when 
'^ he fubdued the kings, [and not till Men,] is 
^* called in hiftory king of kings.** Thus on fome 
of his coins the title of fScuriXivc alone is found : 
on others ISaa-iXsiig fiua-iXiuv g. And how efia- 
bliihed it was at one time we learn from Plutarch, 

« Eckhel. Doa. Num. Vet. vol iii. p. »47. 



«rltd d^ribes LacuUus a3 ft)ed]uiig oF hhn in his 
ab^^nce hf that Utit. Flut in LucuU. c. U. If 
thU wfts the editor's meaning, nothing id more 
corhmon than his ufe of the word dpPellatttr\ 

Bttt the Reviewer fancies he has difcovered an- 
*thfer rete of Latinity, *^ PoJ reges JitbaSos^ 
feys he, ^ WoaM hot have fignified ^Aaf TigrOHes 
^ had himfelf fiMued ihoje kingA/' On this, as 
npoh othdr occafiohs, I mui): beg to difFer froiii 
him : for not only is this form of ipeakmg ufed by 
gtxxl writers when referring to an epoch, but 
Whto defcribing eoniiTHted dSHon. B. g; 

^ui poll ik£lam injuriam Te expuirget, parum niibi 
profit. 'ttT. Hec. v, i. 15. 

i'oft acceptam prcndmam pugnac cladeni Veiehtes ab« 

Me proceeds to aflert, that his ufe of the tenfe 
^^ competijfet^ which I had altered to competeret 
in the following pallagej is ftri6lly proper; — " Pla^ 
*^ tasenies ad paludem olim habitaile, nofter aifir- 
'^ mat : in locum autem metiorem tranflatos novas 
'^ urbi nom^n prifcum continuafTe, Jitui licet, ab 
** aquis remoto, haud diutvus competiffet^ [Quoted 
in p. 83. of the Reply.] — giving as a reaibn this 
remarkable rule: 

^ Ex lis conclufionibus qaa» fupra fcripB, prior quartos, 
pofterior qiiintus a dialedtc^s modus affeUatw\ Cic. TopSr. 
c. 14. 
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^Jjxsa^ oblique luuxatioiiji or ftateroent in die peffou 
^< of one who had long ceafi^ to exii^ events coexiftent^ 
<< with him are to be exprefled in the impeffeSi : and 
'^ thofe preceding him^ in the pkiperfeSt tenfe fubjunc- 
"tive." Rev. p- 173- 

Thus the perfsB fubjundlive is ^together ex- 
duded from a fentence of this kind I and we muft^ 
alter fome hundred fentehces of Livy td make^ 
them Latio! But this is not the only, npyel)^. 
He ieems to hav^ forgotten thftt ttxfa^ af^ ^a^ 
reaibns for the ufe of the imperfed Jkilf^^ffMi : 
one^ when the clav^e kjubin-dinate to ajverb in the- 
paft time; the other, when the idea denoted by it 
requiret continued time. la the example he has 
produoed from Livy xxv. l6. redirent depends oil' 
tbe.firft of thefe principle8;^ere/ and^^y^n^^e/ oh' 
the (ecood. On the latter account I had held' 
compeleret to he the right tenfe, as being equiva- 
lent to the foUowing, and a hundred other ex- 
amples of the fame conftrudtion: 

Atque ilium, cu|n diflerendo par efle non poffet, ad^ 
au^^n^. <y>n&igi0e» et idi quod diceret^ . » • {criptum-- 
proUiI^. Qic* De Orat. i. 56. 

MctjiUp contin^iifle ad em.dieniJIifpaQonua^an^^ 
quia, procpl .Romani aheffentn Liv. xxii. %%• 

Confulem in I^ucanos oftendifle iter, quum Picenum^ 
et Galliam peteret : caftra relinquentem nulla alia re 
tudora, quam errore hoflis, qui ducem inde atque ex- ' 
ercitus pajrtem abifle ignoraret. Liv. xxvii. 44. 

« Quum' figna portM prqpe tnferri cermerentf^ neminem 
fe movifle. Liv. xxxiv. 32» 
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[ In all tlieie examples the obliquity of the flruc- 
tore correlponds with the fentence in which I 
woul4 introduce competeret. The idea does not 
precede " continuafle,** but is concurrent with it 
But the role he lays down was perhaps chiefly 
intended to vindicate; l^is uie of hahuijjet aiidoc- 
iddiffet \n this fentence ; 

' ^' Nonhe vult Paufanias Melanthum Ahdropompi fi- 

^^'fittm t Netei prdgenie primurh fuifle, qui in Attica 

^' fedem hkbuiffet ; atque ideo eundem qui Xanthum oc- 

^. cidiffeL" [Quoted Reply, p. 84.] 

* • ' *• . . * . • ' • 

; Pf this I had faid, *^ Haberei might do^ as re- 

^\ latitig to continued time^ but habuerit is the 

^\ more ufual form. Inftead of occidiffety he ihould 

^5 have faid locciderit!* Reply, p. 91. A parallel 

was then produced jfrom Cicero. ^^ Fufalium etiam 

'^ Scipic^em Naiicam .... habitum eloquentem 

^* aiunty illius qui facra acceperit^ filium." Clan 

Orat. 20. He objeds to this parallel, becaufe, 

as he fays, occidiffet refers to the time of an inter* 

mediate perfon, between the writer and the event 

ftated, whereas acceperit refers to the writer's 

own time. To this it may be anfwered, that the 

p^rfons meant by aiunt are probably intermediate 

between Cicero and the event ftated, and in that 

cafe the parallel holds exadUy. " AvunC in the 

ope example feems to me perfedly equivalent to 

" Paufanias vuW in the otiier. 
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fiut the true principle^ which governs the ufe 
of this tenfe in fuch cales^ feems to have been 
quite overlooked or never known by this critic** 
If the leading word of the fentence be in the pre^. 
fent tenfe, the perfeB fubjundlive is commonly 
uied after it; if it be in a tenfe denoting paft time^ 
the pluperfeSl fubjuncSlive^ thus : 

Nee puiant ei numtiios deeile pofle, qui ex obfidione 
fceneratores exemerit. Cic. Ep, Fam. v. 6. Velim re* 
cordere, quse ego de te in ienatu egerim. Ibid. v. 2. 
Nee tamen dubito quin miagnam vim femper habuerit 
oratio. Clar. Orat. lo. Etiam in icTvpti& ollivifcelatur^ 
quid pauIo ante poJkiffeL Clar. Orat. 6o. Tamen quod 
memoria ienelam, cujufmodi ad me literas antea mt- 
^es» Cic, Ep. Fam. v. 6. Maluit, longe omnium, 
non xDodo ejufdem aetatis, fed eorum etiam qviJiiiffenXi 
injure civili effe princeps. Clar. Orat. 41. 

In one chapter of Livy the rule is remarkabl/ 
exemplified. When the leading word is in the 
prejent tenfe, " cepferint** is employed ; when in 
the mperfeSly ^^ cepiflent." 

*^ Tribuni militum jtcbent &c. ficut ceperint 

«* [caftra] poflfe capi.'* 

Soon after, 

^* L. Atilius tribunus primus fecundse legionis, noit 
^' hortabatur mode milites, fed docebat etiam. Si vidorea 
^ Iftri, quibus armis cepiffeni caftrsL, iifdem capta reti-^ 
" nerc in animo haberent &c/' Liv. xli. 3. 

If thefe examples are not fufficient, others, illuf^ 

M 
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trative of the feme principle^ will be found Cic. 
Ep. Fam. v. 12, v. 8. Clar. Orat. 7- 14. 36. 42. 
51. 53. 69. 78. Liv. xxxii. c. 33^ 34. 

To the criticifni refpe6ling primus qui more 
than a page of tiie Review is devoted ; nearly all 
of which turns againft himfelf, and fupports the 
objection I had made to the phrafe. He pro- 
duces five paflages from Cicero, in every one of 
Avhich the antecedent to qui is not primus, but 
fome pronoun either expreiled or underfiood^ 
He evidently miftakes the whole queftion. . Pri-- 
mum qui was not condemned hocaxife primum went 
before qui, or becaufe qui referred to the fame fub- 
jedl of which primum was an epithet; but beCi3tttfe 

' £z quo poteft probabiliter confici^ eum re£b primum c&, 
judicio CvLOf ^omnium caeterorum judicio (it (ecundua. Cic. 
Acad, fragm. Eft enim [illttd] primum, ^uod cernitur in uni- 
rtsrGi geaem humani ibcietate. Id. deOff. i. 16, Inqaibui 
boc primum eft, in quo miror &c. Id. de Fin. i. Polem^ni— 
ia prima Tifii funt, qu4e paulo ante dixi. lb. ii. 1 1. Si illud 

vere conneftitur primumque quod eft in connezo ...... 

neceftarium eft &c. * ** If that which is firfi in the hypothc- 
'' tical proportion be neceftary, the other part is neceflary alfo." 
That fuch is Cicero's meaning is not only evident from the 
rules of Logic, accofding to which he is conducing the argu- 
ment, but he proceeds, after a parenthefis, to rtJlAU the rea- 
foning in that veiy form : '< Si igitur quod primum in connexa 
" eft, neceifarium eft ; fit etiam quod ooniequitur neceftarium.** 
Cic. de Fato, c. 7. 
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the priority denoted by primum was made the an* 
iecedent to qui. Thus it is not againft the idiom 
to fay. Primus Regum Romanorum^ quern Rhea 
natum et lupa nutritum ferunt, bella quamplu- 
rima cum finitimis urbibus geflit. But to fay^ 
** Ancus Martius Primus Regum Romanorum fuit 
" qui civitatem Latinis dedit,** is againft it : be- 
cauie qui, in this cafe, does not refer to the fub- 
ftantive implied in primus, but to the priority 
which that word denotes. 

The next paragraph recriminates on me with 
great afperity, I had faid, in reference to " pri-- 
" mus qui/* that Cicero invariably avoids the phrafe, 
although he has a hundred occalions for ufing it^ 
if it were Latin. " In the treatife de Claris Ora- 
^^ toribus, this idea occurs continually ; and the 
" phrafe employed is either * primus* alone^ or ^ qui 
" primus/ or the adverb * primo.'* Reply, p. 85. 

The Reviewer, fpeaking of the fame idea, write3 
thus : 

'* Our anfwerer, indeed, fays there are more than 
** twenty [occafions for it] in Cicero's book de Claris 
'^ Oratoribus, in all which he avoids it, and employs 
* primus,' * qui primus,' or the adverb * prime' Tliis 
" aflertion is of a charafter — Cui non invenit ipfa no- 
^^ men, et a nullo pofuit natura metallo. There is only 
^ one occajion for it in the whole book 5 and there he 
*' does employ it." Rev. p. 174. 

It is fomewhat firange, that^ in order to con'« 
m2 
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v\& me of this ofience without a name, he ihould 
condefcend to be guilty of it himfelf— that he 
(liould invent a phrafe which I never ufed^ and 
coolly pronounce it mine. Or will he tell us in 
the ne^t Review, that " more than twenty" is an 
error of the prefs for " continually?^ In page 
85. of the Reply I produced /our examples from 
the firfl fourteen chapters of the book De Claris 
Oratoribus, in fupport of my afiertion that the 
idea occurred continually ; to which I can now 
add eight more*, all vnthin the compafs of the firft 
thirty chapters, that is, within lefs than one third 
of the book. In all thele pallages the idea con- 
veyed is that which in Englifh might naturally be 
exprefled by the phrafe, ^^The firft who:** and 
many of them would lofe fomething of their force 

^ Quoniam longo intervallo modo frimum animadyerti 
paulo te' hilarioreni. c. 5. Qua in urbe primum fe orator 
extulit. c. 7. Hacc igitur setas fritna Athenis oratorem prope 
perfe6lum tulit. c. 12. Atque hie Livius^ qui primus fabulam 
docuit, &c. c. 18. And again, Cui ii aequalis fuerit LiviuSy 
minor fuit aliquanto is qui primus fabulam dedit. Ibid. £t 
nimirum is princeps ex Latinis ilia oratorum propria et quali 
legitima opera tra6lavrt. c. 21. Hoc in oratore Latino primum 
mihi videtur et lenitas apparuiffe ilia Graecorum &c. c. 25. 
Nam et quaefliones perpetus hoc adolefcente conftitut^ funt» 
quae antea nuUae fuerunt^ (L. enim Pifo, tribunus plebis legem 
primus de pecuniis repetundis^ Cenforino et Manilio confulibus, 
tulit, kc) c. 27. See alfo Academ. i. 9. Nat. Deor. i. 20. 
Liv. vi. 3^7. yii. 22. and four times QuintiL iii. x. 
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or eaLSL&nsfs^ if etpreflojl in .any other mailxier. 
They would^ I am confident^ be {o rendered by 
any one who was anxious to give the priscif^ mean- 
ing; elpecially in the four examples already quoted 
from chap. 8j Q^ 11^ 14. and nqt leis fo in thofe 
from chap. 12, 21, 25, 27* in tbe note bdow^ 

As to the fingle authority which he produces on 
his fide, ^^ Quem veip exfiet, et d(e quQ fit memo- 
" tm proditQp, eloqueptcsin fuiile, et ita eSk habi- 
" turn, primus eft M. C. Cethegus;" if it is, as I 
reaUy believe it to be, tbe only pailage in that au- * 
thor of the iame kind, it cannot furely be allowied 
to Gontradi^l an uniform ftream of examples in a 
phraie of fuch continual occurrence. The inverted 
collocation of the fentence may well account for 
the anomaly. Many inftances occur in the fame 
author of grammatical incongruities arifing from 
the fame caufe : a fentence is begun, perhaps, with 
the accufative cafe, and the conftru6lion fuddenly 
changes, elpecially if feveral claufes have inter- 
vened, to the nominative : and if it were allowable 
to produce thefe as authorities, there would be an 
end not only of Latin idiom, but of Latin iyntax. 
Some examples of equal inaccuracy are g^ven in a 
note, where the conftruAion appears to have been 
inadvertently changed currente calamo; from no 
one of which, as I apprehend, would a perfon be 
allowed to reafon concerning a difputed point in 
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the Latin language. They are what the gram- 
marians call dvaxoXovd-oi ^. 

The reaibn for introducing the examples which 
follow^ I profefs not to underfland. Digniffimus 
qui, or dignus qui, is good Latin ; and no one^ I 
believe^ ever doubted of it ". 

The other phrafe which I had treated as a bar- 
barifm^ is eundem qui. And here^ as the Reviewer 

"* Puttor interea^ ne pulchram fe ac beatum putaret, atqne 
aliquid ipfe fua fponte loqaeretur^ d quoque carmen compo- 
fitum eft. Cic. pro Muren. c. 12. Nam quomam, qvidquid 
eft quod in controverfia aut in contentione verfetnr» in eo« aut 
fitne, aut quid fit, aut quale fit, qusritur : fitne, (ignis : quid 
iitj definitionlbus : quale fit, re6li pravique partibus : quihui 
ut uti poflit orator, non ille vulgaris, fed hie excellens, a pro« 
priis peribnis et temporibus femper, fi poteft, avocat controver- 
fiani. Orat. c. 14. So, Etenim virtus omnis &c. De Off. ii. 5. 
Etenim fi orationes quas dos 3cc. Tufc. ii. i. An dubitas, 
quin praeftans &c. Tufc v. i j. £x eodem hoc vctns iilud &c. 
De Orat. ii. 64. Of the fame kind are thefe : Nam nos omnes, 
quibus eft alicunde aliquis obje^us labos, Omne quod eft in- 
terea tempus, prius quam id reicitum eft, lucro efi, Ter. Hec* 
iii. I. 6. Hunc adoUfcefUem quem vides, malo aftro naius eft, 
Petron. Quas credis efte has^ non funt verse nuptise. Ter. And. 
X. I. 20. 

" If I underftand him rightly in p. 174. ^* Where the predl- 
'< cate, &c.*' the (ingle authority which he produces from Cic 
de Clar. Orat. in fupport of his ufe offiimum qui, is a violation 
of his own rule. 
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feems id triumph tnoft^ I muft beg leave to repeat 
the words I u(ed ooncerning it: 

" Is it credible, that if this mode of Ipeaking were 
" correA, it fhould not be met with ten times in all 
'* the pureft writers ? The idea is fo comfnon, and en- 
^ ters inadvertently into fo many fentences, that we 
^* muft purfue a very different rule of criticifm, when 
^' examining this, from what is ufually adopted when 
^' the genuinenefs of a fingle word is fufpe£ted« In the 
^' prefent cafe I fhould not admit three or four in^ 
"Jiafices, out of the whole body of Latin authors, to 
^ juftify the ufe of it : but the fad, I believe, is, that 
" in the way here employed it does not occur once." 
Reply, p. 86. 

It is necefliary therefore to obferve attentively 
in what way it is employed by the Reviewer, for 
upon this point the whole queflion between us 
turns. 

The cafe is briefly this. Strabo relates, that 
Melanthus, a banilhed king from the Pelopon- 
nefus, and defcendant of Neleus, fettled in Attica; 
and, having (lain Xanthus king of Boeotia in 
fingle combat^ was chofen by the Athenians to be 
their king. Cafaubon in his note obferves, that 
this account differs from Paufanias, who fays that 
Xanthus was flain by Andropompus, the father of 
Melanthus. Upon this Mr. Falconer remarks, 
that Paufanias is hardly confiflent with himfelf ;^ 
for that in another part of his work he had men*' 
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tioned Mdanthtts as having obtained the kihgdom 
of Athens^ after dethroning the laft of the race of 
Thefeus.. Did not Pauianias therefore mean that 
Melanthus was the firft of his family that fettled 
in Attica ? and if fo^ he^ and not Andropompus^ 
i¥as certainly the perfon who flew Xanthus; 

Such is the argument purfued by Mr. Falconer: 
which argument the Reviewer would eiqirefs by; 
^^ Nonne vult Paufanias Melanthum Andropompi 
** filium e Nelei progenie primum fuiffe, qui in 
'^ Attica fedem habuiflet ; atque ideo eundem qui 
'^ Xanthum occidifiet.** As a better mode I had| 
propofed, "Nonrie vult Paufanias^ primuni ex 
** Ndei nepotibus Melanthuni in Attica iedem 
^^ habuifle, ac proinde eum ejje qui Xanthum occi- 
^fderit?'* 

That eundem qui is a legitimate pbrafe when 
abfolute famenefs is predicated^ I was fo far from 
denying, that I even declared and proved it by ex- 
amples. But I contended, and ftill contend, that 
to ufe it where famenefs is not the leading idea 
meant to be conveyed, is againft the genius of the 
Latin language. All the authorities now produced 
by the Reviewer are of this kind. 

(( Quid enim eft tarn repugnans, quam eundem diceres 
'' quod honeftum (it, folum id bonum efTe, qui dicat, 
*' appetitionem rerum ad vivendum accomniodatarum a 
'* natura profe£lain ?" Cic. de Fin. iv. a8. ** Neglige, 
*^ inquit, dolorem, Quis hoc dicit ? Ideniy qui dolorem' 
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^' fummum malum/' Id. Tufc. ii. 19. <^ Opus ipfii 
^ fuum eadeniy quce coagmentavit, natura diflblvit. Ut 
^ navem, ut aedificiimi idem deflruit facillime, qui con'* 
'< ftruxit ; fie bominem eadem optime^ qtuB conglutina- 
** vit, natura diffolvit/' Id. De Senea. c. %o. " Qu«- 
^' ritur edam nunc quis eum nuntium miferit ? Nonne 
^perfjHcuum eft^ eundem, qui Ameiiam?'' Id. pro 
Rofc. Amer. c. 37. 

Tlie news of the murder of Sex. Rofcius had 
been carried both to Ameria and Volaterrae with 
wonderful ijpeed : and Cicero is arguing, that the 
fame perfon muft have difpatched both meflengers: 
no one dfe had any motive for fuch expedition.' 
The other example from Cornelius Nepos relates 
to a party in Thafus, whofe firm attachment to 
Athens Lyfander feared^ becaufe of their former 
refolute hoftility to it "^; " Proinde ac fi (idem fir- 
'^ mifiimi folerent efle amici^ qui conilantes fu- 
** iBhsit inimici.** Com. Nep. in Lyf. In this way 
idem is ufed as an epithet even to the name of an 
individual^ if the writer wifhes to draw attention 
to the identity of the perfon ; as, idem Cafar^ 
fDe Clar. Orat. c. 6o.] where the whole flrefs of 
the fentence confifis in his being the fame mao. 

Having called my remark on this phraie " a 
^^ blunder, furpaifing all that pride, engrafted on 

* Such muft be the meaning of the paflage if this reading i». 
kept* Vid. Var. Left. Edit. Oxon. 1697. 

H 
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*^ ^horance, has hitherto committed^** he proceeds 
to vindicate his Latinity in '^ Luna^6 deae perfana 
" ab iis culta." This 1 bad termed " bald Latin f 
adding, that I doubted te ptirity. ** For the ftrift 
" meaning of tlie phiiafe is, 'under the ajffimed ap^ 
^ pearance^ or c}iara&,%ry of a goddjefs^ Reply, 
p. 92. In order to defend it from l^is attack, he 
refers to a paflage in PatertulUs, whtere it is ufed 
jvft as I have explained it. The hiftc>rian dbferves, 
that many writa^ call ThelHaly by that name at a 
time when it did not heldtig to the diftrhft. 
*^ Quod cum alii fiaciant, Tragici freqtrentlffiit^e 
** faciunt : quibus minime id concedendum eft : 
'^ nihil enim ex perfona poetae, fed omnia Jf!^^ *d- 
'' rum, qui fllo tempore vixerunt, dixenint.^ Pa- 
terc. i. 3. Of the ufe of the word perjbnti irt the 
other paii&ges referred to, I had never exprefled 
or entertaiited any doubt. 

*' Straboni is an error of the prefs for a Stra- 
" bone'r Be it fo. The preffinen at Chtford, 
though ignorant of the Dbvs Limu«, would 
hardly have made fuch a flip. ^ 'Burr,* we are told, 
potuerit in the following ientence is an slegancb : 

" Romanis enim Gr«cifque juxta ignorantibus ouif- 
^* nam deprum dTet ifte Mencs,;pro alio quam l2.una, 
^^ fub dcfe perfona ab iis culta, a Strabone viz haberi 
•^ potuerit" 

The meaning certainly is potuit, and I had re- 
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commended thai word. Since however he calls it 
an el^nce to ufe pottierit, it may not be amiis to 
examine the point a little more clofely, It is then 
the fubftitution of the perfeS potential for the 
perfeSt indicative. Where, let me alk, is this ev^r 
done when the ailertion is abfolute ? The two ex- 
amples he gives are quite irrelevant. Hypothetical 
cafes are in them propofed, and it is merely itated 
what would follow from fuch a fuppofition. Fix 
crediderim, vix dixerim &c. are often indeed ufed 
abiblotely^ but never for credidi, dtxi ; they repre- 
fent credam, dicam, or crederem, dicerem. See 
Liv. vi. 14. vii. 10. x. Q. Tac. Vit. Agric. 12. Cic. 
de Clar. Orat. 47. Even of this form, we haye 
the opinion of a man generally fuppoied to know 
fomething of the Latin idiom, that it is not more 
elegant than the other. Scheller, vol. i, p. 178. 

Compete was not rejected as a bad word ; but 
com^enio was proppied as a better. ^^ Haud diu- 
*\ tiui* for mm amplius^ or jam non, is not in- 
deed recommended by the Rev^er as an e/e- 
gance, but as one of thofe phrafes ^ which dif- 
'^ tinguiih a learned man of parts, tajle, and dij^ 
'' cemment, from the mechanic drudge of me- 
"Bioiy.'* Rev. p. 175. Beipg clafled ipyfelf un- 
der the Jati^ defcripition^ I can only tell him th^t 
I never remember to have feen 'diutius* joined 
with a verb, except when that verb denoted ibc^e 

n2 
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duration or continued a6tion« It may be other- 
wife ; but the examples he has brought leave the 
thing juft where it was. 

Of the grofs fabrication pointed out, p. 82. of 
the Reply, he had better have faid nothing than 
what he has faid. I leave the matter to be decided 
by any one who will turn to the paflfage, or to 
page 590. of the Strabo, and read the note of 
Palmerius, together with that of Mr. Falconer. 

I come now to the laft article of his defence — 
An article which I hope will be attentively ex- 
amined, becaufe it affords a ftriking fpeciinen of 
the manner in which this Gentleman vindicates 
his charaiSler for veracity. He^fays, 

f ^ Laftly, this acute detedor is pleafed to accufe us 
*^ of one blunder, and three falfe propofitions, in our 
" remarks on the central map of Greece. The blunder 
" is an a for the fecorid in Oropiae. — ^The firft falfe 
^f propoiition is, that Hiftiaea, the only name under 
f < which that place evpr exifted as a ftate or free city, is 
<< not in the map ; ani it is not. The other two are, 
*' that Erythras in Boeotia, and JE^ge^ in Euboea, are 
f* diftinguiflied by coins ^till exftant." Rev. p. 177. 

Let the reader perufe this paiiage carefully, and 
then compare it with the paflage of which it pro- 
defies to be a repetition. In p. 97. of the Reply, 
having extnwfted his paragraph refpedting the 
maps, I added. 
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*^ In this fingle paragraph there are three falfe pro- 
•* pofitions^ one mi/repre/entation, and one blunder. The 
" blunder is Orabise for Orobise. The mifreprefentaiiqn 
^* is, that HiftuBa is not in the map. Oreus, which in 
^' Strabo's time was the name of Iftisea, is in the map ; 
<' and it is difficult to conceive that he did not know 
"it, becaufe in D'AnviIle*s map it is called * Oreus, 
** prius Iftisa.' As for the three falfe propofitions ; 
^' Erythrs in Boeotia had no coinage of its own : JEg^ 
** in Euboea had none of its own : and the maps are not 
*^Jaid in (he Preface to have been formed on the heft aU" 
" thorities. All that is faid of them is, that care was 
'^ taken to adapt the lad fourteen to the text of Strabo 
" as clofely as the three firft. The adoption of the name 
*^ of Oreus inftead of Hiftiasa is one proof of this." 

The laft of the three falfe propofitions he leaves 
unnoticed ; but, to cover the artifice, he treats 
that as the firft of thetn, which I had called a 
mijreprefentation : and which every one, I am 
fure, will call a moft dilgraceful one, after this de^ 
liberate repetition of it. 

The only thing remaining for me is, to defend 
what was faid about the coins. And h^re I beg it 
will be recolledted that I ftated this, not as from 
myfelf, but on the authority of Mr. Falconer's 
letter, Gent. Mag. Odt. I8O9. The words of that 
letter are ; 

^' If the exiftence of coins is to determine the meafure 
** of this error, the omifllion of Erythne in Boeotia, this 
^' place may be referved for infertion till its mint be 
'^ difcovered. . For the lame reafon, we may poftpoile 
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<< the addition of JEgm in Euboea. The Reviewer places 
^^ ancient mints at pleafure; and he is equally indif- 
" Serent, whether at Erythr® in BQeotia5 or Erythrae in 
^' Ionia; at JEgsd in Euboea^ or iEgse in iEolia." And 
again, ^' He has af&gned to one place in Euboea, and to 
'^ another in Bceotia, the dignity of a fpecific coinage, 
" unknown when they exifted." 

Upon this authority, which I diiliniSMy iiated, 
the aflertions refpedting the coins were made ; for 
which he is pleafed to call 7ne ^* a bold-faced af« 
** fertor of negatives T adding, that he is '^ ready to 
'* produce undoubted coins of both cities from ool- 
" le6Uons in London.** Notwithftanding this de- 
claration, fubfequent enquiry has led me to con* 
elude that Mn Falconer was perfedly juftified in 
making that ftatement. No coins of JEgBd in 
Euboea have ever been publiihed ; and thoie few 
[two or three only] which have been attributed to 
Erythrae in Boeotia, are now generally admitted not 
to belong to that city, and are exprefsly afligned by 
Seftini to Pherae in ThefTaly. [Geograph. Nu- 
mifmat. part ii. p. 31.] Eckhel, indeed, who men- 
tions them, fays, that the only reaibn for ailigning 
them to Erythrse in Bceotia is the difference of 
their fabric and imprefs from thole of Erythrae in 
Ionia. Eckhel, vol.ii. p. 199. The infcription how- 
ever which he read EPT9, is declared by Seflini to 
be OEPA. Thofe which bear EPT with the head 
of Herculesj are referred by the fame writer to 
Erythras in tonia. Geog. Niiunifro. part i. p. 39. 
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What the Reviewer lays bSmxA ocrins of Ery- 
thrae in private colle<?lions, may be true ; arid if 
they bear the Boeotian fhield, there can b^ no 
doubt to which Erythrae they belonjg : but it is 
quite ludicrous to expert that becaufe they are 
" undoubted"* by him, therefore they are to be un- 
doubted by the world ; or that his anonymous hn- 
fupiported allertion fhall have any weight in a dif- 
puted point According to the evidence hitherto 
produced, Mr. Falconer's aflertion is ilridUy pro- 
per. No coins of thofe cities have been pub- 
lifhed; and therefore we have no grounds for fay- 
ing that there ever were any. 

Before we difmifs the fubjedt, it may be as 
well to notice the ftratagem by which he endea- 
vours to perfuade the world, that only one error 
had been proved in' all his criticifms: vtz. his cen- 
fure of ** majorem" as an epithet to " fidem.** 
This trick has been fo long ufed in controverfy, as 
to be almoft worn out. It will not be forgotten 
(hen, that, befides the errors repeated in the bft 
Review, and now again expofed^ his ignorance 
of the ufe of quod was betrayed in condemning 
quod Jubiere &c ; hQ had confounded relatives 
wiih indqjfinites when (peaking 6f the fubjun6liv6 
mood ; he had mifreprefented the paflage contain- 
ing citius^ which heabfurdly altered into crehrim\ 
he cOnfirued verjus Labicanam, ^^ to the L^bican 
'^ gate ^^'^he declared th^t no language on the con- 
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tinent had an idiom correfponding in expreffiofi 
with '^ give credit ;" he enriched the Latin lan- 
guage with the ward^ttii, not inadvertently, but 
when correcting the Latin of another ; he com- 
plained that Tyrwhitt's emendations had not been 
published feparately ; he feledled^ out of near, 
two hundred, and blundered in fpeaking about ^e 
of them ; he declared that Philip, the fpn of De- 
metrius, is repeatedly called Philip the Second by. 
Mr. Falconer, whereas he is only fo called once. 
Upon this iingle fadl he founded a charge againft 
the edition, of inaccuracy in hiftory equal to its 
inaccuracy in grammar : and, to crown the whole, 
he informed ,us that there was a Deu^ Lukus at 
Rome. 

All this however is nothing, either in kind or 
d^ee, when compared with the lift which has been 
exhibited in the preceding pages ; and I ihould 
not have thought the topics worth a fecond 
mention, had he not ufed an unfair expedient in 
order to conceal them from public notice. The 
vindication of his ftyle from the charge of virv^ 
knee and Jcurrility perhaps did not proceed from 
his pen. It is a fort of curiofity in its way : and 
I hope its beauties will not be overlooked. ^^ We 
*' have carefully looked over the article, (ays this 
'* defender, to which fo much malice^ virulence, 
^ and icurrility is imputed, and cannot find a 
'' Iingle epithet or expreflion that implies any 
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*• thing like anger or violence."^ Of this it will 
be liifficient to (ay^ that no malice was imputed to 
the writer^ no anger ^ no violence : and^ for a de* 
fendant to quit the real aocufation^ and prove 
himlelf innocent of things which were never laid 
againft him^ is ufually interpreted into a confei^ 
fion of guilt. He was charged with tmprovoked 
injulty with deliberate mifreprefentation, and with 
vulgar abufe. If the reader ihould be of opinion 
that thefe charges have been proved^ he will not 
condemn me for having replied with warmth and 
feverity : for^ unlefs the feeling of indignation is to 
be fupprefled altogether^ I know of no occafion 
on which it can be better juftified^ than when all 
thefe qualities are combined in a groundlefs attack^ 
made in ia work of high credit and popularity^ 
with a view to degrade the charaiSler of a place of 
liberal education. 
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PAKT in. 



Nef«r wu dafk*d out, «t one lucky hi t^ 
A fool, (b juft a copy of a vit : 
So Hko, thit oritici faid, and coorliere f irot^ 
A wk U «oiy «B4'ealM thopluwtom Mova*-. 

. Duyc<AD* 



The third Part opens with a display of the Lo- 
gic> adopted in the modern ichool. Speaking of 
the chapter in the Reply which, falls to this Gen- 
tleman's ihare, he obfefves, ^^ AS this part of the 
/^work is more remarkable than the reft for its 
<^ oflentatious dulnefs^ and its grois departure £rQQi 
'* the language and manners of a gentlemanji we 
'^ muft be excufed for beftowii^ on it a little more 
f ^ of our time than we are in the habit of wafting 
'' on fuch men> and fuch things.** 
^ That is, if I underftand him rightly, becaufe it 
poiiei&s qualities which render a compofition un- 
worthy of notice, therefore I fhall beftow more 
time upon it. He then charges me with two in- 

* James Moie Smith wte the real name, aa the notes to the 
Danciad inform us. Of this Mr. Smith it is (aid in the iamc 
place^ that his whole misfortune ^ was too inordinate % pafioa 
</ to be thought a tirif 
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Ifattum cf deceit, of which it beoooice me in the 
flrft plaoe to dear mjfslf. 

One 18, that when anfwenng his firft article of 
aceuiktion, which I had exprefled in thefe woids, 
'^ That claiiical learning forma the ibk faufineft of 
^^ Engliih edocation," I omitted the exception in 
Amot td Cambridge* Thia he oalla a ^ Ww ar^ 
"^tiice.** For what ptupofeleiiliMteiiidt^ 
to pmSift this low art^, i« to ilie rniintdligiblei 
It does not affift the argntnent I maintained, ik)r 
does it afied it in the flighted manner. Hie e^r 
ception was exprefled in the form of a note* [Cdin^ 
Rer. No. 29. p. 45.] I quoted the pafiage of the 
tent to whid) this note was appended; and pro^ 
oeeded to argue upon it 'fbn&]y in the ftinfe in 
whidi the author meant it, as a cenibre of Oxibrd 
education. Having made ^nne remarks on the 
pbrafe ^^ learning Latin and Greek,** for a perti«- 
cular refutation of the oheuge it^f, I referred to 
the chapter on The Courfe of Studies putfijted dt 
Otfhrd. Reply, p. 1 19. That pamphlet nkuft have 
liieen worded with an aocuraoy more fortunate than 
common, if he is able tO difcover only two pafl^gea 
he can cdl deceitful, and this is one of them. 

The other charge requires itiore illuftration : 
becaufe he has contrived to gi^ it a greater air of 
plaufibility. I hope therefore I (hall be excuied 
for iiating the whole cafe in the fiiSeft manner. • 

02 
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He produces a quotation of mine from ihe 
Edinburgh Review^ ending with thde wonb; ^^ If 
^^ our rdigion be a fable, the focner it is.«i(doded 
^^ the better. If our government is bad, it fhould 
*^ be amended.*" Upon this he obierves^ 

^ ^^ Here he flops his quotation ; and the reader, who is 
^i oU^ged to flop along with him, is left of oomle to 
*^ fuppole, that the Reviewer was himfelf in a ftate of 
f^ extreme doubt anduncertainty, whether the Chriftian 
," il^l^on was true or falfe, or the Engliih government 
** good or bad. In the Review, however, the following 
^^ words come immediately after thofe which have juft 
" been cited; hut we have no doubt of the truth of the 
**• one^ or of the excellence of the other : and are convinced 
^< that botkiviU he placed on afimier bqfis, m proportion 
i'f as this minds of men are more trained to the inve/Hga^ 
f^ tion of truth. On the meannefs and malice of tips 
.''fuppreffion we (hall make no comment.'' Rev. No. 31. 
p. .178.. , . ^ 

K ^ Who that reads this would nobimagine^ that I 
liad been impeadiing or iniinuating fomething 
againfl the religious and political opinions of the 
iReviewer — that I had produced this paiiage in 
Xupport of my argument, to (hew their dangerous 
tendency — ^and that I had omitted part of a Jen- 
tence in order to give to the reft a force which did 
jK>t belong to it ? Sudb, I think, muft be the. im- 
prdSon made on a p^ibn unacquaunted with the 
.cafe ; and whoever has been led to; form that qpi- 
nipn, I entreat him to read p. 163. of the Reply. 
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He will find that the argument wtt not. In the 
flighteft decree connedbd either with politicdi or 
religious tenets, but that it concerned menly the 
particular charges preferred againft this Univer^ 
fity:: namely, — '^ that our inftrudtion was confined 
.^^ to the grammatical niceties of a dead kmguflge--^ 
/' tiiat we rcf>refi all atten^ts at leafoning «poe 
^^ moral and political quefHona-^that by ou^ mi- 
^^ /eibble jealoufy and littlenels an infinite quan- 
/^ tity of talent is deftroyed — ihsLt all the great 
^^ tc^ica, in which the mmd of a public man 
f^. (hould be. well informed, ^re not only n^l^^^ed, 
/^ but difcouraged or defpifed.'* Having given this 
fummary, I proceeded to {ay, " The words ctf this 
'^ acrimoniom vrmeBwe I have not thought it al- 
5f ways neoefiary to tranicribe ; but the fubfiance 
" of it will not be found, I trufl;, unfairly ilated, if 
y compared with the exiroBs belowT Thefe ex- 
tra6b were given in a noie, as authorities for the 
flatement made in the text ; which flatement was 
immediately followed by a difculSon of the term 
UtiHitf. 

It is impofiible to conceive a caie where inge- 
nuity would be more tortured, in order to faften 
a charge of diihonourable quotation. The ctaufes 
which finifh the extra6l were almoft neceflary to 
fhew the full extent of the phraies ' moral and 
* political truth,' as well as the precife meaning of 
the preceding foitence, *' And yet, who vilifies 
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^ balh^ Ifc.** Iliay vratt tntroduodd ibtely with 
Ishat riam. To hftve continued the oArad woM 
^lilre bMQ not only irrelevant^ but cMitwy to the 
ptqftjffid de%n of the note. We were condemned 
Ibrfuppreffing aU frse difcuffion of thofe important 
iapim^ 96 M afittid that the truth might be agadnft 
«»b JfbB iReviewer ntj^ueB that thee ftar is tiff- 
mrnif^ ^aicid t^atimtii (hould be the obje^ of oar 
jitiirfuit^ to wh^i^er conclibflons it might lead. He 
thotlght proper to accompany this fentimait with 
It diecliimtioii of his Mm o^niona on thofe fubjeds; 
^and i^ Aofe opinions had been at all the objed of 
animadyeilion or difpute^ it would have been un- 
^r and indeed abfurd in mk to have k^t the 
paiiage out of fight. But^ being totally fareigH to 
the Jubjedl in kand^ it would have been equally 
trifling to iniert it^ in a note which profefled only 
to give abridged extracts of the parts moft inti- 
mately connc^led with the argument. However 
important his opinions in religion and politics may 
be to himfelf^ or however important h^ may think 
diem to the worlds upon this argument they hoi 
not the moji dijiant bearing. To have mentioned 
them would have been to digreis and amplify^ ia*- 
ftead of to abridge^. 

^ Vieriuips it may be the beft way to produce the entitte pa- 
ragraph from which extra£U weve given io the Reply, ^Affict' 
mem rfacrimomotts ifive^ve againft Oxford. The paiTages utfi 
ixttaSed are printed in ItaKct. From this I truft it urall ap- 
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To itti:^t4 my wn cqft more ctearl/^ I vmM 
re^vjod the leader of a tquc mentioQed in y . 49.^ 

pear, that ctmfrejm was the chief obje£l; and that the Uft 
dMAa e«traA«d wave introdu«Bd aa ixfUmai^ of tba fora« 
fDiag pai^ about mpftf/ and political truth* 

*Ttm EngSfli ckrgj, t& tHioft handa adaoalioa antMf 
' iaAf> bring op th^ fiift jouag nau of the covnftif, ai : if tb^ 
' wefa nU tQ keep graaitiiav fchQola iit littlq ^lomul^ Wv^af* 

* nad a aoblemaD, upoa whoft knowlodge aad liberality tha» 
' honour and welfare of hia countiy may depends ia diligeatljr 
' worried, for half hia life» with the finall pedaatiy of loiiga> 

* and (horts. There is a timid and ahfurd offrthenfim, on thi; 
'-fart rf ecehfiifikd tutors, of letting mu tbe mhuh tf youth nfm 
^ dj0eukandimfortdnejkhje3$. Tblg^ fitnoy tim meniaf sxortim 
' 9^0 mi ift T^gims fceftipfin ; emd^ tafr^rm ArftM^ tfi 
' tbm fufUs, tb^ coti/ins tbem to iUlafe emdei^eM imbuiBjf^ef 

* dqfflcal karmng. A genuine Oxford tutor would ihudder tQ 

* hear his young men difputbg upon moral and political truth» 

* forming, andpdUng down theories, and indulging in oB tie iold^ 

* n^ qfjouAfid Sfcujfion. He wouM augur nothing f rotti it,^ 
*- bnt impiety to God^ aad tfealbn to ktogs« And yet, wbaviB^* 
' lea bftii QorcktbiQ the holy poltroon^^wfao carefully arects ftooi 
' them the fearching eye of reaibn, and who knows no better 
^ method of teaching the htgheft duties^ than by extirpating' 

* Iha fineft <)«alities and habits of the mind ?If our itKgioii isf 

* a^dile^ the iboner it ia exploded the better. K oar govern-^ 
^ mmt ia bad* itifaoold be amended. But nuo hofoe n^deeiieaf 
*ib4'imth^theone,or rf tbe eetodhtce of tbe otter i emdanooet^ 
' vtuced thai both wUlbefiaoed on ajmnm hafa, mfroportion as 

* the mnds <f mm are more trained to tbe inme^g ation of trtub^ 

* M freftntmfe a3 ^vitb tbe nunds of our. young mat, as tbe Dsttek 

* £d with tbdr emiberoM Jpices^ An injhtito ptantity ^ udent it 
< emmalfy iefinyed ly tbe mifirahle jedkufy a^d UuUnrfs of eoel^ 
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df^ tWs Pamphlet, and referred for tihis purpofe. 
The Reviewer produced [Rev. No. 31. p. lO^.] 
the following extraft from the R^ly : 

^ The Ariftotelian Phyfics were interwoven with the 
^^ whole courfe of our fhidies and ezercifes; and it was 
** not eafy to reconcile the abandonment of them ^th 
^« the language of the Statutes, which public offioen 
'^ were bound to enforce. And thus, as in courts of 
*' judicature, and other bodies of ancient (landing, 
^' many fomis and praSices continued to fubfift, which' 
^' had loft their original force and meaning.'' p. i6. 

Here he Hops his quotation; and the reader, 
who is obliged to ftop along with him, is. not left, 
but led to conclude, by the remarks which follow, 
that this fufficiently accounts for the flate of na-' 
tuirf philofophy in Oxford during the laft feventy 
or dghty years, which had been the objedl of his 
cenfpre; and that the fame caufe fiiU operates 
againft the admiifion of new truths. In the 
Rq>Iy, however, the following words come im- 



« 



^Jq/Hcal mfhruBors. Ji is in vain to Jay tue bave frwkced gnaf 

* mm undir this £tftfm. We bave produced great men under ait 
*fyfitms. Boety Eng^flmanmufipafs balfhislifeiniearmngLa' 
' tin and Greek 5 and clajfeal learning ufiiffofed to bane frodnced 

* tbe talents tvHcb it bos not been able to extiaguij^. It isjtareefy' 

* foJfUe to prevent great men from ri/ng up under anyj^em of 
' edncatum, bowever had. Teaeb men ddemomdi^ or aflrologyt 

* and you ' Huill fiill bave a certain portion of originid genius, in 
*Jpite oftbffe or any otber branches of ignorance andfdtty* EduK' 
K«v. No. ap. p. 50. 
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mediately after thofe which have juft been* 
cited: 

^ Even after tlie new do&rines were received waA 
*^ taoght, formal exercifes continued to be performed 
^ according to the ancient regimen. How long thia 
^ anomalous (late of things lafted, I cannot exa£tly fay; 
" but it may fafely be aflerted, that, for more than a 
*^ century, the phyfics of Ariftotle have been fet afide, 
«8cc/' 

In this cafe the part omitted is ejfential to the 
main argument In the other cafe, it only ferved 
to exculpate the Reviewer from a charge which 
was never brought againft him ^. 

And here too it cannot but excite furprife, that 
all this quick fenfibility fliould be betrayed by an 
unknown Mnriter, at the fancied imputation of 
fcepticifm. When a divine of the Church of 
England is openly charged with having ufed lan- 
guage inconfiftent with the creed of his church, 
it may be prudent and neceflary to avow his be- 
lief in every iota of the articles to which he has 
fubfcribed: and fuch a declaration muft forever 
put to (ilence his accufers, and convince the moft 

* I cannot avoid noticing an honcft expedient employed by 
this writer, who accufes me of ' low artifice.* In order to per- 
fuade his readers that I had quoted part of a fenUnce iniiead of 
the whole, he begins the paflage omitted with a fmall letter— 
'' but %U€ biwc no Jauit, ice" For an anfwer to this I refer to 
tho £diA« EpT. No. 29. p. 50. quoted in the laft note* 

If 
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incredulous that thene was' no ground for the erud 
fufpicion entertained againft him. But even if this 
infinuation were intended in the cafe <X)mplained 
of^ in what way was it to operate ? How could the 
credit of a nanieleis member of a namelefs com- 
munity be at all afieded by it? How could his 
feelings be wounded, or his reputation injured by 
any implied doubts concerning the purity of his 
£aith ? This over-anxious jealouiy may indeed be 
conilrued into a confcioufnefs of ibmething not al- 
together right ; and will be far from convejring to 
the world that entire fatisfa^lion, which the pious 
pofeffion above mentioned has univerially pro* 
duced. Nor can I conceive a more lively contrail 
than the ierenity of mind from which alone that 
profeflion could take its rife, and the angry fe- 
veriih inquietude which this querulous Reviewer 
indicates. 

Of the argument maintained by him little 
can be faid, becaufe it is difficult to fee where it 
lies. His images always run before his reafbning, 
and crowd fo £aA upon him, that he is at a lofs 
how to find places for them all. To provide for 
this, feems to be the whole art of his compofition. 
He invents a fiible, and then ieeks for a' moral, tf 
he can wind the argument round fb as to bring it 
in, well : if not, rather than lofe the metaphor, he 
makes a place to fix it in, and hefitates hot to 
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puidiaie the laughter of a fewcareleft readers^ by 
iDCttrring the ferious reprobation of every man 
who will take the pains to eicamine the truth of 
wb^t he reads. 

In this Review he declares that his objection 
lay not to the ftudy of Greek and Latin, but that^ 
in reading the former language, ^^ the attentioa 
^^ which fhould be given to things, is inevitably 
'^ diftraAed by words'* — ** that there ip of courie 
" lefs leifure for refledling upon thie qpinions and 
^' fai^s of an author, when the difficulty of the ex*^ 
*' preifion is firft to be overcome.** Rev. No. 31. 
p. 179* Admitting that he faid this, what is the 
inferenqe i It is then a wafte of time to fludy thai 
language thoroughly. But, if this be true, much 
greater muft the waile be to ftudy it partially — to 
leave off jufi when the difficulty is conquered ; 
when, according to his own metaphor, the huik 
and ^11 have been broken through, and the ker- 
nel is to be- extraiSled. Yet ^^ up to a certain 
*^ po\ixt he .would educate ^very young man in 
^^ L^tm and Greek ; but to a point far ibort of 
*' that to which this fpecies of education is now 
** carried.** Rev. Na 29. p. 49. Thus he would 
have the langufige learnt, but not learnt lb as for 
the ft^deat to become &iniliar with it ; which, as 
he l^inie^f teUs us, is th$ only way of making it at 
aUnf^ul. «» 

fie depies having fi4d, that poetiy only was 
p2 
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read in claflical education. This he may &My 
deny, for it was never alledged againft him. But 
he held an argument which refted folely on that 
fuppolition. Vid. Reply, p. 11 6. and IIQ. Of the 
loves of the heathen gods he now fays, that " they 
^^ are the principal fubjeds by which the attention 
*^ of young men is engaged in thAjbrft, years of 
*^ education.** And this he would pafs upon his 
readers as merely a repetition of what he had faid 
before. " Thefe fads the Englifh youth get by 
^* heart the moment they quit the nurfery ; and 
^ are moft feduloufly and induftrioufly inllnwSed 
^* in them till the heji and mojl a&five pari of life 
^^ is pajfed awayP Rev. No. 29. p. 46. The lame 
paragraph explains this to be till the age of twenty-^ 
four. 

The only remaining point of argument relates 
to the meaning of the word Utility. Of this word 
I had faid, that a fophiftical ufe is made. When 
writers of this defcription fpeak of the nfelejriefs 
of claffical learning, they confine the term to the 
popular fenfe 5 and regard thofe puriuits only as 
ufeful which minifter to the bodily wants of ifnan : 
whereas intelledual pleafure and improvement 
?re objedls not only of equal, but of greater uti- 
lity, provided they do not interfere with or impede 
the other. The Reviewer, who complains of *^ bafe 
'•and diihonourable quotation,** reprefents me 
thus: "The objeSHons vt\iv^ he makes to tlie 
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'^ fdence of chemiftry, are really Gurious*-4hat 
*^ it raifes and multiplies the means of fubfiftenic^ 
•' and terminates merely in the bodily wants of 
*^ man :** and on this account^ he fays, " I have 
^^ confidered it aa undignified and degrading.^ 
P. 185. He then proceeds to give^ as deciiive of 
the queftion, the following criterion : " Every 
" branch of human knowledge is ejlimated in the 
*^ mixt ratio of its utility and its difficulty T Thus, 
where the fole diipute was concerning the word 
utility^ he propofes to determine it by a criterion 
which makes ufe qf that word without explaining 
it. How utterly void of truth the whole ftate- 
meat of my reafoning is, will be feen immediately 
by a reference to page 1 67. of the Reply. 

Having endeavoured to perfuade us that all he 
meant by his long article in No. 2Q. was merely 
to (hew that claflical education was '^ not the only 
^' good^ p. 180; and having in coniequence en- 
joyed a very juft triumph over writers who deal in 
' truifms/ he ftill perfecutes the fyftem of fchool 
exercifes with unrelenting rigour; and fpeaks of 
*' the horrible ab/urdity of verfe-making^ with an 
averlion almoft unaccountable. If a writer had 
fafiered under that engine of fatirical torture, one 
could eaiily underftand his diflike of a thing from 
which others derive the moft lively pleafure. The 
ingen^us gentleman^ for infiance, of verfatile.ta* 
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lents, poortnyed by. Pope in a few lineft of the 
Dunciad^ might be indulged in that antipathy : 

Oh ! great reftoref of the good old ftage, 
Preacher at once, and zany of thy age ! 
. Oh ! worthy thou of Egypt^s wife abodes, 
. A decent pneft, where monkeys were the godsf • 

But what motive the prefent critic can. haye for 
proicribing fo elegant an exercife of one of our 
native faculties, I cannot conjecture, as he ha3 not 
thought fit to accompany his prohibition with any 
reafons. And in this department, as I apprehend^ 
it is not merely the excefs which he would re- 
trench, but he would explode the whole praiSiice as 
being altogether a wafle of time. 

The reft, which is made up of mere abuie^ will 
in general fumilh the beft anfwer to itfelf. Hq 
afFeils indeed to have been provoked to the em- 
ployment of this language by what he calls " Bil* 
^* lingigate clamour,*" *^ vulgar and ignominious 
** trafti,'' and a " rage for perfona^ity and imper- 
'* tinence/' in the pamphlet he is reviewing ; all 
of whiqh^ he fays, are moft remarkaUe jia the 
part concerning Claflical Education. . He e^claima, 
" Why this hsulftorm ? this frigid violence ? yfhy 
" this pelting with all the mud and filth he can 
'^ get up in his hands r 
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tf Eadt ct dbduftohte tenet i^mnk'limo ?^ 

Rev. p. 184^ 

The reading of this paflage brought to my re- 
oolle£tion a Aory {o well told by Addifon, out of 
Tacitus, and fo illuftrative of the cafe, that I cannot 
'fcrbear extrading it, although it is rather longer 
than I could wifh, • When a great part erf the 

* Roman legions wer6 in a difpofition to mutiny, 

* an impudent varlet, who was a private centinel, 

* being mounted upon thejkoulders of his fellow^ 
^ Jbldiersj and refolved to try the power of h© 
^ eloquence, addrefled himfelf to the army in all 

* the poftures of an orator, after the following 

* manner : " You have given liberty to thefe mi- 
*^ ferable men," (pointiilg to fome criminals whom 
they had refcued,) " but which of you can rell(Hi5 
'^ life to my brother ? He was murdered no longer 
•^ ago than laft night, by the hands of thofe ruf- 
** fians, who are entertained by the General to 
*^ butcher the poor foldiery. Tell me, Blsefus,'' 
(addreiling himfelf to the General,) ^* tell me, 
i' where haft thou caft his dead body ? an enemy 
*• does not grudge the rites of burial. When I 

-** have tired myfelf with killing his cold corpfe, 
*^ and weeping over it, order me to hie flain upon 
*^ it. All I aik of my fellow-foldiers, fince we 
•* both die in their caufe, is, that they would lay 
*^ me in tfie fame grave with my brother.** * The 
^' whole army was in an uproar at this moving 
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^ fpee6h^ aiid refolved to do the ipeaker jisftice ; 
' when, upon enquiry, they found that he never 
/ had a brother in his' life, and that he had fltrred 
"* up the fedition only to fliew his parts.' Free- 
holder, No, 17. 

In like manner, I entreat thoie who have been 
moved by this impalfioned appeal, to make diligent 
enquiry into the charge, and I will cheerfully 
abide their deciiion. It will be neceflary to con^ 
fult the book itfdf, for not a fingle phrafe is exv 
tradled to fupport the accufation, nor is even a re^- 
ference given to the page where any oiienfive lan- 
guage, too bad perhaps to be extradted, lies : fo that 
one might be tempted to think that the Reviewer 
had never read the part himfeif ; that having been 
•told of it by fome gentleman or lady, he iat down 
to ihew how xmdeferving he was of fuch treatment, 
and at the fame time to fet an example of writii^ 
^* modeftly and like a gentleman." 

In the profecution of this plan, he has not been 
able to reprefs that indignation which an accurafee 
believer naturally feels at being fufpeded of ^ 
leaning towards fcepticifm. So far from being in- 
clined that way, he would have *^ young men be 
^* difputing upon moral and political truth, fbniv- 
^ tng and pulling down theories, and ' indulging 
*' in all the boldnefs of youthful difcuffion.** This, 
according to him, is the true way to banifh doubt 
and error from young mioda« There are^ it can* 
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«fot te denied) weric mid nairoiwuihiiided wriGers^ 
tlho have thought it bed: for us to learn ibmd- 
thing, before M(fe dnfpixte about eveiy thing; But 
thefii 4re then of a *^ trampery heat frnder^antt- 
'• fei^;^" they are mere depofitaries of obfoletfe 
oj^nions, i«4iich ate worn out every Where elfes 
they will never infiruft i young man going into 
fHibltc life ^^ to contemn the rejpntatioh of a great 
^ fcholar;** to '* iurjl through the caht o[ ihdiA 
'^ erivnkiate loyalty, and to know his £bverefgn 
^^ only aa he difcharged thofe duties, and di^kyead 
^ thofe <)uaUties> for which . the blood and the 
^ treafare of his yooplt are coafided to his 
^* hands V iSoine of them even liaVe gone .i^ 
te, iift to appreheiid the moft d]«dful cdaSa^ 
^Mbeds to ^iety, if evier the fpirit of free diicofi* 
^cm in religion flbould gam the afcendant : eorifei* 
l|tten<es Whibh^ though fomewhat exaggerated, aae 
e^mv iH pn>(t)e6i fiiffisctentiy alarmiilg. *' The 
*' dahgi^ 4s, {Ays a gvave writer,) that, having e6> 
^^ tifed itonl oifte age of darknefs^ where nothhi^ 
<^ was ttaftoi in queftion. We ihall fell into an^ 
^* 0th6r> where ewty thing is difi»fled f that the 
^fy&B dTfjerfeculkMi may be lighted up to fuppbrt 
^ ail ONhdddiL ))yiThodif]|«, and to dieck the het 
^tsfyxyf i^ety.** SermoMS by the Reverend Syd^ 
«9 SmUb, voL i. p. ^ 

« haim^ i«K No. J2; p, M4. - 4 AmL Kd. ^ p. 50^ 

a 
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/ The fame intrepid advocate declares, that '^ ta 
V n^ledi thofe floating imputations and popular 
^^ calumnieSf which are in circulation againft any 
•" lyftem either moral, religious, or political, is rar 
^^ ther magnanimous than wife.** He feels him- 
fdf ^' called upon by common fenfe, and by conn 
*' mon ipirit, to refifl: and to extinguifti this d} naiiy 
.^^ of fools;" men who are poflefled.with " a madneis 
^' of. increduKty and luft of doubt." Ibid, The 
whole fermcm is an admirable fpecimen of ardaot 
£eal, metaphylical acutenefs, and fine writing. 

To fuch a mind, how afflicting mud it be, to 
obferve, year after year, anonymous writers of the 
profcribed c^maily, afluming his fiyle and manner 
fyc the better concealment of their iniidious defigos, 
end induftrioufly Tapping the very principles wh^cb 
4t has been the labour of his life to. inculcate ; ad* 
drefllng themfelves more particularly to the young 
and thougfatlefs; amufing their fancy by unexr 
pe6ted combinations pf things iacred with things 
ludicrous ; weakening die natural and habitual^ re^ 
verence . of men for the fervice of religion ; and^ 
though, never venturing. to disavow reHgion, yet 
|Munfully toiling to loofen all, the lecret filaments 
by which it winds round the heart,, and can. alone 
become inArumental to the attainment <^ any 
practical good. With tbefe .mf ti it.is oomjnoiii 
after ten pages of fatiricai inventive againft hobf 
pokroqnsy to inliert a kin4 ot/pving. donifk^i three 
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lines, ppofeffing their belief ill revelation, lliey 
declaim in favour of public virtue^ and have fome 
iwelling periods to convince the world of their 
moral principle. But the whole evaporates in theie 
empty generalities. Whenever they come down 
to pofiti ve and particular duties^ it is merely for tKe 
purpoie of difplaying fbme petulant or indecent 
wit. The more private and familiar the relations 
of life, out of which thefe duties fpring, the better 
fitted they feem for materials of ridicule. They are 
draped forth from the (belter and retirement, in 
which alone they appear graceful, and are expofe^ 
with a kind of heartlefs gaiety, to the gaze of the 
fiiultitude. And when, by a firain of ludicrous com^ 
parifims, a feeling of contempt has at length be^ 
come ailbciated with the mention of thofe fubje6ls, 
tfie infult is pointed by a pretended efteem for 
ibme general quality, which never can have real 
esditence, except in the ibape of one or other of 
thole duties which are thus derided. 

Nothing, according to my oi;frn judgment, is 
more pernicious than fuch preachers of morality. 
Nothing is more likely to corrupt, not merely the 
tafte, but the principles and afFedlions, of thofe who 
hear them. And to the writer whofe iaitiments 
have juft been quoted, what can be more painful 
than to behold this artful adverfary counteradting 
all his ierious endeavours? It is a mortification 
which gdod men alone are fit to meet ; and which 
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muft calllbr aU Aat pietif to wifhfland it, whiofa, 
tiiough ncHV his ohfof folace, nDay» as he fesitw to 
fear, dne day bec6me the objc£t <^ ftill keener 
periecudon. 

That it has been my lot to piovoke the maiioe 
of fiicb an adverfary^ cannot excite wonder, wbea^ 
the nature of the caufe> in deffoice of wfaidi I^ 
wrote^ is rtscoUedied; In that caisie is included' 
what ^n enemy to virtue and religion would moft^ 
iedk to depreciate : and fince it is now too late, to^ 
think of gaining that point by open violence^ no 
method feems to promife better, than the fbbtle 
infidious approaches, which thia wnter fo ikeX^ 
knows how to praiStife. If ohc6 he can fuc** 
ceed in making people aihamed of partial affixv 
tion3, and of the obfcurer claia of relative dattea;' 
K* he can fubAitute high founding declamation for 
a6live and diligent performance; his purpofe is in 
a great meafure efiedled; This is the way in whidi 
the great mailers of the fame fchbol have trod >fac«» 
tare him. Demolish the outworks, and the citadel 
will ibon falL Teach men to talk of virtue in 
lofty phrafes when it is an abiiradl name^ and to 
laugh at: it when exemplified in. ipecific condud. 
jLet them profefs to love and levere their country 
in theory, but defpife every Teparate part of whtdi 
the aggregate is compofed. It was in refierence to 
ibme tenets of this nature Mr. Burke obiearved> 
that '^^ to be attadied to thefabdiviiionf-^^l^vittiie 
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'' Kt^ pliftOoti w« helofig to in foeiety, te thei ficftt 
'^ pcinai|^€^ the germ, a^ it ^>vw0i of pidilib ofie6f 
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tiw*.: it 10 tbe firft link ia the ftries^ by wbicht. 
^^ we afoend afterwards to a lov^ of om countcy: 
^^ wd of mankind.'' JB«it» amoi^ tte difeijples.Qf 
this fchool> we are taught to believe that. tJie fraitr 
ht» ripened to perfections although the firfl gemii 
wa9 alwi^a wanting. With them, paikh f^ ubi*^ 
omkqw bwe e^. Their patriotifm ii Tq capac»oua 
m to have fwaUowed up every local and limited 
tttfK^ment. AiiecSiiQa to icoMA e^deaved by< 
fiiei^fhip, by, learning, by religion, by the imi^ 
of antiquity, and the memory of great namea, ia 
not merely an agreeable illuiion, but^ according to 
their own phrafeology, "a trumpery feeling,** a 
degrading prejudice. If it does not awaken their 
inveAives, it is ufually chofen as the provocative 
of wit ; as a thing to be fpumed and ridiculed^ if 
not ferioufly detefted. 

The writer, who has moil diftinguiihed himfelf 
by railing at all we value and cherifh in this placCj^ 
ieems to have once belonged to it himfelf, and to 
be nettled at ibme reflections, which he fuppoiea 
on that account to be directed againft him. Safe 
however in his anonymous diiguife, he tells us, 
that what other people think of him 'he nei- 
^ ther knows nor cares ; but fays what he has to 
^ fay after his own manner.* At the fame time he 
recommends to his adverfary a fimilar conceal* 



jnent of hia name. I have to thank him for the 
advice, but to aflure him, that that name will be 
forthcoming whenever he thinks proper to require 
it, or whenever it may be neceflary to fubftantiate 
any aflertions relating to matters of fad. If I am 
not greatly miftaken, the publication of his would 
have faved me fome trouble. It would have been- 
the beijt refutation of all his calumnies againft the 
Univerfity; and for myfelf, I fhould have felt 
iatisfied that his keeneft reproadies, provided that 
name were coupled with them, would only tend to- 
caiie me in the eftimation of all men, whpfe .good 
opinion is worth preferving. 



THE END. 
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8ii denique alia acieutuis colendi, alia inveniendS ratio. 

Pntf. Nov. Org:, 



After these pages were prioted, Mr. Drummond's 
OUervations on the Strictures of the Edinburgh Review 
upon Oxford, and on the Two Replies, came to loy hands : 
and as a considerable part of that pamphlet is directed 
against some positions of mine respecting Aristotle's 
Logic and the Novno;i Organum, I will not omit this op- 
portunity of defending them^ and of explaining more 
particularly than before what I conceive to be the cause 
of a very general misapprehension upon both those sub* 
jects. Many of these objections I bad anticipated as 
probable^ and declared myself ready to meet my antago- 
nist upoa this ground in a separate discussion. Others 
again are of snch a nature, that it would never have oc- 
earred to me to expect them, or to guard against them. 
They are however all conveyed in a tone so much more 
friendly than that to which we have been of late ac« 
customed, that the task of answering them is much 
lightened : and I trust, that whatever freedom may be 
shewn in examining Mr. Druipmond's st^etaents, will 
not be interpreted iQto any resentment at the manner 
in which he has thought fit tp convey his censure, 
although the censure fts^l^ I f^ to be without any solid 
foundation. 

The first error into which Mr. Druqamond supposes 
>ie to have fallen is on^, whichi if it be im error, oan* 
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not at all affect the questioa concerniDg the relative 
utility of Aristotle and Bacon; namely, that the Novum 
Organum is confined to the province of the material 
world. Such must be his interpretaiioa of my phrase, 
' physical science/ when he blames me for narrowing 
the scope of Bacon's phibsophy m that department. 
Now to shorten the dispute I will at once admit, that 
the science of mind, as well as the science of matter, 
ought to be understood under that appellation. I shall 
forbear entering at length into a subject which has been 
of late thoroughly * discussed, and content myself with 
subscribing to Mr. Stewait's doctrine in its fullest ex- 
tent, wishing at the same time that the term Metaphy- 
sics, which IS now commonly employed to denote the 
Science of mind) were recalled to its primitive accepta- 
tion. There is, however, quite enough, both in the lan- 
guage and in the subject-matter of Bacon's works, to 
justify the opinion, that the knowledge of the material 
tvorid was his main object, and enough perhaps to excuse 
the 4srror, that it was his only object ; but it is sufficient 
for the Author of the Reply to shew, that upon his argu- 
ment this point had no bearing. His purpose was to 
explain, that the Organou, as it has been called in the 
Schoob, of Aristotle, if riglitly understood, has an ob- 
ject totally different from the Organon of Bacon ; and 
^lat it is absurd to set xip the on« against the other, or 
to t^afd the httier as a substitute for the former. 

Mr. Drummond therefore has fallen into an error 
more material to the ai^umcnt, wTien he represents me 
as * ttot having spoken the whole trulli,' and as implying, 
thtit Lord Bacon allows discoveries of any sort may be 
mnde by syttogkms. I nevier thought or said or implied 
any surfi thing. Hie proper extent of the term pAy- 
tical science f or natural philosophy ^ was not then present 

* See Siewail's Essays, chap. 2. 



to liy niod ; and wfaetfaet my reasoning was right or 
wMUgi It ooukl not be affiseted by that circamstance. 

The title of Lord Bacon's treatise, as every one knows, 
ir '* Nbv0m Ovgannm sive indicia vera de Interpreta* 
^ tiotie Natsnte •/' and this phrase, interfretatw nature, 
ocoars coBtioually as descriptive of its great and only 
-Msploymenti That hs purpose was essentially different 
from that of Aristotle's Logic (which Lord Bacon al- 
waj^ speaks 6f by the name Logica Vulgaris) is so 
phnnly set forth by himself, that one can only attribute 
Si> the oofortanate nse of the same name for different 
ttiingtf the confusion now so widely prevalent. 

** Atqaeestea^ijuam adducimusars(qttam Interpreiati^ 
** omem Nature appelUtre consnevimns) ex genere Logioss : 
^ licet plurimura atqne adeo immensom quiddam intersit. 
** Nmi et ipsa ilia Logica vulgaris auxilia et praesidia in* 
** tellectui moliri ac parare profitetnr : et in hoe uno con* 
^^isentmou DifFert antem plane a vulgari, rebas prseci* 
*' poe tribns: viz. ipiojlm, online demonstrandi, et in* 
^ qirirendi iaitiis/* 

My admiration of the profound and original views of 
this philosopher Cannot be exceeded by Mr. Dmm* 
iiioad*s ; and yet I am tempted to suspect that our notioii 
of their natnre and ultimate design does not exactly 
coineide. However that may be, my own shall be stated 
very briefly, as it may tend to account for the opinions 
which I have already pnblished, and am now about to 
repeat, of the utility of that treatise as a branch of Aca* 
demieat study. 

The first patt of Ae ImtaurdHa magnM ebdsfsts of a 
survey of the state of the arts and sciences as they 
were in the author's time. The defecU and errors of 
the several systems are deaoonstrated, and hints are given 
for tbe supply of what is wanting, as well as for the re« 
ned|f of what is wrong in each* The point, however. 



irhicli he labours to establish^ and which draws forth wA 
the power of his compreheDsive mind, is, that all these 
arts and sciences are branches of one parent stock ; and 
that if severed from this stock, they wither and become 
comparatively unproductiTC. In the nature of things, 
he reminds us, they. are all founded. . They may be prac- 
tised with success by those who have no knowledge or 
thought of this connection ; but they cannot be improv- 
ed, nor can their fundamental defects be remedied, ex- 
cept by reverting to that nature of things out of which 
they are formed, and by enlarging our acquaintance 
with its laws. The method of inquiry into this nature, 
which alone can extend and correct our knowledge of 
principles, is declared to be not that of ^logism, bat of 
induction. And this method is most accurately and ela* 
borately explained in the second part of the Instanratio 
magna, called the Novum Organum. 

This celebrated work first, enumerates the several 
causes which .have heretofore checked the progress of 
knowledge, among which Aristotle's works are often 
mentioned ; and the charge against that philosopher is, 
that he corrupted atid fettered natural philosophy, .or 
the enquiry into the nature of things, by the rules of hit 
Logic* This Logic (or Dialectic, as I should wish to 
have it called) he allows to be useful in ihe invention of 
arguments, in the communication of thoughts and rea- 
sonings, in exhibiting truth clearly to the understanding, 
iMid in procuring its assent.: but it is barren of that in- 
vention which he has in view, the invention of arts snd 
sciences; and this can be effected only by means of 
discovering new facts and principles, which have hitherto 
been hid from the eyes of men. The superior dignity of 
such a pnrsuit cannot bear a question. In the vastness 
of its aim, and in its ultimate utility, which extends 
ibrough all ages, and to the whole human race, it far 
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•orpasses the cultivation of any ttogte art, howefer ne* 
cessary or useful to the society in which we are placed^ 

When I use the term ultimate utility, my wish is to 
mark out the true character and drift of this philosophy, 
which seems to me to be greatly misunderstood^ The 
additional knowledge thus acquired, Lord Bacon often 
speaks of as so much acquired power. It furnishes man 
with the means of extending his dominion over the world 
which he inhabits; that is, of making it subservient to 
bis own wanu and pleasures, whether of mind or body. 
But? it is not the immediate effect of that knowledge 
thus to extend bis dominion. It is through the medium 
of the several arts and sciences, by giving rise to the im- 
provement of some, and to the original invention of 
others, that the truths thus acquired are brought down 
to use, and applied to the various purposes of life. 
Those Arts are, as it were, the instruments by which the 
sovereign and supreme philosophy exercises her sway, 
and subjects all the powers of nature to our will; audit i» 
honour enough for most men to wield any one of these 
instruments skilfully in her service. They are represented 
again as the channels through which the fountain of 
knowledge is widely distributed. It is within the com- 
pass of very moderate powers to manage, or even to im- 
prove these in their interior structure and conuivauce: 
but the streams which flow through them must all bo 
derived from a higher origin ; and it is only by opening 
new and undiscovered springs that we can expect to im- 
prove them, or to increase their quantity. 

That the discovery of truth will sooner or later be of 
practical utility. Lord Bacon uniformly maintoins. And 
although he contends for the value and importance of 
these discoveries, even in their unproductive stat^j, as 
mere pignora veritatis, yet it is by their adaption mtp 

some art or system that they become subservient to hu- 



«uui jfOipmegy. and are means otpc^P. The task of 8p> 
plying thcAK to such purf»ose» is totally dietMct from 
tkat of making ib« ftvst discovery; it is- not iinfre- 
qvcntlj tile result of aecident or oonjeetore; whereas 
tha discovery itself is the frait of long, earnest, and me- 
fbodical enquiry: and although the applicat^ton may not 
b« soon ohTiou9> he bid» us by no* means be disheartened 
w diseoamged on that aceoant. The world is in posses- 
•ion of a new troth, and some good we may rest assured 
will in time arise, iVom the aetitMi of many minds upon 
Iti ladeed be frequently reproves that premature anxi^ 
ety to apply praotically whcit we have discovered, by a 
beaotiful aUasion to the fable of Atlanta, as likely to 
Mop us in the course we are running, and draw us aside 
after a priise of much inferior value. 

Having thus endeavoured to give an exposition of 
this great author^a views, which I hope, however im- 
perfect, will not be thought irrelevant, for a further* con- 
firmatiea of the argument in the Seoond Reply, I will 
appeal- to the very Aphorism which Mr. Drummond pro* 
daces as most at variance with my doctrine. 

'' Btiam dobitabit qnispiam potius quam objieiet ; 
^ utrum nos de Nat^rali tantum Philosophia, an etiam 
^- de Sci^Mi^reUqmf Logicw^ Etkids, PoUiicU, tecwtdum^* 
^ mtm nosiram per/Mendis loquamur. At nos eerte de 
^untversis kflse, qu«e dieta sunt, intelKgimus : atqtre 
** quemadmodum vulgaria Logica> qusa regit res per SyU 
^ kgrsamim; non tantum ad* Natirrales^ sed aid oofeMs soi- 
<' entias pertinefc ; ita et nostra, quss proeedtt per Indu<- 
" ctionem, omnia eompleotitur.'* Aph. m. 

If Mr« Dvummond, wh^ seems ta think that this 
Aphorism bad eaeaped my nottoe, will take the tMNsbte 
of torniag to page Id of the Second Reply, he mil find 
exfvess reference there made to it, for the pmpose of 
marlriiig my Mrprise^ that i^ professed adourerof Lord 
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Bacon abould bav^ adopted a $UBm fr0cm4ifnas6mi9ig^i^ 
rectly at variance with his leading principle. At tbt 
saipe time it affords a pointed cefotatiw of the f rior, 
tfaaJt the NovHin Orgaiuim iu ^eant as a siilMlititte iof 
the Logic now in H«e, or that it \mB aoy closer imifiacM 
lion with that Logic, diaa it \m$ vith «veiy other art 
and $cieope; to all of which ^one hene6t may he d«« 
rived from pursuing steadily this new method of en^airjA 
Ix mast ind^d be o)3vious to every reader, that the Noh 
Tiw Orgaoum may, for aty tbiog contained in tbia 
Aphorism^ jli«t as. well be malted a fystem q( ethics or of 
poUUes, as of iogic; beoause it eqnaliy holds dat the 
prospect of {^ffordiug matetiaJa for improving each one 
of thpfe spienoes* 

The iiphorism is produced indeed by Mr. Drummmid 
ip order to contrast it with an ai&aertion of mine, that 
Lord Bacoq*s treatise is strictly coofined to the provioeo 
of natural philosophy. This us simply an argumeHtun^. 
ad homiftem, not ad rem^ At the utmost it only convicta 
me of an in^curatc use pf words, and leaves my reasoa*^ 
iog jast where it was* Lord Bacon himselfi as we have 
seen« continually calls his work " Interpretatio Na- 
'^ turae," including mind as well as matter i and although 
in thi» Aphorism he evidently uses the phrase naiuraUt 
philosophia in it3 popular acceptatiofi, aa confined lo 
matter, yet in the same passage the phrase r^rum nature 
is twice used so as to include the province pf miad. If 
it^ would afford him any satisfaction, I could prodace va* 
rious passages from the same author's writiogs, in which 
philo9ophia is ased indifferent senses « but this speeies of 
verbal criticism I am sure Mr. Drummond would despise 
as well as P^yself, when it tends to ihrow no light apott 
the argument. I may be permitted however to remark 
upon one sentence containing this word, because I am ap- 
prehensive, from the manneyr in which he has himself 
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quoted the passage, that its force wa) not exactly under* 
stood. 

*' Illud vero monendnm^ nos in hoc nostro Organo (in 
^ opposition, says Mr. Drummond, to that of Aristotle) 
^' tractare logicam non philosophiam '*." I see no ground 
for supposing that this is Lord Bacon's meaning, or that 
any emphasis resides in the word nostro. This indeed 
would imply, that Aristotle had called hu Organon philo- 
sophy, and not logic, a charge which I never heard alleged 
Against him. The stress, as I apprehend, lies in the word 
orgamo. ^* In this second part of the Instauratio magna^ 
'' my logiCf or method of enquiry ^ is explained ; being tn- 
** sirumental only to that philosophy, which is the object 
" of the whole work."'^ Let me observe too, as we^arc 
now on the -subject of the use of words, that the term 
Logica itself is used by Lord Bacon in different senses- 
one where it stands, as here, for his method of enquiry ; 
another, as in Aphorism 127, where it means Dialectica, 
or the art of Logic then in use, derived from Aristotle, 
and which he commonly calls Logica vulgaris. 

That tiiis art is very capable of improvement, and that 
we have in the present age the fairest prospect of such 
improvement from the success with which the inductive 
science of mind has been cultivated, no one is more 
ready than myself to allow. But I must think it a 
most unreasonable and unphilosophical perversion of 
Lord Bacon-s labours to teach, that till that Improve* 
ment is obtained, the art is to stand still, and be ne« 
glected. And I think too, that every attentive observer 
of mankind must perceive it to be one of the most efBci« 
ent of those agents, by which the power that knowledge 
gives is exercised j for, if rightly understood as an art of 
language, it regulates the universal machinery by means 

• Nov, Org. Lib. IL Aph. 5«. 
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of which the understanding of one man act^ upon that 
of another. As such I have always looked upon it to be 
an essentia], and even indispensable part of liberal educa- 
tion« As such it is adopted into our system of studies^ 
not as the road to fame or distinction, but as the gram^ 
mar of reasoning by means of words, the humble but ne^* 
cessary foundation on which every solid intellectual fa- 
bric must be raised. 

Mr. Drummond has expressed a doubt whether 'my at* 
tention was ever given to this subject before the present 
controversy. I can assure him it is one of the earliest 
which ever much exercised my mind : and when more 
than ten years ago, upon the projected reform of our Exa^ 
mlpations, I heard sensible men talk of substituting the 
Novum Organum for the Logic of Aristotle, an opinion 
so strange induced me to examine that work again with 
peculiar attention. The result of my .enquiry was a con^' 
▼ictioo, which every year's experience has since con** 
firmed, that the recommendation proceeded from an ig- 
iiorance of the true nature of each treatise. And as ofteii 
as I hear the students of this University reproached with 
preferring one to the other, my endeavours shall not be 
wanting to point out to them this fundamental error; an 
error upon which our revilers not only ground their fa-* 
vourite accusation of us, but, with a blindness truly dis^ 
graceful, place their own claims' to superiority^ 

At the time when Lord Bacon wrote, the abuses of 
Scholastic Logic were so many, its pretensions so extrava-* 
gant, the use made of it so pedantic and futile, that some 
asperity might be justified in those who were conscious 
they had valuable truth to communicate, but who felt 
this art operate as an hindrance to its reception. But 
since these abuses have been remedied, and the art has 
been confined within its proper limits, I can see no ex- 
ause for the contemptuous and angry language in which 
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some people are at present apt to express their hoffiflitff 
except ia a radical misapprehension of its real object *« 
it profSesses onlj to give us a command over onr own 
knowledge, and to enable us to convey our reasoning in 
the clearest and most correct manner ; and while perform- 
ing this office it exercises and improves the mental facul-' 
ties so employed, gives them a facility of action, and 
guards them against sophistry and imposture. 

The next of Mr. Drammond'a strictures rcgarda what 
I said of IndootioD, and of the mistaken opiniooi that 
Loid Baooa was the sole inveotor of this moAt of e»- 
quiiy. I was i|ft46ed startled at the first passage which 
I read oq this «il)|ect, not only by the extensive ac- 
<),liaiiitaQoe which i| implied with Aristottle's.works, ao ac- 
quaintance far exceeding that wbidh I have any right to 
boast, b«t hy the a94erlion itself, which I' thought evca 
my ova limited reading would endble me to dispfove. 
The assertion waa this : '' Nov whatever be the merit of 
^* Afistotle, it most be. admiued,. that of /«df ig«jo» tbeve 
^ is noAhing to be found ia his wrkivgs." p« 38* It im* 
mediatdy occurred to me, that Lord Kames had long ago 
atripped the pUlosopher o£ every ' attempt to apply his 
' mfUog^ic mode of reasoning to any svbjeot han^lei by 
' biniself ;' and X waa at a-loaa t<^ conceive what poatioa 
or what kind, of Nasoniog it was intended,, after these 
sucecMiive defalcations, to ksve in hia possaseioa > far it 

tipn which it raitei and di3«pjpotiitS|.beir a stowanal^ar to a sttt^t which 
Bishop WarburCon somewhere tells in his Divine Legation, in order to ex; 
^le a ludicrous mistake of his adversary. A person entered the shop of a toy- 
■MM at BaAr aqd aflled fer a readni^glam^ which was one amom^ tha flnBJp 
artiest ia vhaA be dnak^ilMiaa tfiadsevwU without flading t^ 
hiy puxjKM^^ and at lefigth f^m'voii^ ^vot »t luuDoury the toynan waa indy^ad 
to ask hinip " Sir, have you ever learnt to read ?" To which the other an^ 
^ri^i^Bady* ««Sir^ifihad««hy should I come here for a leadioc-^afs?" 
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ceemed tom^^^bat if both these positions were true, hU 
works nmst consist of a series of disjointed propositions^ 
a light in whicbi however interesting and instructive, I 
confess I had never been accustomed to view tbenx* 

A few pages after, indeed, my perplexity was somer 
what relieved, by an explanation of * the foregoing pas- 
sage. ** When I said above, that in Aristotle's writings 
'' there is nothing of Induction, I only meant to con- 
" tend, that he no where treats of it, or recommends its 
** adoption, and that he was as ignorant of it as the un- 
'' lettered savage is of the Jaw of gravitation.^ p. 50. 

Before I came to this passage, it was my intention tp 
have pointed out whole chapters both of his Ethics 
and his Rhetoric, which had always struck me as beaur 
tiful illust/ations of the method of Induction; in par^r 
tieular those relating to the moral habits, to friendship, 
to justice, and above all to the passions. In all of these 
the principal object of investigation seemed to be at^ 
taiaed by that absdssio itifiniti, those successive limita^ 
tiona and distinotioas, which at length disclosed and 
enucleated, as it were, its genuine form and essence. But 
the explanation given in page 50 restrains me to another 
mode of proceeding, 

. There are |hea several passages, which I have had the 
good fortune to meet with, in which Induction i^ treat* 
e^ of and its adoption recommeod^, although they are 
such as, ia that wider survey of his whole works, may 
veil have escaped a reader's recc^lection* 

|n the £thio% b, vi. e, S« I find it expressly said, with 
a refeeence to his Analytics^ that Induction is the 
method by which first principles are to be acquired* 
And in the seoood book of the Posterior Analytics the 
4octrine of Induction is haadled at itome kagth^ both as 
it relates to the ac<}uisition of principles, and the defini* 
tioa oi terms. Mr. Drummond will teooUe^t, that it i| 

c* 
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for both these purposes^ not only for the discovery of 
axiomatay but also ad notioncs terminandaSf that Lord 
Bacon urges its adoption. In the latter use I admit it 
Is much more frequently employed by Aristotle, and un- 
der that view it is largely considered in this book of the 
Analytics : but as a form of demonstration also, as tti- 
verting the accustomed order, and eliciting general truths 
out of particular examples, it is accurately explained in 
his Prior Analytics, b. ii. c. 23. and again in the first 
book of the Topics. The fault of the ancients how<- 
ever was, as I have elsewhere observed, a scanty imper- 
fect examination of particulars, and an eagerness to 
mount prematurely to the highest principles, impatient 
of that gradual but sure ascent, which Lord Bacon hat 
80 admirably taught and illustrated. 

It is needless I trust to remind my readers, that the 
professed design of what is called Aristotle^s Organon 
being the art of effecting conviction, not of acquiring 
knowledge, the process of Induction there described is 
adapted to its appropriate end, and of course, in point 
of accuracy, fulness^ and variety, falls far short of that 
which is requisite for the investigation of nature; yet 
even of this the 14th chapter of the second book of 
the Posterior Analytics will afford no unfavourable spe- 
cimen. 

But, after all, Mr. Drummond will say, * he is by no 
' means convinced that this hrttyttyi has much resemblance 
' to the Baconian Induction/ For he informs us, " The 
*' word is derived from Iw-oy^, infero.** Thus far we are 
perfectly agreed. But when .he proceeds to say, "and 
f' it would be much ^ore correctly rendered inference, or 
^' deduction,^' not only my logical prejudices, but my 
regard for the Latin ^ as well as the Greek language, 

* In the passage quoted by Mr. Drummond fipp Quintilian, infirebai 
^cans Didy hwmfM ^ : it9 bunion with wnAstime proves^ f hat the pthe^ 
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forbid me to follow him. The word, both according to 
its etymology and its use, signifies bringing in. A gene- 
ral proposition may be proved either by shewing its de- 
pendence upon some other acknowledged proposition, or 
by bringing in several particulars sufficient to warrant that 
proposition, that is, to make it probable, or even morally 
c:ertain.. In like manner, when the true nature of any 
thing is to be defined, we are directed to bring in parti- 
culars one after the other, and carefully compare them 
with the thing in question, especially those which most 
resemble it; and to proceed in this comparison, till we 
have distinguished that thing from all othec things, and 
ascertained its exact character and dimensions. 

Although I am by no means desirousof repeating my 
opinion concerning Lord Kames's works in general^ 
especially as it seems to have given great offence, yet I 
cannot consent to retract or modify it in the slightest de-^ 
gree with regard to the passage in question; and I will 
even venture to exhibit that passage again, without any 
comment, as a full justification of my remark. '' Aristotle 
" never attempts to apply his syllogistic mode of rea- 

thiDgB had been Jbraughi m as well as this : and eveiy one who has read 
Plato's Dialogues is aware of the manner of Socrates, not to deduce oon« 
elusions himself, but, after having obtained eoncesnons upon several ana* 
logous points, to bring in at last [novissime] the point he had in view, and 
draw a similar concession from his opponent upon that. But the use which 
Rhetoricians made of the term is not now the question. It is by them 
Arrowed from Logic ; and, although extended in itt appltbation, it still 
bears an obvious affinity to iu original meaning. The irayity^ of the To- 
pics cQmies veiy near to that of Rhetoric. And I have little doubt but 
the subsequent extension of the term nifero to the sense of < draw m e&n^ 
* chmmj is to be assigned to this -favourite rhetorical practice. The gemi« 
ine sen9e of tttfero^ its affinity with induco, and th^ first symptoms of ia 
subsequent extension to the meaning of v^er, may be seen in Cic. de Iii^ 
ventione ; particularly in chapters 34, 40, 45^ 47. JMueiio is clearly ei(<« 
plained in chapter 3 1 . pf the same mork* 
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'^ ^Oabg to any subject haoflled bj himself: on ^thicf, oft 
'* xb/^tDric^ and on poetry, be argues like a raUoiud be- 
'' ingi viibiQttt once putting ix^ practice any of hi«owa 

Mf. Drumnoud indeed 9ayf, tbat the exercise of re« 
4iu^ing the tnUhs wbicb his treatises contain to tbe gylf 
logistic fotmp '* if there be any justice in tie defimtiom^ 
** that €0^ $ente9ic€ mu$t contain a prtposition, ia not 
'' n^re appropriate to the writings of the Greek philo^ 
^' i^opber than to any other work which may exhibit a 
** d«e proportion of se^-evident truths.^^ p. 63. Does he 
then snpposM^ that I meant to reduce self-evident truths 
to a syllogistic form i Either he or I have been guilty of 
a strange mistake. My meaning and I believe my words 
yr^r% diat Aristotle's arguments in those treatises are 
easily reduced to the syllogistic form^ and are striking 
f x^ffiples of the forc^ and accuracy of his logical system* 

In adverting to SQ(PQ minor topica of accusatioUt it 
gives me no little concern to notice what I must call a 
degree of unfairness^ and want of candour^ in a person for 
whQi^ I entertain much respect^ and to whom I am in>» 
debted for many handsome and even flattering expres- 
sions. 

The first instance is, his stating that I have applied 
the epithet ^JHppanc^ to Lord Bacon^ which ' most in* 
' appropriate appellation' he ascribes to the ' inffnence 
' of inveterate prejudice;' and he proceeds to say> ** The 
^* ebaxge of ^Jtifpann^* against Baeoa is founded apM 
^ the comparison of the ancient phiTosopher's ambition 
*' to that of his royal pupil, the justness of which has 
" rendered it ahnost proverbiaL" p. 56* This iaterpc«tar 
tion> of my language is, I mast be attbwed to ssy, in- 
every sense of the word, a specimen of mala induetio: 
and in order to refute it I wiU produoe the aioglle passagi 
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«pM wtiich the tiQfair representation rtsts. ''It hds 
" beeti a current charge against Aristotle, that he medU 
" tated the same thraldom over the minds of men, which 
♦* bis pnpil Alexander endeavdnred to effect over their 
" bodies and forttmes. A charge which, from its flippancy; 
** one might suspect to be of a very d^ ferent growth, but 
*' which had its origin with no leaf name than Bacon.** 
First Repfy, p. 20. If this passage can be cctostrned iflt6 
any ^srespect of that philosopher, if it indicate any pre- 
judice against him, or if the tenor of my language. When- 
ever I have occasion to mention him, does not always 
bespeak admiration and esteem, I will snbmit without a 
mnrmur to Mr. Druramond's reproof. That the charge 
against Aristotle is altogether groundless, notwithstand- 
ing the high authority by which it has very recently 
been sanctioned, I am firmly convinced : and I fed tI)^C 
indignation at hearing it, which is always allowable when 
the character of an illustrious person, the fruits of whose 
hbonrs mankind still enjoy, is unjustly aspersed. 

Mr. Ihrtmrnond, however, thinks himself entitled to 
aftrncr; ' It is in vain to dispute the justice of D'r. Raid's 
' remarks upon Aristotle's want of candour, either as 

* to the bounds of hrs own knowledge, or the merits of 
' hts predecessors. Of the former the Author of the Re- 

* plies himself a^rds the* strongest confirmation, when 
' he admires his^ entire systems moulded into a fall and 
'' perfect shape; buildings planned and raised ffbiA tUdr 
'* foundation by the same hand, and CsMMly Jihishid lit 
^ all their partt^f a praise,* Mr. 0rummond <*ontinU6S, 

* which no panegyrist would hare offered, dnd which nd 
' philosopher would have claimed, whb etttenained jiiSt 
' views of the human mind.' p. 5$. 1 must here'begf niy 
readers to bear in mind the oceasion of iny panegyrie, 
which will be the best commentary on the Candour of 
thi^ interpretation. I was contrasting' the teboutif of 
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Aristotle with those detached essays and dissertationSf 
which, however useful or ingenious, demand neither the 
effort nor the talent requisite for framing an entire sys-^ 
tern. Aristotle engaged in this more arduous office: 
and the more I become acquainted with his works, the 
greater astonishment do I feel at the intellectual powers 
which they display. The epithets perfect^ and finished^ 
which I had applied to the nature of the composition, 
and had used in opposition to partial^ and unfinished, Mr. 
Drummond most unaccountably represents as proofs 
that I thought the systems incapable of improvement : a 
representation to which no other answer is necessary than, 
the reference above made to the context. 

I come now to the position which, though not the 
most important, strikes me as by far the most extraordi- 
nary in the whole pamphlet. ' When the Author of the 
' Reply observes, that " the syllogistic method of reason- 
" ing is not once mentioned, in the first book of the No- 
"vum Organum, among the causes which seem to have 
*' obstructed the advancement of natural science," he can 
' only be understood to mean, that no mention whatever of 
* syllogism occurs in that part of the work.* p. 66. He then 
informs his readers, that the very second page contains 
four consecutive aphorisms, in which syllogism is men- 
tioned, as useless in the discovery of every species of 
knowledge; and this he would advance as completely 
contradicting my assertion. Mr Drummond elsewhere 
talks of the ' wretched outlines of Logic,' which are found 
sufficient to qualify a candidate for Examination. What 
these outlines are I cannot even guess ; but of this I am 
sure, that if a candidate were to give the proposition 
above quoted from his pamphlet as contradictory to my 
assertion, be would be required to produce other evi- 
dence of his skill in Logic, before he would be allowed t# 
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assume eyen th« humble appendage of B. A. to his 
name. 

This wrong interpretatioa of my words against me Is 
the more. remarkable, when compared with his favourable 
iDCerpretatioQ of my adversary's words, about the die* 
tates of Aristotle being received at Oxford as infallible 
decrees. These dictates my adversary had himself ex- 
plained to be ' The Logic and Metaphysics' .of that phi- 
losopher. But when he is informed that the Metaphysics 
are not read here, how does the '. impartial bearer of both 

* sides' determine the iquestion ? Not by declaring that 
the charge has been refuted,.but that my adversary must 

* be understood to mean such metaphysical doctrines as are 
' contained in the Ethics and Rhetoric.' p. 36. Why he 
must be understood to mean this, or why I must be un- 
derstood to mean that a thing is not mentioned at all, be- 
cause I say it is not mentioned as an obstruction, is to me 
quite uniotelligible : and I cannot but suspect that Mr. 
Brummond, while he wrote these passages, had forgotten 
for a moment the office which his motto implies, and that 
we must look a little higher in his title-page for the cha<- 
racter which alone can justify such a mode of proceed- 
ing. 

It is not my design to enter into the examination of 
Mr. Drummond's strictures on the late proceedings in this 
University, or of the further reforms which he proposes; 
although I cannot withhold my tribute of respect for the 
candour and ability which he has displayed in discussing 
those subjects. He will, however, permit me to observe, 
that some of his information is altogether of a novel kind, 
even to myself, who have been no inattentive observer of 
all the recent changes. In particular, when he remarks, 
with reference to Oxford, *' that any system of University 
^ education must be deemed faulty and incomplete, in 

9 
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'' which the iodnctive method of intelkctaal pbiksopbj 
'^ is utterly proscribed,^' [.p. 58.] it seems not improper to 
guard his readers agarost a most egregious mistake.. As 
well might it be said, that the study of Quental Ikerah 
ture, of political economy, of the English Classics^ of 
Antiquities, of the SaxoQ or the modem languages^ in 
shore, of one hidf of the things which are studied heie,^ is 
proscribed, as the philosophy which he mentions. The 
grounds for each of these assertions are in this respect 
precisely equal, that they are not required of a candidate 
for the Degree of Baehelor of Arts. Mr* Dnunmond has 
himself given the history of the abolition of the Exami- 
nation for the Degree of Masiiter of Arts ; a measure upon 
which different opinions were strongly entertained at the 
time; but I believe it never occurred either to the friends 
Of to the opposers of that measure to suspect, that a 
single individual in the whole University would therefore 
imagine the studies formerly directed for that Degree to 
Be proscribed. 

If he would recommend the addition of tliat 8tu% to 
the other branches required for the first Degree, I mast 
beg leave to dissent entirely front his opinion. If any 
alteration is made, I would rather indeed see the field 
contracted than enlarged. The prevailing fault even of di- 
ligent students is to pass over the grofind of their studies 
too rapidly ; and the business of the instriqctor, wbidi. re- 
quires most skill and eibrt, ts^ to detedn the miod uponthe 
several principles he is ffeaehing till they are tbdcongbly 
worn iuv to present these principles in a variety of lights, 
and to check tha« am^bitiovs pursuit of higher 0bjeets, 
till it can be indulged without prejudice to mere solid 
and necessary attatnownts. It is this dbposilMn to 
slight the ordinary track of study, aided by what Lord 
Bacon emphnciicaBy ci^s <* tlie canker of epttomes," 
which, rwtead of incseaaing ml knowledge^ mok Sonmg 
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aocvrate^thiftkera, fills the world with so many empty talk* 
ers. /ite advolatioad generaliisima, to use the great philo* 
«opher*t own words, perdidit omnia. Nor can I imagine a 
aaort crude and preposterous misconception of tlie nature 
^ his labours, ihta to &ncy that a young man's mind is to 
be enployed in the cultivation of the frima pkUosophit^ 
that is in qneai of iiiscoveries by which new Abts may 
be inTented and old ones improved, before he has yet 
leatDl any one of those Abts in its present form and 
condition. 

But upon this subject I will now say no m6re. What I 
have said has occupied more space than I had intended ; 
although the magnitude and wide prevalence of the error 
which I have endeavoured to correct might well ex- 
cuse a much longer discussion. The view thus given 
of Lord Bacon's philosophy is either altogether wrong, or 
it must be useful. And on that account I solicit the 
close attention of younger students to it, in order that 
they may be proof against those groundless imputations 
which our enemies have lately circulated, if any attempt 
should ever again be made to repeat them. 

To the Edinburgh Reviewers indeed Mr. Drnmmond 
thinks ' that every impartial person must feel consider- 
* ably indebted,' for having brought these subjects into 
notice. On their motives he does not venture to form 
any decision ; although I am glad to see that of one of 
those writers his opinion does not appear to differ widely 
from mine. My own, expressed as it was without reserve 
in the Second Reply, is founded solely upon a considera- 
tion of that Reviewer^s writings; which appear to me to 
indicate an absence not only of generous and manly feel- 
ing, but of moral principle : and as I find this to be a 
very general persuasion, I have good reason to think, that, 
whatever opinions or scnrrilities he might think proper 
to publish^ they would sopn be perfectly harmless, if thef 
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were not anonymous. But (leaving this writer to tbe be- 
nefit of his own reflections) of the rest I must lay, that, 
whatever good may have arisen from the discussion, I 
should have thought the praise belonged leastof all to Um 
authors of the evil out of which it sprung. That it is be- 
neficial to the public to have the truth vindicated^ and to 
repel calumny, cannot be doubted ; but I confess, that, till 
now, I was not aware of the merit of those who give oc- 
casion for this duty, nor of the gratitude which ia doe tft 
false accusers. 



^ 



POSTSCRIPT. 

oOME variatioD ia the use of the phrase NaturalisphU 
hsaphia occurs eveu ia the Novum Organum ; but it ia 
not such as to cause any embarrasmeut to the reader, or 
even to excite any notice, had not the full extent of 
Lord Bacon's design been called in queation. In Aph. I27f 
it is clearly used, as we use the phrase natural philosophy^ 
for one of those sciences which are to be enriched and 
improved by his method of investigation. '' Utrum no» 
" de naturali tantum philosophia, an eiiam de scientm 
*^ rdiquisj logicis, ethicis, politicis 8cc/* In this sense it 
resembles what he elsewhere calls historia naturalis, as 
in Aph. 93. ^' Alia enim est ratio naturalis historias, 
^^ quas propter se confecta est; alia ejds, quae collecta 
'^ est ad informandum intellectum in ordine ad conden- 
'' dam philosophiam.'^ That Lord Bacon thought but 
little of the philosophy of mind throughout the Novum 
Organum, and the 3ucceeding parts of his Instauratio 
magna, every candid reader must allow. It is only her^ 
and there that we are reminded obiter, of the application 
of his method of enquiry to this purpose. In the be« 
ginning of the 80th Aphorism the term naturalis phi^ 
losophia will be found used in its limited sense, as is 
evident from the degrading service in which bfi com* 
plains that it is employed. But as he proceeds, th^ 
larger and more comprehensive meaning opens upon us. 
I cannot perhaps do better than extract the remainder 
of this Aphorism entire; because it is not only decisive 
of the question, whether his work embraces the science 
of mind, but it likewise concentrates almost every thing 
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1 have endeavoured to demonstrate of the real scope of 
his philosophy. 

'' iDterim nemo expectct magnam progressum in scU 
^* entiis (prsesertim ia parte eairum operativa) nisi philo^ 
*^ sophia naturalis ad scientias particulares producta fue- 
^' rit^ et scieotise particulares rursqs ad naturalem philo- 
^* sophiam reductae. Hinc enim fit, ut astronomia, 
** optica^ musica, plurimas artes mechamcse, atque ipsa 
*^ medicina, atque {quod quis magis miretur) philosophia 
*' moralis et civilis, et scientia logics^ nil fere habeant 
'** altitudinis in profundo ; sed per superficiem et varie- 
^ tatem rerum tantum labantur: qvia postquam particu* 
*Mares istae scientis dispertitse et constitutes fuerint, a 
*\phiIosophia naturaU non amplius aluntur; qus ex fon* 
^' tibus et veris contemplatioaibus motuum^ radiorum, 
'' sonorum, textur® et schematism! corporum, affkctuum, 
'' et prehensiormm intelleciuaKum, novas vires et augments 
*' lUis impertirl potuerit. Itaque minime mirum «est, si 
'' scientias non crescant, cum a radicibus suts sint sepa^ 
« xatae/' 
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Aides? Qiiidip^acuippiigQf^tfententiftfecQiu? 
Quod ^tuty/pemit ; repetk qu.od nuper omiiit; 
Diruit, edificaty ntutat quadrata rptuncUsf Hoa. 



XlAVING been led to entertdn the hope that 
a controveriy excited by the Calumnies of the 
Edinburgh Review againft Oxford was now 
clofed, and that each party might be allowed to 
return to that temper of mind. and to thofe 
peaceful occupations which had been for fome 
time interrupted^ I was much concerned to fee a 
difpofition manifelled in the laft number of that 
Review to refume the fubjeft. The recurrence to 
it was a needlefs digreflion from the writer's argu- 
ment : and it was accompanied with. language 
ib contemptuous, and, as I conceive, fo unjuft^ 
that I cannot abftain from of{ering a vindication 
q( myielf ; and from pointing out the fallacy, by 
which the writer endeavours to defend his former 
error* For this purpoie it will be necefJary to 
prefctA my readers with a brief fummary of the 
whole queilion. 

It will be remembered then, that the Edin* 
buigh Reviewer propofed the following rule^ as a 
criterion by which it might always be determined 
what parts of Geometrical Jcience are elementary 
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and what not. " Every property of lines of the 
*^ firft and fecond order, and of the figures com** 
" pofed from them, which, when tfanflated into 
" the language of Algebra, involves nothing 
*^ higher than a quadratic equation, providing, at 
" the fame time, that it be a propofition of very 
" general application, is to be accounted element 
"tary" 

To this rule, or definition, it was objedled by 
the Author of a Reply to the Calumnies of the 
Edinburgh Review, that it was defective in three* 
eflential points. 

1ft, That it includes what is not elementary. 

2dly, That it excludes what is elementary. 

3dly, That it is loofely and indefinitely worded.' 

In the Review of Woodhoufe's Trigonometry, 
No. 33. p. 125, the critic adverts to thefe ob- 
jedlions, and, leaving the firft and third un- 
anfwered, proceeds to defend th^ definition againft 
the fecond. In fupport of this fecond objection it 
bad been obferved, that many of the propofitions 
arranged by Profeflbr Playfair under the head of 
Elenients, if refolved algebraically, would involve 
cubic equations : and one was fingled out as an 
example, viz: the 11th of the 3d Book of his 
Supplement, which is the fame as the 3Sd of the 
] Jth Book of Euclid. '' Similar Solid Paralleled 
'^ pipeds are to one another in the triplicate ratio 
" of their honfiologous lides^'* 



The Reviewer in defence of his definition fays, 
*' Let us take the propolition here given, and 
" titinflate it direcSUy into the language of A]ge- 
'^ bra. Becaufe the objedt of the theorem is to 
" exprefs the ratio of two folids by means of the 
*' fides of the folids, we muft confider the folids 
*' as the unknown, and their fides as the known 
" quantities. Call the folids therefore x and y, 
" and their homologous fides a and b ; then the 
^^ propofition affirms, that a? is to y as a^ to ^ : 

*' therefore — =5 ^. But this is flridlly and li-r 

" terally a Simple Equation.- Edin. Rev. No. 33. 
p. 126. 

He then proceeds to remark, that the error of 
his opponent is fo grofs, that it is unaccountable 
on any fuppofition, except that of extreme igno- 
rance of the principles both of geometry and al- 
gebra. 

This reproach might perhaps have come with a 
better grace from one who had proved himfelf free 
from error in that department of fciencer My 
readers however will bear in mind, that expreflions 
of exadlly the fame import were lately ufed by 
him, becaufe I confidered certain parts of Geo- 
metrical fcience to be more than Elementary, 
which M. D'Alembert and ProfefTor Playfair had 
taught me to arrange in that manner. He could 
not conceive in what fchool I had learnt Mathe- 
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matics, in on}er to be capable of fuch a 4nift^e : 
jand he produced it as a proof, that the whole Un^ 
veriity in which I had ftudied wpre as ignorfin^ 
as he had before pronounced them to b|S. If ai) 
indifferent perfon had told him that fuch an opjr 
nion prevailed at Oxford, he would hardly havfs be^ 
lieved it— and he aiTured his readers, that he nevef 
(aid any thing half fo fevere againft Oxford^ sfi 
what was implied in that opinion. 

Yet after I had made it appear that thi3 opiniogr 
was fan<3:ioned by the mod eminent Mathemati- 
cians—that M. lyAlembert and Profeflfor Playfair 
had exprefsly held thp fame do^bine-r-I ^^ght 
have expedied fome little conceffion on his parU 
}f ever he (hould again ^ bd to mention the fame 
fubje<5t. In particular I thinl;^ I had ^ right to 
clraw from him an acknowledgment, not oi^y tl^^ 
P^AIe^bert, but tb^t a celebrated writer an4 
countryman of his own, had held the very ffima 
language, whiph (le reprefented as a proof of con* 
fummate ignorance ill me. Nay, lit^r havuig 
admitted that this de^nition was at variance witf^ 
P*Alembert*s doSrine, he iniipuat0s that it i^ 
n^verthelefs defenfible, and that he ilill adhen^ t9 
it; but adds, '^It is needlefs to give in thi^ place our 
** reqfons for extending our definition farther thai) 
^^ the geoiqeter above named had chp^en to dp*** 
Why only the geometer above named? W^s then 
&pt another geomftir alfo njunedj^ wl^p in iaQ4 
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decbred the fame qpipiqa? Aad WQuld hQ in&- 
nuate that this geometer has changed his opi<» 
nion ? Or that his authority is inconfiderable^ Or 
that he is at this moment* one of his opponei^ts^ 
though he doe^ not thinly him worth naming! 
Or, in fhort, that what was elementary then, has^ 
in coniequence pf the rapid advancement of Sci- 
ence in the la.ft fi^ years, pe^fed to be elementary 
Qow? Of all thefe hypothefes indeed the laft is by 
far the mod improbable ; efpecially when we re* 
coUedl that the writer is himfelf one who lament^ 
the decline of Mathematical fcienoe ]x\ this country 
during the lad 00 years* 

Whatever the cafe may be, it certainly is nei» 
^er decent nor difcreet in the Reviewer thus tQ 
jQide over the fubj^ without any notice of that 
Profeflbr, whofe authority had been quoted by 
name againi^ him. It may be harmlels, as I doubt 
not it is highly amuiing, to him and tp his friends 
to attack my credit, or that of any n^melefs writer; 
and fome indulgence perhaps is due to a pror 
penlity at oncp fo amiable and entertaining. But 
when he (hews fo little regard for well known and 
diftinguiihed chara6lers, I confefs I cannot fo ea(ily 
forgive him. To me at leaft it feems to be no 
light affair : and however contemptuoufly he may 
thii\k himfelf entitled to treat that moil reipe6t- 

• See ^Q i]QiOtt# 
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able writer, I truft that I, for one, (hall never be 
found wanting in due refpedl for his authority, 
and in tendernefs for his well-earned reputation. 

It is in vindication of that writer^s method that 
I now again venture to oppofe this anonymous 
critic, and undertake to prove that his criterion 
would exclude from the Elements fome propofi- 
tions which Profeflbr Playfair has placed among 
them. But I mud in the firfl place complain that 
an attempt is made to withdraw the reader's mind 
from the true ftate of the queftion : and on that 
account I requeft him to read over the Reviewer's 
words once more, and to take particular notice of 
thft claufe, * providing it be a propofition of very 
* general application.* 

" Every property of lines of the firft and fecond 
*' order, and of the figures compofed from them, 
^' which, when tranflated into the language of 
** Algebra, involves nothing higher than a qua- 
** dratic equation, providing, at the fame time, that 
" it be a propofition of very general applicatioriy 
^* is to be accounted elementary." " The fimpli- 
*^ city that muft always be reckoned eflential to 
*^ elementary fcience, is fecured by the firft of the 
^* two conditions juft mentioned, and the ufeful* 
*« nefs by the feoond.** 

It is my own belief that, when framing this' 
criterion, he was thinking only of curves^ and that 
the properties of iblids were not at that time 
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within his Wntemplation. This however, if true, 
it would have been too humiliating to confefs. 
He proceeds therefore to prove that the 33d of 
the Jlth of Euclid falls within his definition, 
becaufe, truly, what the Propofition affirms may 
be expreffed algebraically without involving a 
Cubic Equation. But can it always be fo ap- 
pliedf And is it not the application of the propo- 
fition which, according to his own rule, is to de- 
termine whether it be elementary or not ? If one 
of tlie fides of thofe folids fhould be an unknown 
quantity, will he deny that we niuft proceed, in 
the algebraical inveftigation of it, by means of a 
cubic equation ? 

There is however a confufidn in the whole' 
ftatement, into which I cannot conceive it pofl[ible 
that fo profound a Mathematician would have 
fallen, if he had not been concerned to vindicate a 
former error. He feems to confider the demon- 
firation of a Geometrical theorem and the folution 
of an algebraical problem as the fame thing. He 
talks of the folids, in prop. 33d of the 11th of 
Euclid, as being unknotvn quantities, and the fides 
6( thofe folids as being known. In comparing the 
language of Geometry with that of Algebra, I 
have always been accuftomed to confider the term 
given as equivalent to known, and undetermined as 
equivalent to unknown. If we adopt this phrafeo- 
Ibgy, the Sides in that propofition are not more* 
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known than the Soli4s are known. All the terni^ 
are equally known : and the obje6l of the theo- 
repi is to demonilrate the mutual relation which 
fubfifts between them. This relation being onCe 
eftablifhed ^ an univerfal truth, whenever a pro- 
blem comes before u$, to which that truth is ap^ 
plicalkj we proceed to invefligate the unhnoum 
quantity of that problem by means of the rela« 
tion which, as Geometry has taught us, fublifis 
between it and the known quantities. If, in order 
to apply that Geometrical truth, we muil make 
ufe of a cubic equaticm, the Geometrical truth 
lies beyond the limits which, as I conceive, the 
Edinburgh Reviewer had prefcribed for the Ele* 
ments of that Science. 

That a problem may be given, the fdiution of 
which depends upon the 33d of the 11th of 
Euclid, but in which, when tranilated into the 
language of Algebra, a cubic equation is neceflary, 
I prefume he will not deny. Indeed when I re- 
collect the profeifions of efieem for claflical litera- 
ture which fell from this learned writer, I make 
no doubt but he is familiar with a celebrated pro- 
blem of antiquity, faid to have been delivered as a 
refponfe from the oracle of Delphi, and to have ac- 
quired the name of the Ddian problem, becauie it 
dire6led the Athenians to double the altar of Apollo 
at Delos, the (hape of which was a cube« After 
having condefcended to notice one d^nce of fo 
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igtioRant a writer as myfelf, be w91 not pefhapA' 
difdain to accept a fecond — ^vrhich is, to folvd' 
this probtem algebraically without a cubic equa* 
tion. 

Till this is done^ my obje6tion to his role, ^^that^ 
" it excludes from the Elements what properly 
** belongs to them,** will, I truft, be allowed to^ 
fland. Fdr he will not, I hope, carry his contempt 
of Logic lb far as to iheltet himfelf under the 
defence, that this propoiition may be applieid iti 
ibme cafes where cubic equations are . not in* 
volved, fince that would be allowing the ikmti 
propofilioQ to be both elementary, and not ele^ 
mentary — ^smd would carry with it fuch defiance'' 
Hot only of Logic but of common fenfe, as wa^ 
not pradlifed by aU the Scofiers and Sophifts of 
antiquity. 

As this is ptobably the laft opportunity I (ball 
have of addreffing my opponent, he wiU, it in* 
hoped, allow me to add a few Words in i^ly to 
the ccmduding fentence of his digreffion. Not 
content with the reproach already noticed, he^ 
cbfes with an iniinuation^ which, if juft, (however^ 
iticredible or inconceivable the feeling may be to 
him,) would be, I caii Aflure him, in my own efti-^ 
mation more difgraceful than that ^ extreme ig« 
^ norance* {(> courteoufly afledged againft me. 
*' We have done more^** he fays, '^ than we were* 
^' chollrag^ to do; but it may not, for aH tlo^^ 
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'$ be out of the power of quibble and oonceit to 
*.* difput^ the viAory.** 

. Where, let me aflc, does he difeover thofe 
fymptoms of * quibble and conceit,' which, as he 
thinks proper to imply, are the only weapons now 
left to his antagoniA ? Is there one among the 
many arguments maintained againft him, which is 
condu<Sled in fuch a manner as to deferve that 
chara^ler? If fo, he might have referred or al- 
luded to it at lead, iqftead of dealing out a general 
farcafm, for which there exifls no real foundation. 
When I challenged him to reduce the propoli- 
tion in queition to a qtiadratic, I adopted his own 
term, and meruit no more than to exprefs the 
extreme limit of the definition which he had 
drawn. And if any impartial reader of the argu- 
ment I have juil Hated (hall determine that the 
propofition has been reduced by him within that 
limit, whether it be to a quadratic or a fimple 
equation, I will make no attempt to diipute the 
vidory. But this, I am confident, can never be 
{o determined, except by means of that perverfion 
of language, which alone deierves the name of 
quibbling. It cannot be, without giving to words 
a different fenfe from that which they were de- 
fjgned to bear. The whole of my language fbewed 
that I was fpeaking of fomething to hefolved — ^not 
iamething to be qffirmei: and the whole of the 
Reviewer's language fhews that he had the fame 
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meaning, till the vindication of one ieitor tempted 
him incautioufly to commit a greater. 

If however the term quibbling was introduced 
inerely to exprefs his contempt of that logical 
method in which my reafoning was conveyed, I 
have only to lament that a writer of fuch ability 
^ould flill countenance the popular, but miilaken 
notion, which in a former publication I en- 
deavoured to oorredt. If he will deign to devote 
ibme portion of his time to that much neglected 
art, he will, I am perfuaded, difcover that one of 
its- greateft advantages is, the quick perception 
which it breeds of unfound reafoning under all its 
diiguifes ; and, inftead of confounding the ufe with 
the abufe of it, he ipay learn hereafter to transfer 
his contempt to thofe artifices, which it is the 
bufinefs of Logic to detedl and to render of no 
avail. 



Note. Since the publication of the Second Reply, I 
dilbovered that the life of Dr. Mattliew Stewart, whom 
I by no means intended to exclude from the number of 
peribns to whom Mathematical Science is gready in- 
debted, came within the period fpecified in page 49, as 
unprodu£dve of fuch charaAers. 

Ibid, Page 70. " That there may be, and often are, 
^ ellipfes of Jit quod, as well as of other phrafes, I never 
** denied, nor even doubted." This is not confiftent 
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hkYk tht opdifioif glyeif^ p. 57. of t&d Firft Aepiy; 
which opinion I (till retain, althoi^ it waff out of mjf 
fecoUeSion at the time this paflage was written* 

Ibidi Page 7g. In the latter editions of Johnfon> 
Didionary a doubt is exprefled about the propriety of 
the pbrafe according as : it is however fanSUoned not 
only by the authors named iii this page, but by hdcU^ 
Sauriderfbri, ftidftlejr, and by <hcf Authdf of th6 Wealth 
6f NsttioHs almbft iil every pag^i 
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ADVERTISEMENT* 



The Account of ^ The Goun^ of Studiefi pur- 
sued in Oxford,'* which has been given by the 
Author of Two able Replies to the Edinburgh 
Keview, and the important confessioa which 
he has extorted from his opponents, that their 
animadversions are inapplicable to the present 
state of that University, may, perhaps, require 
some apology for any &rther discussion of the 
subject On one point, however, I have the 
misfortune to differ from that Author, with re* 
gard to the views which he entertains of Lord 
Bacon's Writings, and the importance which he 
has attached to Aristotle's Logic in the system 
of Academical discipline ; and something stilt 
appears to be wanting as to the History of those 
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improvements of which the Reviewers have 
shewn themselves so unaccountably ignorant. 
On the Constitution of the University, and 
some other points, I have not found it easy to 
speak with certainty ; and if I shall any where 
appear to have deKvered my sentiments with 
too much freedom or confidence, my intention 
at least 18 less to incidcate any pardcular views, 
tfian to encQUi^, as fior as I am able, the a^- 
tation of questions, from the fair discussion of 
which the public may derive die most import- 
^uit benefits ; having always before me the re- 
commendatk)n of the Stagtrite, [jlbXbiv tik o^n* 
-4ei«^, jMcKiiW Iff TfK ^|^r» 



OBSERVATIONS, &c. 



In this age dE teionnsjioa^ it w$& not to be 
expected that the Uni^erBfty of QxfcMrd 8hoiild 
escape her share of the oUoquy which is la- 
vished firom so many quarters on all ancient in- 
stitutions. Her noble buildings and rich en-* 
dowments excite the envy and jealousy of her 
rivals, and her haughty tone of independence 
provokes them to indisciinmude abuse. The 
best friends of learning may not, indeed, wish 
to see her ^ clothed in purple and fine linen^ 
and faring sumptuously every day,** but the 
knportant benefits ought not to be overlooked, 
of removing the instructors of youth fiu: above 
the necesnty of flattering pievaiiing prejudice, 
and of fashioning th^ doctrines according to 
the ever-varying temper of the times. Oxford 



is tiot) perhs^ ptiBcisdy in the happy; medium 

between liie fear of -want^ and ^he indtfierenoe 
of ease; but wMk w much is said about her 
bigoted attachment to exploded By^tema and 
opinions, some notice mi^ be taken of &e 

, accurate and patient hatnts of study which h^ 
ancient disdpline encourages, and of the pre- 
mature ex^dns, unsettled notions^ and super* 
fidal, though general knowlci%e of more 13b- 

' ral and enlightened Academies. No xme caor^ 
t^ds^ diat Oxford stands in need of no tefkx^ 
mation. She hersdf, in the vary preamble of 
her recent ^ttute, proclaims its necessity; . .. 

^ Ctim vero, variis de cauds, andqimseoca-' 
minandi mos, per magisb^os t^Qcesaatio regies, 

: lusce temporiboa. naimme acconj^ppj^j^tus sh^ dp- 
crevit hftud ita pridem AcadfiuvWy egcM^ifiatOiges 

vpufaiicos designanike easei ^ ncmm iosmfspi 
Examioadofus instituet^iaq) i .i]Qt. f{u4 ci^ noli- 

/ xMiUa jam agi3K>sdiini$ in m^^ mi^ Vm^ 
(uaoa aum fere semp^ aUqpid appw^tf oesrit 
ita m qu9& cqpidiiia putav^s ea la es^perkmdo 
tepudies,) tisum ^ Academi^e ris^ ab iatcjpe 
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; inieaoidoiir of those ^v^iksencan^ 
meodedy wko wiU seacoely aUow Oxford any 
merit at all; MFhocondinie theiimtQeaniflg echo 
of the old repr6achea^ when thor cause bin a 
great measure rabovtid; and who perdst in 
total ignorance o^ all the receot impoorecoentt j 
deriving theif infi^rmadon eonceming the ac- 
tual state of the UmTecsity fixMn bodb that 
were writtsen many years ago. There has^ in- 
deed, been a good deal of port and prejudien at 
Q3dEbrd^ and in the common rooms and dois^ 
ten vestiges of both may sdU be occasionally 
traced ; tibough no one is any longer forced to 
imbibe eidier the one or the other* But it has 
been doubled whether some of the cunrent re- 
proaches dre not 21 little indebted to thdr sound 
for* their ^rpettiity^ or even to certain ignoble 
fedings, wMch are oceasiooally confounded vrkh 
laudaUe emulatioui and disinterested love of sci- 
ence. Anlidst the fNToud pretenttons to evsry 
species of oirthodoxy ^ certain observances, vene- 
rable only by die stamp of asitiquity, may some- 
lames darken tiie %ht of knowledge; and the 
place of acquirements more (Urecdy advawage^ 



ous may, in some few instancesy be iButped 
by studies -which a great writer compared. Id 
^ cropd raised, not for the sake of die liarvest^ 
but to be ploughed in as a dresang for the 
land'' But, on die odier hand, is it impo^ 
sy>le to satiate die appeike for knowle<^;e, by 
prematurely gratifying the curionty by a Ta» 
ried, but superfkiai mode of instrucdon, which 
aflR)rds materials for ccmversadon mdier than 
for thought ? and are diere no dangen to be 
feared from plunging the unmtored mind at 
once into the depths of metaphyucs and polid^ 
cal economy, when totally unprepared for theif 
reception by any previous discipline ; and hur^ 
rying through the whole circle of the scieoees 
erethe maturity of reason shall be enabled to set 
parate the wheat from the chaff, and to with* 
hold from novelty and ingenuity the honour 
which is only due to useful knowledge ? Is 
there no instance of an ingenuous mind^ caught 
by a glittering paradox, or Winded bythebene^ 
volent professions of a favourite system, ^ seek- 
ing to be wise above what is written/* and idl- 
ing into unphilosophical errors, or bewildt^ed in 
a maze of uncertain opinions ? — ^Is the acquisi- 
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tion of every species of knowledge in^ariaUjr 
safe at aJl times, and undo* all circumstances ? 
Or is it not rather desirable to exercise the met 
ipory, to fix the attention, to form the taste^ 
and, above all, to acquire habits of accurate in« 
vestigation, and of industrious research, previ-^ 
ous to the cultivation of nobler faculties of th^ 
mind? 

I am not prepared to deny that wealth is one 
of the many causes of indolence ; but as little 
should I be inclined, even if I were more san-^ 
guine c^ success, to attenipt convincing the Ox* 
ford Fellows of the heterodox position, that the 
piety and munificence of their founders and be^ 
nefactors has beai misplaced. I leave to others; 
who may have more confidence in their rhetGH 
ric, the glory of procuring a general resignation 
of fellowships; and without pretending to com- 
bat the truly philosc^hical maxim, *' ingenilar^ 
gitor venter^* I shall take the liberty, once for 
all, to allude to a trite, but interesting topic to 
aU who form systems for the education of youth. 
*- A young man entering an English university 
is precisely at that period of life when a few 
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Mccidental imj[>re6dioi]s bestow a boas upon all 
his future conduct Emancipated bom the 
bondi^ of a school, his vanity is easiiy flatto^ 
ed, and a conscious pdde attends the develope*^ 
ment of his fiu:ulde& If, at this most impottEUdt 
period, mean Imd uhplea^ng ideas should once 
be assodated with the acquisition of knowledge^ 
it is vain for reason to demonstrate its utility^ 
And, on the other hand^ the same relative plea- 
sore is associated with the first exertions in 
drinking, coachmanship, fox-hunting, and tine 
ratious physical energies, in the minds of those 
whose lives are afterwards devoted to such par-» 
softs, as attends the recollection of die scenes 
where genius first discovered its latent powers^ 
or ambition first warmed the breast of the pa- 
triot It is at this period that we form predf- 
lecdons that attend us to the last hour of our 
existence, and that we experience the luxmy of 
those dinnterested attachments which the seii&* 
i^ pursuits of our maturer years will not suf- 
fer to return* ^^ Gecte amiti^ parfaite, dont on 
n^est capi^ que dans la jeunesse, avant qu'on 
ait connu le sendment de la rivalite, avanC 
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que Itt ooaidies iamcxrabUfBaitt iMddeB fSXiqip^ 
Aent et paM^^QHt k chais^ de. IVeoir/'-r-lt. is 
at the same period that we«&rpi tho«^ d^fi^ 
rocfted antipatfaiea that attend V19 ^h2x>^^ all ^ne 
busiaess of l]|e» But why 6hou)d I enlarge up- 
on 80 obidcHis a topic, aa the. ilPportanoe p£a8- 
aodating in the tender mind whatever is pleas- 
ingi and dignified, and honouraM^ t^ot only w^ 
proficiency in literature aad ^cience^ but even 
with the scenes .where wch pursuits ane wont 
to occupy the thou^ts i Human nature itself 
proclaims the ignorance of dl^ose who would 
separate the pomp of learning firom its power* 
On no occaskm^ perhapSi do t^e gj^esality 
of men foim ati opinion altogether unbiassed 
fay some passion or prejudiee, or which is not 
mixe or less lafluenced by some ext;em|4 a^d 
advenddousciicumstancei^ Thbrnay^a^dou^t 
to mortify the pride of human understanding ; 
but such is thelaw of our iiature ; juid a wise 
man will not attempt to set our instincts and 
our speculations at. variance. The moat ^« 
figfatened minds should feel the opentf icm of the 
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sam^ priiK^ite Which atrastied the savage Gauls 
in the career of cdnquest, when they gazed witb 
sSt&at admiiacfen on the majesdc appeaxanoe o£ 
the Roman eenaHors : For our desires and af- 
fections are as much a part of our constitutioa 
&s ovs: reason ; nor would this alone teach us 
to preserve our life, and far less to provide for 
our future happiness. *^ £t fuhnina ipsa nori 
tarn nos confiinderent, si vis eortim tahtum, 
non etiam ipse fulgor timeretun"* With these 
truths before out eyes^the application of which 
to the presentpurpose^it would lead into too wide 
a field tt) illustrate, we may safely leave to the 
^ shaHow, petulant, and short*sighted coxcombs 
of philosophy," their old employment of hold* 
mg up to ridicule every estahli^ed custom and 
ancient institution, of which they cannot calcu- 
late the iSrect utility ; and while^ we are satis« 
£ed with this conviction, that the feelings, and 
even the prejudices of the human heart may 
accomplish noble and useful purposes, rather 
endeavour to see both the errors and merits of 

* Qttinct Inst VIIL 3. 
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cootendiiig systems and opiiiiotMy'Aaii to TtfiH 
ture upon any positive decision^ 
. Previous to the year l8oo, a strangier coldid 
disoover no vestige of public education in ths 
University of Oxford^ except sOme antiquaite^ 
and useless ceremonies* The exercises of pole» 
xnical divinity and schob|stic logic, Which had 
engrossed the attendon of preceding ^^ges, . hid^ 
by their universally acknowledged, inutility, 
dwindled into forma; and even their names 
were no longer understood b)i: thote who peo^ 
formed them. The business of education -was 
entirely carried on within the wallt of the di& 
ferent colleges, in various modes, and with va^> 
rious degrees of success. Those who had n» 
leisure or opportunity^ to investigate the pro- 
ceedings of these societies, or who found a di£- 
fi<;ulty in reconciling such a system to tbn: 
ideas of a university, were apt hastily to coi>- 
dude that there was nothing but total idleness 
at Oxford They heard the names of profe^ 
sors who never lectured ; and they saw befoue 
them the ruins of a great system of public di^ 
cipline, which, ages before, had rendered the 



mflse of Oatfonl fiumeus oven all the literaiy 
ivvorldp But they ^d not perceive that every 
CQll^;e was now become a univerBity, and every 
college tutor a professor. They inveighed a^ 
gtinst the public professon f<n? converdi^ thor 
office ink) ainecureB, without considering that 
uoder-^aduates could not learn firom them 
what they were, obliged to learn from the tutors 
of their respective coUegeSi and what, even if 
dfey had their choice, they could not learn so 
well : For, however splendid » spectacle it may 
be, to see hundreds of young men crowded to- 
gether in a lecture-room^ catching every word 
that is uttwed 6x)m the chair, as if it were aa 
-oracle, and carrying off volumes of notes, - &r 
ex<¥eding in size the manuscripts of the pro- 
fessor, I have always doubted whether the in^ 
atn^ctkm that is thus cdlected be not more spe^ 
ciou^ th4n solid; The utility of this mode of 
ii)ftcuc|Uon sevteral centuries ago was manifest, 
when diere were scarcely any books, and know- 
ledge was confined to a few ; but I should be 
g^d to know, whenever the practice prevails at 
the preset day, how many of those volumes 
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c^notes already alluded to are erer studied after 
fhfff are written ; and if thejr were, how great 
a proportion of what they contain might not 
be found much better told in a hundred books ; 
and how mudi of what is new is mis-stated 
and unintelUgible. ^ People, '^ says Dr Johnson^ ' 
^ have now-a-days got a strange idea that every 
diing is to be tau^t by lectuies ; now I cannot 
see that lectures can do samudi good as rea<fii^ 
the bodb from which the lectures are taken. I 
know nothing that can be best taught by lecT 
tureS) except where experiments att to be shewn.- 
You may teach chemidtfy by lectures; — you 
may teach making of shoes by lectures.'* Now^ 
aMiough this opinion is not to be understood as' 
denying laXt advantages to oral over written in- 
struction, yet, upoi^ the whde^ there is much 
sound sense in the learned Doctor^s remaiK. 
Knowledge is now too generally difiiAed in 
Ixxiks, to leave much to be teamed at a universi'- 
ty, which may not be learned dsewfiere. The 
great advantage of an academical education a* 
isses dnefly from the love of learning which is 
ins[nred by the genius of the place,— from the 
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eoRttlba of many nun4sr--6om the aniouc 
tvfaich hope of disdoctioa kindles^^and fcooi 
the advice and assistance in the use of books 
ivbich ypjiog men derive from those of more 
espenenc^ than themselves. The knpwle(%e 
|hat is wtually gained is less to be ton^dered^ 
than the foundation that is laid for &fiwe kct* 
pmvement The habits that axe acquired, the 
jBSociatioQS that are formed, the bias and turn 
of nund, ace of infinitdy more importance thab 
a suso&rud smatterinjg of the various arts and 
sciences^ The latter may sometimes be more 
directly and immediatdly useful in the .business 
of fife» but it is from the former onl^^.that any 
zeal and solid advantage, can ever bejdcrived 
The one is the seed scattered on the sur&oe of 
the earth, which quiddy sptio^ up and ripens^ 
.but is ivithered and gone before the harvest ; 
the odier is the slow, thou^ certain pbodoce, 
which rewards die labour of the husbandmaiw 
^ I£ suitt, qui parva fiusle fiuiunt : et aud^da 
^ prbvecti, quidquid illic possunt, statim osleD- 
^ dunt. Possunt autem id demnm, quod in 
^ prosmo est : verba continuant ; hasc vultu 
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*^ intei^to nulld tardati virecundiiy proferunt : 
^ non multum praestant, sed cito i ribn subest 
** Verk visi nee penitus immissis radicibiis niti- 
^ tur : ut qua sumtho solo sparsa sunt semina^ 
•* cekrius se effundunt : et milata spicas berbu^ 
•* la inanibus artstis ante tnessem Jldvescunt^^'^ 
As to discoveries in sciencei they are quite fo- 
reign from the instruction of youth. If they 
ire not completely ascertained; they tend only 
to mislead ; and as it is at best but the elements 
of knowledge that can be taught, it is of im« 
poltance to teach, in the fir* place, those old 
and established principles that are beyond the 
readi of controversy j and, with regard to more 
modem improvements, rather to be satisfied 
with pointing out the best mode of study, than 
to attempt, in the short period of academicdL 
residence, to convey a few slight and superfi- 
cial outlines of the whole mass of useful know- 
ledge which learning and genius have accumu- 
lated in the revolution of ages. Thus it is that 
the most ingenious man is firequendy the worst 

* Quinct. Instit Lib. I. 

B 
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mtor or pro5s66or. Besidce, it is obvioos that a 
lecture; delivered to a popular asaemUy df g6«^ 
va:al hundred persons, canoot be adapted to the 
capacides of the ivhde^ The professor cumot, 
like the tutor of a college^ know the prefioua 
habits and various acquirements of his pupBs^ 
and separate thetn into small classes accofdtn^ 
If J where he can stop to explain every difficult 
1^ as it occurs* In a public lecture, the instruo* 
tion c o nv e y ed may be of great sendee to those 
who have made some progress in thdb: studies { 
but if the subject be new to them^ and, s^ 
more, if they either trust to it altogether for in* 
formation, or at best content themsdves with 
hastily referring to the books of v^ich they 
kam the names and characters irom the profes- 
sor, their knowledge may be extensive, but it 
must be suparfidal, their principles 91 founded, 
dieir deductions rash, and all their habits of 
diinldng unsound. The desultory acquisidon 
of genial knowledge may suit some great ge*- 
niuses, vvho catch the truth, as it were^ by inr 
tuition, and can snatch, at one glance, all that 
is useful and important in the accumulated vm- 



dbm di past agea ; but thfl evila that arise id 

tiie ordinary hatl of men from a precocioua 

ayatem* of educatbn are serioua and alainning» 

^^These hmta wen written before the appear* 

ance of the Finr Sjeply to the Edinburgh Re^ 

view ; and what the audior df that pamphlet 

has thrown out on thta subject seema to pr^ 

elude the necessity of thdr enlargement, and of 

any farther illustration of the advantages which 

the System of College Lectures possesses oyer the 

moK aocieot and imposing sdeomity of a Fto^ 

ftaaor speaking in public to a whde Uniyersi^ 

ty. On the whole, it is natural that each mode 

of instruction should haye its admirers^ where 

each maybe da^mded onsuch estcdient grounda } 

nor is it of much importance to settle the pre* 

ference, while impartial men must admit thecon- 

dusion^ that ^ the best method would be tfatf 

^ which should unite both more completely 

^ than is the case with any modem univerd*' 

" ty." * I shall only observe £uther^ that in, 

vdEtat has been said concerning public lectures^ 
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tKeir advantage to the chosen few is not denied^ 
especially when united with the adventitioud 
circumstances of an exhibition of experiments, 
or display of eloquence ; but the inclination of 
the pupils to learn is taken for granted, ^nce 
it is obvious that in this mode of instruction 
nether authority nor emulation can operate. * 

* In the College of King James the Sixth, which alone 
constitutes the University of Edinburgh, boys matriculate so 
young, that at the end of tlie two first years, which are de- 
voted to Greek and Latin, they in general know very littld 
of the former, and a great deal less of the latter, than when 
they left school. This system undoubtedly tends to destroy 
the patient and industrious habits previously acquired, and 
io encourage a superficial and inaccurate mode of study, 
which is very observable in their future progress. I sOnda 
to the system only, and not to those' whose duty it is tb en- 
force it ; for. the very exertions I have witnessed serve but to 
strengthen my conviction of' the incalculable advantage at 
Continuing the discipline of a school for two years longef. 
In consequence of the comparatively small number who at- 
tend the Mathematical lectures^ and the necessity* of teach* 
ing this branch by examining the students, the mode of pro- 
deeding in this instance very much resembles a College lec- 
ture, and shews the prevailing Sentiment, that mathematics 
cannot be weU taught to a crowd, since those young men 
who do not attend the mathematical lectures in the Universi^ 
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Even Mr Kaox himself^ a member of the 
University, has contributed much to mislead 
the public,. by writing pages after pages to ex-» 
pose the folly of the obsolete institutions^ on 

- ty are instructed by other person^, m different parts of the 
town, who teach precisely ip the same maqner. The otlier 
professors have no mode of being acquainted with the prpil^ 
ciency of their pupils, or even (in consequence of their num- 
bers) with the regularity of their attendance ; nor do the lec? 
tures differ at all from any other public exhibition, excepting 
that the< rule of not disturbing the audience is in general 
enforced by the professor. 

In this University there is nothing corresponding to the 
Oxford idea of a College. The public professors and their 
lectures are every thing. None of the young men lodge 
ijti the College, or are subject to any discipline, or wear any 
distinctive dress, or enjoy any emolument, with the excep* 
tion of a few trifling exhibitions, or bursaries, as they are 
called, nqpe of them exceeding L.15 a-year, chiefly payable 
to students attending the Lectures on Divinity. As to Uni- 
versity honours, the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and of Law 
are unknown. For that of Master of Arts there used for- 
tnerly to be an annual examination, but the rules drawn up 
for that solemnity by the late Principal now serve no other 
purpose than to adorn the walls of the Library ; and the de- 
gree itself is seldom claimed, and never refused to any one 
who has attended the lectures. The degree of Doctor in 
pivinity is usually conferred on the most respectable and dis- 



vMch it ^n» not worth whik to have ^?iitleQ 
1 sin^e sfentence, as no one attempted to defend 
diem ; and by expressing himself so cardes^ 
and ambiguomly about what the Colleges had 
substituted in their room ; and allowing repeat- 
ed editions of his popular but superficial works to 
meet the public eye, without adding 9. syllable 
concerning the successive improvements of Ac&r 
demical discipline. His narrow and fltibeml 
views of education are sufficiently developed in 

liagiiisl^d dergymen of the Presfaytemn Charcb ; and that 
of Poctor of Xatu«» as it is stffl termed, is a litecaiy honour 
reserved for laymen ;-— both of them purely honorary. The 
degree of Doctor of Medicine is the reward of success in a 
strict privateexaminationby theMedical professors^and of three 
jFeprs at$ei)dAiice on then; lectMteSi or^ratl^r of the p^ment 
0f tbreie yeitiv fees j the only mode, in a numerous class, of 
ascertaining th^ fact ; and is an honour for the purity of 
^hich the Unif ersity deserve the highest praise. No corpor 
i»le prjvfleges attach to any of these degrees ; nor is it ne- 
.cessaiy even to matripulate in order to obtain them. T^ 
Senatui AcademicuSf consistmg of all the Professors, to the 
number of twenty-eight, and a Principal, is the only Acade- 
Bucid Meeting«-^Upon the celebrity of a University which 
tom$m e^mfi^fi cemrast to the wealthgr feundatioDs of 
OzJbrd, without funds, or potrooafce, of disdjiline, it is unao-^ 
cessary to enlarge. 



the plan fiy refonnk^ the tTniveratf, suggeBt- 
cd io the Letter to Lord North, Upon the 
scheme of improTement which that Letter coa- 
tains, I have only one remark to offer,-*that Mr 
Knox's scheme of improvement is strongly 
narked by the prejudices c£ his proG^sional 
babits ; and that its adoption would make the 
University a school Now, if I were to hazard 
an opinion, it would be, that it is in some in- 
stances, too much of a schod already ; that 
young men will never be driven to literary emi- 
fience by the fear of punishment, or deterred 
from idleness by sumptuary laws ; and that it 
is of no avail for the legislators of the Univer** 
sity to muldply prohibitions, and nominate 
fffOGlors to enforce them, if they do not sue*- 
ceed in inspbing the youth committed to thdr 
charge with such an interest in the business of 
education as may rend^ these restraints unne^ 
cessary. " L^ them be cncourstged,'* says Dr 
Tatham,** by kind and benevolent assistance; 
^ let them be led on by honest eimiladon, 
^ ^«4iieh is a way W learning a thousand times 

12 
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^ mtx^ suooesalul tban the lod of awft'V Boya 
xpay be forced to exert thetr memory, bul; cau- 
men ever be foroedto think ? ^ Qr !0vill m op- 
piresBive inquisition into the •minutest part$ of a. 
^dent's conduct call into exertion any. of his^ 
inentalpowei^? Young m^ will leamnothiag 
to pufpose, Fhich they do notleam wW ®ood . 
will, and from a conyicticxi.pf its utility. 

Nothing C9n be spqkep with too.mucb oon-: 
tempt of the absurd and ludicrous remains of 
the ancient discipline, whidb would not have so 
long disgraced the schools of Oxford, if the na- 
ture and constinkion of the Uoiversity had not 
been adverse to every oh^^Qge;* But while the 
troublesci^ne. forms of the ^holastic disputations 
pi^ovot^ed the indign^dpn c^'a liberal age, i^he^oe^ 
ritoiious exertions of those^ individuals were too: 
apt to be foigotten, who laboured so succe9S&l- 
fy in their own societies to supply, the place of 
a system common to the whole. I do not 
mean that it wa^ possible, by all that single col- 
leges, acting without concert, could effect, to 
have produced so many of the ady^Qtsig^ of 
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poUic edac^lJAn as mig^t have praoeeded fiom 
the united eflbrts of the whole. I am only at 
vaiianqe with those who wiH not allow that 
there was any thing done in any of the Colle- 
ges, because there was nothing done by the Uni* 
yerslty, or by some one College whh which they 
happened to be best acquainted. — ^The follow* 
ing observations relate to what is done by ihe 
University at large, over atid above the various 
important branches of instruction cs^iei on hy ' 
individual CoHeges. 

In the year 1 800 a statute was passed in'CcHi-^ 
i^ocadon De ExaminanJis Graduam Candida-^ 
thy by which every ' candidate for the lowest 
Academical degrees was subjected to a public 
exaimnation in the rudiments of religion, in at 
least three clasacalMithors, of which two might 
be Greek, or two Latin, and in the Elements of 
Mathematics and Physics, Logic, Ethicks, and 
Rhetoric The candidate was ialso obliged to 
shew ^ qu^ poUeat facuhate aniini sui senaa 
^ lingu& Latm& explicandL'' The Examiners 
bad the power qf dispensing with ceitain of 
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tliMe bfaiicli09» (die damcal aoalioi^ 
dimeatB of religion^ faow^er, always extqiced ;) 
l»t when thb powtr was exerdsed, the exami- 
nadon was more severe in the re$L Of nx 
Esaminers^ three made a ^wum, and three ao^ 
maatif went out of office. They esc&imned mi 
eandidates in aday ; and the e^cammaticxis ge* 
adcaUy lasted idsout five hours.*-*! am not mer^ 
^ qualbg the words, but stating the openAoa 
of the laW'} and I can confidently assert, that 
the officers appointed by the UniTersity to car* 
ry it into efieot, most anxiously and consdeati*- 
oosly discharged their duty, during the sixyeai» 
that it remained in force. It frequently hap« 
pened, so strictly was thnr duty inteipreted, diat 
sevetal of' the candidates were refused a csrdfH 
late; and even instances were not unusual 
where a seccmd attempt proved unsuccessful 

In this statute a provision was made for two 
dasses of candidates, the first of which was U- 
Biked to twelve in a year, who should be parti«- 
culariy distinguished in the eliminations. But, 
instead of allowing the Examiners to select 
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ikme dasaes froni the whde number cximiaod^ 
t^e statute appointed die candidates fot b^oMn^ 
BB Aey were usually termed, to come forward 
in a parucuiar manner, not unlike challen^ng 
die whole University to a taial of strength, and 
adbjeoting tkemsdves, in case offaihM^ to «g^ 
nal disgraced This, joined to the singular emr 
oS admkdng none into the second dass till tbe 
iiivt dass was filled, was soon found to opeiatie 
as a great discouragement to emulation. »y. 
ObTions as these defects in the ttatiriie were, 
it wasiK)t tili the year j8o6 that any attempt 
was made to rectify thenu The sfiatutes »e 
enacted by the House of Conirocation^ or bod|r 
corporate at large, condati^ of ail the Doctcof 
and Masteia of Arts. The heads of Coflegiea 
find HaUs form idso a separate body , possessed 
of peculiar andimportaitf powers loid piivile* 
ges, which the other members of eonvbcatioa 
do not enjoy ; and then- 0|»mons and interests 
are sometimes at variance : but, like the Peeo 
and CommcHis in the ancient parliament of Scotp^ 
\md^ m their legislative capacity they deMbe^^ 
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i^e and vote together. Fortunate would it be 
for Oxford if this were the whole of the resem* 
hlance, and if the Lords of the Articles were 
3Q^ot forcibly recalled to oiu: recollection, by the 
encroachments of the Heads of Houses upon 
the powers of this venerable Assembly, whid^i 
have reduced tlieir functions to a simple nega«. 
tive upon the questions proposed by the Vice^ 
Chancdlor from the chain Their power must 
Ifffe been ori^nally derived from the Convon 
cation^ and they were probably intended as a 
committee to transact such business as did not 
require its immediate superintendence^ How 
it has come to pass, it may not be easy to trace^ 
but it seems now established in practice, that no 
Statute can be proposed that does not originate 
with the Heads of Houses, and receive their 
previous sanction ; and every attempt to make 
the smallest alteration dt amendment on their 
measures is invariably resisted with success. 
Thus it is, that instead of every member of th§ 
legislative body having the means of propodng 
what hei thinks best calculated to iMX)niote xkf 
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honour and interest Of the University, and of 
obtaining a free disfcussion for every grievance 
and for every improvement, the only power re- 
served to them is that of preventing rash and 
permcious innovations; an office which all 
who are acquainted with the prudent caution 
with which the Heads of Houses are accustom* 
cd to oppose the current of popular opinion, 
will readily believe requires no very arduous 
exertions* The statute, as previously prepared, 
is proposed from the Chair, and must be passed 
or rejected in toto. From this it follows, that 
a good measure may be lost for some trifling 
objection, or a bad one may be carried intb e& 
feet, because it is better than none* 

To this' defect in the constitution of the Unl* 
versity the delay in amending the obvious errors 
of the statute of 1 860 was in a great measure 
owing. Greater alterations were called for than 
the Heads of Houses were willing to concede j 
and an expected opposition, powerful both in 
numbers and in eloquence, which they could 
neither satisfy nor resist, confined their ddibe^ 



rations for ux years vB^Uiin the walls ot tfiat 
mysterious conclave, known to the youngs 
members of the University by the profane ap^ 
pelktioQ of Golg^tha^ In the end. of the year 
1806^ the public attention was at length direct** 
cd toa new statute^ amending that passed ia 
i8oo* At this time^peared the first cf a so« 
xm of addresses to the Membeis ci Convoca^ 
li(Ki from the Rectc^ of Lincoln CoU^, whlch^ 
abog with some bad taste and extravagance^ 
CQn^iped many important truths, Dr Tatham 
is a strenuous advocate for the freedom and iur* 
dependence of Convocation, and labours to auU 
mate that body to a sense of their own import* 
ance ; calling loudly for ^ one grand Academical 
Act,^ to abolish aU that is useless in the ancient 
system^ and substitute in its room the improve- 
ments of a liberal and enlightened age. In 
truth, there must be admitted to be some justice 
in the remark, that there k a tendency in all 
corporations to a species (^^ corponrt:e pride and 
vanity/' * which is sometimes hostile to a spiiit 
of improvement The possession of great corpo* 

* Edin. Rev. of Barry's Works. 
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ffjite privileges is^ per!iapi3, of more adv^tage in 
imxetting the infancy of learning, and preser-^ 
ving idive its spirit in dark ages, thaii when it 
is generally difiosed; Thus it was that die 
Heads of Houses resisted ^veiy altendon of 
the esdsting law, till the general dissatisfacdon 
with smie parts of it beeaiife so ^ong, that 
they were obliged to expose themselves to the 
disgrace of a faihire, in the pMposal of some- 
thing new* The iamended statute was propo- 
sed and rejected, the first time in 1806, and a 
second time, though again amended, in Fd>rtH 
ary, 1807. In order the better to ascertain the 
objectionable passages^ the third time the sta- 
tute was proposed, it was agreed that it ^uld 
be divided into portions, and that a vote should 
pass Upon every one of these, notwithstanding 
the rule, that the' whole is lost by the rejecti<m 
of a part One only was negadved, that, vis. 
which ocmtained a provision for publishing the 
names of the lowest class of candidates. TUs 
was accordingly altered, and the statute agun 
prc^osed and passed^ in Convoc^on, on the 
17th June, 1807. 
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• In this statute, as finally passed, tKd 5bj^« 
tenable system of Honours^ already allud^ to, 
was vremoved^ and in its stead the simple and 
natural tnodeof cfassiilg the whole candidates ac- 
cording to meritj and publishing the names of the 
two first classes, both itl literature and in mathe- 
matics, at the erid of each half-yearly eXamina- 
tion, Was introduced* The number of Exami- 
ners was reduced from six to four j two annual- 
ly going out of office, and being declared inca^ 
pable of re-election without the interval of one 
year; and their emoluments were increased 
fr6m L. 50 to L. 80 a-year ; a trifling recom- 
J)ence, after all, for the most laborious aiid im- 
portant office in the University. In the sub- 
jects of examination there is little alteration, 
•* Instituatur igitur examen in Rudimentis Re- 
** ligionis, in Literis Humanioribus, et in Ma- 
•** thematiearum Scientiarum, et Physices Ele- 
** mentis.** *• Literae Humaniores" are explain- 
ed to mean, not only the Greek and Ladn lan- 
gtiages, but also Rhetoric and Moral Philoso- 
phy, " quatenua a scriptoribus veteribtis derf- 
" vandffi sint" •* Dialecticam itidan,*^ Bays 
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the statute, ^ hisce Uteris adnumeramus." Now^ 
as to die Diakctica^ it may be allowed to exhi* 
bit the sin^lar example of an art brought to 
perfection in the same age in which it was in?« 
Y^ted J for however it may have been reform- 
ed by omissions,, its fondest admirers do not 
boast of the addidona it has received sinc^the 
days of Aristotle ; but I cannot conceal my 
great regret and astonishment, that this learn- 
ed Univerfflty should discard every modem ac- 
quisition in moral philosophy. The works of 
Aristode and Cicero on this subject were won- 
derful productions for the age in which they 
wrote, and are still highly interesting and in- 
structive ; nor can any thing be less desirable 
than their exclusion from this examination* 
But Dr Tatham's accusation, of a bigpted at- 
tachment to antiquity in the framers of the sta^ 
tute, seems in this instance well founded, and 
the question highly deserving of attention, to 
which that reverend gendeman has so often in 
vain required an answer. Whether, in their opi- 
nion, there has been no improvement in Moral 
Philosophy since the days of Aristode ? Every 



^okr mu8t be anxious to aee the inynluabl^ 
Koudns of ancient genjius and teariung »8^di)^ 
WLsly cultivated, not only as models of tftste^ 
but for the important matter they contaiQ. I| 
is only agabst the exclum^c study of the.andien^ 
moralists that any objection occurs ; nor gan a «r 
tisfattory apology be conceived for thuq r^^ct^ 
ii^ with scorn all that the efforts of buioan re^ 
son, assisted by divine revelation, have produced 
upon this most important of all the sciences, dih 
ring the lapse of nearly two thousand yean« 
The narrow policy of attempting to conceal 
from the eyes of under^graduates the axguments 
for any system of opinions, is now, I trust, ut** 
terly ertinct ; and the orthodoxy of an Ob^ford 
schcdar no longer thought the less secure, <th4l 
he can give a reason of the faith that, is in binh 
The University will not surely reply with th? 
Caliph, thi^t if the books be conformable to th9 
Konn, they are useless, and if they be contciT 
ry to it, they are detestable. 

Equally w^ &undqd is the Rector of Lior 
cdn*s attack upon that Diakctica^ on which^ 
s(pd its adnurecs, he bestows so many ^ioguiar 
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q^tdietSt r cannot^ however, apprehend d^ 
sam^ unfortunate coi^aequencea yrhxch hcs fiy^ 
bode^ from the melancholy clau8Q» ^ Mode uC 
^ dialecdcae semper raido h«ibeatu)r " which re^ 
8tn4ns the dispensing power of the EKacoln^ 
ton in the only other instance beside diat of 
the Qirisd^n religiQQ ; Um$ iinnly ooiiinticed 
that not ail the statutes)^ nor a]l the Doctors^ and 
bojh the Proctors, will ever revive die fame of 
this antiquated discipline^ A law positively ahp 
emrd ts g^erally eluded* It is the negative ab^ 
surcUty, tho defects of the statute, of which I 
am most ^^fraid. Let them but enact that the 
nxod^rti authors on Moral Philoocqphy may be a 
subject of examination, and I shall not ol^eot 
if d]tey adc^ that the Dialectica nuut. They 
must be themselves aware, that even at present, 
recimt as the enactment is, the few days which 
the candidates find it necessary to deyote to the 
condderation of some wretched oudines of the 
once atupeodoua fabric of Scholastic Log^c, do 
not e3(ceed the gratification of a laudable curio- 
sity concerning a tale of other times. 

This I apprehend to be the best defence 

IS 
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«gRii!i8t the charge, that ^ at Oxford the dkXatm 
^ of Aristotle are still listened to as infallible de- 
" crees," * though I am aware that it is not like^ 
lyto be popular. This charge is now expbdned 
a» particularly alluding to die Lo^c and Meta- 
physics ; but as far as the books called Tie Me^ 
tapbyskt are concerned, it must be admitted to 
be quite unfounded, that work being unknown 
ia the schools. This must, however, have bee& 
dlifioovered, from the cuxumstance^ tihat no no-> 
tke was taken of it among the subjects of ^^- 
mination enumerated in the First Rqply, ai* 
ready ce&rxed to; and indeed it ib not likdy 
that any pecscNQ at all acquainted widi the Books 
that come after the Fbpics^ which are in a great 
xiMasurebut.a continuation of the latter, should 
sufipose them to be much attended to -where 
the Physios are obsolete. The author mus^ 
therefore, beundieratood to mean such meta- 
physical doctanes as are contained in the Ethics 
and Rhfitoric ; . and though the positive evU 
hece does not seem to deserve so serious a 

* Edmburgh RmeW| No. 22. 
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.dudgpy.as far as the exclusion o£ all ^er me- 
taphysics ftoax the schools is implied) I have 
*BB defence to offer. The most irresistible rea- 
SQQB X0ay indeed be giveft^ why the; oocie&t 
iceatises' on Rhetoric and £thica sbpul^ cQiiIi^ 
Due, as* at present, to occupy a gre^t pQrtij&n'Of 
the .caodtdate 8 attention.^ Thtdr umtvalled 
excellence in cultivs^g habits of <a$cQ{l!ite and 
patient. investigation.vDiould alone in{iiiQe.4ne t« 
view any ah^ratidn^in the presefit tpraictice with 
the greatest r^;ceL But why shoulA ^t^su<ti| 
candidates as dmse tb do so be aUotrodrto ^^vfl 
their knowledge of modem; autbpis t^s^l lylxk 
rfitfaios and Rhetoric, Arifitotle will«i|o| ifMily 4»e 
superseded with advantage, as dielbun^tioa'C^ 
efeeryvfiiture acquirement ; hut ^ob'ts tlus nw 
BK| I &ar, in the Oxford system^ 'thatrit points, 
ta no mode of tailing the supersj^ctiire^ Ey^ 
ry one must invent and discover fi)r him* 
self; but at the dose of an aca^pnucal course 
he ^should find himself on the right road^ else 
the pigyvisions which he h«s with so muciv 



» First Reply, pages 26, l¥i, and 180, m 
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paiiift «tof ed up feir th^ jOiff&iby ^^ ^r^oiually 
IfiLOuI^^way, v^hile he ton^ues^ in &e esi- 
presfflve kngiKige <^ Bacon, to ga^ u Philom^ 
}»hy ^d the Sciencte| as if they w^rettatues^* 
NoMT^ whatever be the meiit tsf Anstotfe^ it Aunt 
b6 admitted) that of Indudtioii chore is nothing 
to be iS)ittid in his wrilbigs { and if tikis be In^ 
deed the only itMid to niefol diBcbYory, undl 
Biac^ and his commentatois diall share with 
the Stagirite the honours of die Scboia Mctii* 
pbysieef^ the melancholy xefleodon imot present 
kseli) thk'lhe Vahiafale habitt acquit aOxr* 
ftKrd ii« In A gt^st measure lost to th^poss»« 
sors^ ifiroin ighbiiantie of the importaiol: ends ta 
which they are destined. 
' Upon tl^ hteid I am caBediipon^ inxbna8t«> 
ence witli the piinc^le whit^ I had bdEbre me 
when I s6ledted the motto picfixod t6 these rr> 
marks, to take some notice of the errocs into 
i/^hkh the aut^r of liie Two Replita had &Ilnn 
with respect to the aanare cf die Nbtnuk Or^a^ 
ffuftu Notwithstanding my hi^ xespsxit for 

^ iMlsilr. Mag. PksAt. 
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^t author's calenfiB, and my approbation bf his 
sentiments on other subjects, I must take leaye to 
express myhumble apprehension that be has mis- 
conceived the scope of that philosophy^ to which^ 
in the opinion of the ablest judges, the Worid ts 
not less indebted in intellectual than in physical 
^jopsno^ The strongest confutation of hjb at- 
semiMi, that ^ the Novum Organam is confined 
.- ^ jo the department of Physical Science,*' will 
^ pfobaUy appear, to those who are best acquaint- 
ed with Bacon^s wridngs^ to consist in that ge- 
^netal tetidency of the whole work, which is so 
esnly collected, for one's own s^dsfaction, from 
a careful study and comparison of all its bear- 
ings, but of which «yery one must find it so 
difficult to i^onvey to others any adequate no- 
tion, who ft>elB his own powers unequal to the 
tadc of altering, in some measure, into the mind 
of that wonderful man. Invaluable as his la- 
bours must ever be esteemed in the history of 
science he aeeniSj^ liter all, to have but very par- 
rtially developed the magnitude and importance 
ofhisgencsralviexi^ His principal object appears 
to have been, to point out di« mad of useful 
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inquiry, in opposition to the vain jargon of the 
schools, and to substitute the Inductive method 
of leasoniiig for the Logic of Aristotle. He 
does not go so far as to pronounce the Dialec^ 
tiea absolutely useless. He adnuts that it may 
be of advantage in strengthening the mind, as 
wresding in strengthening the body, and may, 
on various occasions, especially in what he tenns 
^^ artes populares et opinabiles,'' be a conveni- 
ent instrument in the use of knowledge previ- 
ously acquired ; but he distincdy denies that it 
* can ever be of the smallest service in die disco- 
very dF useful knowledge; and as the best 
mode of investigating truth is his object, he tOp' 
tally discards it, as foreign from his purpose;-^ 
Hiis vi^w of the subject is cleariy estabUshed 
in the Distributio Operis^ and the pre&ceto the 
Novum Organum ; and the conclusion is this: 
^ Quod A cui mortalium cordi et curse sit, non 
^ tantum invends hserere, atque iis ud, sed ad 
" ulteriora {)enetrare j atque non disputando 
<< adversarium, sed opere naturam vincere ; d^ 
^ nique non belle et probaliter opinari, sed certo 
^ ?t ostensive scire ; tales, tanquam veri scieo- 
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^ datum filii, nobi» (si videbitur) 6e adjungaat j 
.^ ut omism nature atriis quae infiniti condi- 
^ verunt, aditus aliquando ad iiiteriora pate- 
^♦fiat'' 

The author of the Replies quotes a ps^sage 
from the second Book of the Advancement of 
Learning,* in which Lord Bacon admits, th^ 
^ in the sciences popular the form of syllogism ' 
f^ may have use ;'' but when he draws the 
conclusion, that the object of Bacon's iwson- 
ing.here and elsewhere, is to show, ^^that ^V 
coveries in " Natural Philosophy are not like- 
^^ ly to be promoted by this engine,'' this con- 
clusion b indeed the truth, but not the wh6le 
truth ; fear there is not, as £0* as I can re- 
collect, a passagie in Bacon's writings to sanc- 
tion the implipation, that a discovery of any sort 
was ever made by syllogisms. In the passage 
to which he more particularly refers, he him- 
self quotes the lioiitation, ^ Quae assensum pa- 
^^ lit, operis efiasta est'' Lord Bacon, he says, 
.^^ observes that Logic does not help towards the 
f^ invendon of Arts and Sciences, but only of 

* Second Rep^, p, 26. 
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^ AigamenlB." With vegsird to the litter^ I beg 
kave* to quote fiutfaer, from the same passage, 
the foUov^iqg woidsy which so stron^y show 
Lord Bacon's anxiety to obviate the idea that 
euy discovery coidd be made by the Lc^ of 
Ae Schools^ ^ The uiTentton df speech or ar- 
^ ganuent » not prbperiy an inventton ; for Xi> 
^^ invent is to disoover that we know not^ rand 
" not to recover or resummon that which wee 
^ idreadie knowe ; andtheuteofdustnvendon 

V^isnoother; butoutof thekn6wled^ vdi«&- 
^ of our minde is alreadie possefit^ to dnwe 
^^ fooithy or call befote us, that which may bee 
^ pertinebt to the purpose, which wee take into 
^ our consideradon^ So as to qpeake truly, it 
^ ts no mvendon ; but a re m e mb rance or sug^ 
^ ^esdon, virith an application : which la the 
^ cause why the schooles doe {dace it after 
^ judjgement, as subsequent, and not precedent 

^ Neverthelesse, because wee doe account it a 
^ chdse, as well of deere in an inckieed paike, 
^ as in a forrest at large; and that k hath al- 

,^ readie obtayoed the name: Let it be called 
^ Invention ; so as it be perceyved and dis- 
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'^ ctimBd'thnt this scope -mA ^ihdd diis i(iT€ik» 
"** tioh, b teadynes^ and present use of cor 
'^ knowle(^ey and not addition or amplification 
^ thereof." 

As to this strange assertion, that the Navum^ 
^Of^(mm hsa Aoibing tb do with the tcifence 
^inkd^ idttei^d t)f Mtera^ng a gtaecal ^xpt>- 
4il8iDi& of Bbbcou 8 Tiews, tir of referring iA ilu^ 
tjpinionl of hiB iiblest commentaton^ I dkdlccMii- 
iMMt ttysttu Viritii oontidistmg a sm^e extmct 
^wUi tlM £iit.i8tattment of diis extmoidinarjr 
IMviiion* 

«« Bw ifat Book (of 4te <« EtMm dubilgbimiiyiia 
**^ovwn Organum) is oc« ''potiusquamobjiciel;utrum 
^ cupied with a conndefa- '^ noBdeNaturalitantumFtli- 
^ tion xx£ ih^ Cfiuste Wliich <« )(i8<^&, ah etitett 4ie Sdi* 
^< hm^ Mttrdbd ibe {ttegron *< imtib nriiquii^ Ijo(kft/ £* 
5* dTNatoiflPlukiftophy ; and ** tbicis(» Po]ittcia» secundiun 
^< his second Book contains a ** viam nostram perficiendis 
** Specimen of the new me- ^' loqaamur. At lios certe 
«* Biod «F bVestlgatktt wbich *^ 'ie uttirMis hlbe, 41M& 4ic- 
^teilP9p4«e8»mdfd«rtofiur- ^to sunlt int^Uigiauis : AW 
^ tber discoveries in that de- ** que queroadmodum vuigA* 
^ partment — To this pro* ** ris Logica, quse regit ret 
" vince of Natural Philosophy '* per Syilogismum, nan tarn" 
^u the tohck Treatise exekt^ ^ turn ad Naturales^ sed ad 
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^ mdg/ CQr^ned/^T^GCQvA '* Ofiwef , scietttitu '^pertinei ; 
Reply, p. 19. ** tto et nostra, qua procedU 

* ** per InducHonem, omnia com* 

« plectitur,** &c.— Aph. 127., 

lib. L 



The second book, ^ which," he repeaiSy^'u 
strictly confine^ to the subject of Natural Pbl- 
losopbyL^^"^ is indeed, in great part, occupied 
with physical illustrations. But, in the yer^ 
midst of these,^ examples of a purely intellectual 
sort occur, as the long i^horism concerning 
memory ; and the reference which the former 
bear to the human mind, together with their 
introduction merely as forming a part of the 
new Logic, is continually inculcated In the 
concluding aphorism B^con ^ves this reason 
for the number of physical, examples, which, if 
the incomplete nature of the work be taken in- 
to view, must appear completely sads&ctory : 
^ lUud vero monendum, nos in hoc nostro Qr-r 
** gano," (in opposition to that of Arittode) 
^ tractare Lo^cam, non Philosophiam. Sed 



* Page 21, 
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^ cum liOgica nostra, doceat intellectum et eru- 
^ diat ad hoc, ut non tenuibus mentis quasi 
^ daviculis, rerum abstracta captet et prenset, 
•* (ut Logica vulgaris ;) sed naturam reveii 
^ persecet, et corporum virtutes et actus, eo- 
•* ramque leges in materia determinatas ihveni- 
** at ; ita ut non solum ex naturd mentis, sed 
^ ex naturA rerum quoque haec scientia ema- 
•* net ; minim non est, si ubique naturafibus 
" contemplationibus et experimentis, ad exem- 
*• pla aitis nostrae cbnspersa foerit et illustrata."" 
The author then proceeds to enumerate •* die 
^ hasty assumption of Physical principles," as 
one of the injurious effects which Bacon noti- 
ces of Aristotle's works. But upon a reference 
to Aphorisms 67 and 125, his authorities foi: 
this position, they will be found to be expres- 
sed in such general terms, as to be utterly irre- 
concileableto this imputed restriction to Physics 
Philosophia, Philosophise, meditationum princl- 
pia, Veritas, &c., absolutely taken, can never sig- 
nify Hiysics ; and if considered with reference 
to Bacon's explanation of his meaning, when 
generally expressed, (as already quoted from the 



0ext aphomm biit one^ ^nd in various other 
pbces,) and stUi mcMre, with reference to the 
9C0pe of the whole work, this limits^tion of Ba- 
Con^s charge against the old Logic to Pby^qal 
principks must appear at least as *• h^wty an ai- 
samption" as any that was ever charged against 
lis master Aristotiew 

" The whole of this latter aphorism,** the 
mithor continues, ^ h wdl worthy of attqntioii; 
** if any one would congee himself how en- 
'^ tiuely felse the current notion is, that Bacon 
^ invented the method of Induction for arri- 
^ ving at those truths which Aristode sought by 
^ means of Syllogism. In this aphorism it 
^ is (Ustinctly declared, that the method of ae- 
^ quiiiikg first principles adq)ted by each is in 
^ land the same.** ♦ Now, if any one thing b* 
more certain ^n anpther, it is thiis, that Bacon 
did intend to substitute thp mode of Induction 
for that of Syllogism, in the discovery {ii every 
spedes of truth ; and, fortunatfely for sciencQ^ 
his intentions have been well understood by hk 

♦ Pf«e.S!Q. 
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sacce88or& Axicordic^ly I mint caafe8$ sfiy^ 
viable to detect in thi§ aphorism any thiog u> 
consistent with the uni^nii tenour of hb vmr 
lings. It is intended to anticipate tb? objeo* 
don, that he is only ddng oyer again what t|i9 
ancients did before him ; which objection hjt 
thinks it unnecessary, after what be has alrq^j 
gaid, to answer at length ; and after alluding to 
those passages where he has more fully. exp}f|ii3n 
€d his meaning, he observer, that the andents 
rushed at once from certain examples. and psa> 
liculars to the most general condudqi)^ and 
thus were obliged to reduce to their rules^ b j 
subtle distinctions and explanadoi^Si the new^ts 
which occurred, or to remove th^ in a.slp^ 
venly manner by exceptions ; and eyen whi^n 
the £tcts themselyes (Ud not disagr^ with ihqf% « 
concluQOiis, thdr causes^ ajt l^t, were fiot, to, be 
accommodated without mpch labour and :perti-, 
liadity. He concludes^ ** Verum^ nee IGs(pria 
^ Natundis et £^perientia illft en^ qu^ f^sse 
*• oportebat ; (long? certe abesit) pt ist;a /wJ?fpla- 
^ tio ad generaiiqsima, omoia perdidit."' 
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If It did not Ofecupy too inuch 8pac6 to fol* 
low Bacon's oVrti advice, arid, going back upotf 
his work, use one part of it as a commentary 
upon another, such a mode of proceeding would 
exhibit in the sti-ongest light the unity and con-" 
Jfistence of the great plan which he meditated; 
and the constant impression of the same gene- 
ral views upon his mind. But, in truth, I de^ 
spair of sutcess, if the references already made 
he insiffficient to show that he intended the 
ihethod of Induction for the discovery of every 
Species of truth, and that, as he conceived Syl- 
logism to be unfit for discoveries of any sort, 
wherever the application of the latter to such a 
ptirposie liad been attempted, the former should 
take its place* " Itaque," says he in the pre^ 
lace, ** Ais ilia Dialecticae, sero (ut diximus) ca- 
^ vehs, neque rem uUo modo restituens, ad er-- 
^ rores potius figekidos, quam ad Veritatem ape* 
^ riendam valuit R^stat unica salus, ac sani^ 
• tas, ut opus mentis universum de integro' re^ 
^ sumatur/' &c. Such, among innumerable 
other passages, is the tenour of that part of the 



«9 
§gif n!)9cting 370og^, but whiph ^ toQ 1q;ei| 

dcxatton** wluc|> (c»mf}^t«^. wkh lhe» pb^c^. 
tioa, that, aceoi4wg tft Iw mod^ thf qi^J^ qf 

undoubtedly ad<pit«, i^ \im ^t^isi^, ^ t))t 
Opcieat^ Hreme in po«6«^fioa c^ useful )^Q^f^le40|>i 
jmd 9ft Induction i^ th^ qn^ B>pi^ of dis^ 
venog truth) k must har^ b^^ pbt«iM W 0\|f 
BKI&fiter^ 8W they sopn lltPPi)^ :sl}fl|t, ^ 
iroiirtisg th« sample of ^ vi^keqf^ (l*^ ;^^ 

the scaffolding out of nght by whicl^ t)^ie hv|l4^ ' 
bftwM»ile4 tbsy depiiv^ th(Wjj^e^<)ithe 

mm pf iwWwg Ae^ imi^. ioasm^m^ 
ftewnsA tp 6w9a.)th^ mvjt of 'm meof^ it 



* Aph. n§. 
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wheh I said abore^ diat in AiialotleVwritiiigs^. 
there is nothing of loductioo, I only meant to 
ccmtendy that he no where treats of it, orn^ 
commends its adopdon, and that.he was as ig- 
noraat of its philosophical apjdication as the 
unlettered sav^ is of the law of gravitation^ 
who neverth^ess makes- that law subservient u> 
his daily wants^ by the very same process whidi 
afterwards led to its discov^. On the other 
hand, the merit of Bacon's philosophy conast» 
in the systraiatical applicadon of the oidy mode 
of useful investigation, from whidi Uie atten- 
doQ of his predecessors had been distracted by 
die prevailing influence of the Syllogistic foaa 
* of reasoxungi. 

It if observed in the Second Rq>ly, diat 
^Induction was neidtter* unknown nor disce- 
^'gaidedbyAriabolief "^ and Doctor GiHies ii 
quoted in coc^rmadon of this remaik. But, 
omitting all nodce of the ckciimstance^ diat 
Aristode rady mendona die uwyuyn in a very 
cuxwry manaiflr in one or two paass^ss^ not- 
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withstaiidihg I>r GilUeb's "" learning and ficMt-* 
tf^^ I^mn.not convinfced that thb BTraycjyii haa 
mukh reaeoiblance tathe Baconian IndiiGticiD# 
The wdrd is derived fiom twoByu^ infrro^ and, as 
fir as Z understand it; Wwk) be much niorecoi> 
reedy Midered Infirence or B^dttetUn. Gon«^ r 
scantijie defines it; ^ Argomentalio^ qm ek 
« conOBssk «ea8l«4qaeos texit ad ii»^dei^ 
^eum qtd semel se intetk)^dnm praebuit }** 
which cettaii^ is not • rery {tromising for the 
^scdv^of^th; Quinctilian says, ^^ Est ar- 
^ gomettfOiuiA locus ^k sinuHbuii } si cbstiaen- 
^da Virtas,udqueet abstinentia: Si&lemd&* 
^ bet tutor, et prdennHof^ Hoc est ex: eo ge- 
^ nere quod iigayt^yy^ Graea vocant^ Cioero w- ■. 
^ ductionemJ^ * And in the next chapter, >* Ilia 
<^ argumenKatiaqoa pluriaium Socrates est osus, 
H banc faabidt 'iiaiii> cUm plura intenogasset, 
^ qtte iateri adv««arb necesse esset, noyissime 
^ id, de quo qaabefaatur, ii^ebaty cui simile 
^Vconcessisset. Id est inducthr On&of the^ 
authorkiea produced by Suidas seems aoxioua 

♦ lib.V.c^lO^ 



to 10^9 » jdia^rmSf of 0{>M){p;) UQCM^ {|»» fOfit)). 
ing o|f this woril, b»t } sjjsp^t, upo» iftifp^g^ 
tipii, the distipctiqa Woujd nof ^i>p@fir flf i|i»cb 
ilQIxntsqic?. Tbj^ ayt)«Qr of (|i)^ ^plAQ^ na»7 
lams^dfmam% ^b^tb^, ifppo th^ most hs 
voutable coostructiof), it r«««nil)l% ovQie i^bt 
proc^ of ri$«8Qiuog which ^iscorflfed t)K ]air 
of gmin^on, or lh»t ** 0^ imfKdfk" which 
B^qcwt ^uently coaii3«t$ tp the ** indifptifl yp- 
»»," in the foUowips and wnulv itrm« : ** Qjwr 
*f prpcedh per emmm^on6m wnpUoem, lai 
<* puerilJ9 ^ e( prec^rip ccmdudii; et ptsriq^o 
** ^xpooijlsu): ah ijm90t)j( CQjiO^igtpiiii, «| (ife- 
** rpoiqye 9egup4um fmsifm qunm par est, et 
? e3( hi9 tufitviissaQdftqux pca^Q sunt pionun- 

A9 to ^. i^iUiUty fif %l)q^m for vretf.sp^ 
qes pf dwQK^eiy, a|i4 ^ ^^estHtf id adopdng 
Iii4uctk>ft viL its Q3Pi9b pr» is other «0Dla,4| to 
tbe truth of IfiX^ ^qa*fi pbikm^hy, as^ t]^g 
^Ut I OMi offer muQt appear altogethiar unim- 
portiwt and «ip«:flupiu^ At the pieseot day it 
will therefore be a sufficient defence of that 

• Aph 106. et am. 



piMm bt hkA fiM^ vrWk hste d^#h (cm 
ti^tMta clfitffe^ of * flippdhcy HiAfdlsebooar* 
i^ 6^serVe, that hid opifiidns tat idettticailty the 
Uhe Widl tk>8(^ ctuhkltidd ifil titat v^ aphoN 
iStti tb'^Mdi our atte^lSoh li so erfon«6usty 
dlr^l^ 1^ d ^ilitd 6|^it& ViHt of tlife su!^ 
jm. Th^" paSdJ^ ftom Lord Kalrtite b flife, f 
** That A^stotie ftevefr alftfempte to apply his 
•^ «yll6gl8ielc Mode of f ^tohlng to atfy subject: 
* hettldl^ by himsetf : TK« on etiiid, on rhei-- 
** tuAt^ iMoii pbUXiji he Jligiied Mk at fadonat 
« hieSflgi <«itfibtit ohc6 puftbg b j)ftctice ^y of 
«• liU O^Wi rtiles.'' la iKxi pa^salgtf hfe certainly. 
^ ridt mea^ to fntdntdn di^ Miposslbility of* 
f«lu<5irig to the syltoiglsfic fottA' Whatever truths 
tMi tteatUtes re^rred t« fblght contain j and it 
•ftus (|aite unn^eBisary t6 infotta. us of the exer- 
ciw fofifierfy in 8uc& repute, of coiivertijig the 
plbpofeitf<MiS which. occur ih' i page of Aristdde 
into syBogisnw J an exercise which, 1^ there be 
any justice in the dfefihidon, Aat every sentence 
tnust contain a proposidon, is not more appr6- 

• First Reply. 

t Slietche*, Vol'. ISL 
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pixate to the wridngs of the Greek philomphec 
than to any other work which may €Kh&it a 
due proportion of self-evident truths. Lord 
Karnes, as well as Lord Bacon, admitted iJiat 
the ancients were in possesion of useful inlbm 
tnadon, hut he challenged the admirers of die 
Scholastic Logic to trace its origin in sny iiv* 
sfeince to this unfertile sourcei The cootinua- 
Hon of the passage completely corresponds widi 
the ideas of Lord Bacon. . ^ It is not supposaUe 
^ that a man of his capacity should be ignorant 
" bow insufficknt a syllogism is for discovcHt^ 
^ any latent truth. He ceitainly mtended his 
•* System of Logic chiefly, if not sdely,^r ^• 
^ putation : And if such Was his purpose, he 
^ has been wonderfully successful ; for notiiliig 
•* can be better contrived for wrang^g and 
^ disputing without end. He, indeed^ in a nian- 
^ ner professes this to be his aim in his book, 
* DeSophisticisElenchis." Thus, in Bacon^s lan- 
guage, ^ Ad garriendum prompta^ ad gtntrmi'- 
^ dum tnvalida^ Scc^ 

I shall leave this charge of ^flippancy and 
falsebood^^ against Lord Kames, as far as it is 

IS 
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jpenerui^ t» rdc^veite refutadon from a lesa pac« 
tiai quarter ; but when. I find the former ep>* 
thet appUed even to Lord Bacon, I may be al^ 
bwed to lament^ in the strongest terms, the in* 
fiuence of inveterate .prejudice, which could dic- 
tate to a mind so highly cultivated this most 
unappiopiiate of ^ appdlations. The charge 
of ^fiippancy^^ againtt Bacon is founded upon 
the comparison of the andent philosopher's am<* 
%itioa .to that of his royal pt^il, the justness of 
which has rendeiied it almost pro verbiaL Whe- 
iber it was hb zeal in the cause of truth that 
^ve rise to the reproach of the Platonists, that 
be trampled on the mother which produced 
htm,f vnH not now he easily discovered ; but 
whatever exertions he might have made ^ to 
^ est^iblish the empire of common sense and 
5^ reasoo^'' when they served at the same time 
to establish his own reputation, it is vain to dis- 
pute the justice of Dr Reid's remarks upon his 
want of candOMr^eith^ as to the boimds of his 
own knowledge, or the merits of his predeces* 
SOTS. Of the former the author of the Replies 
himself affords the strongest confirmation^ when 



he :idffiir«1ii)s '^^ ^ eaim B)«Mfm mouldiMl kto 
<< afuil msip^fici 4^^ i buUditigs planned and 
^ tsitfed ftotn tfatir fcattdftdon by the same 
« 6a»id, and icarefuliy finisbti in dU tMf' 
^pMfti /' a prase ^vvidbh no pahegyrist vfw^ 
have oficftBd^ and which no phil<»opber iifOiAl 
have cdahned, who entataiMi^ just news of tfa0 
huama mind* 

• After having ^ jri^«m /i&^ Orgamum ofBucon 
^t0ie co^/i0^ to tbi defartmtnt &f Pbjskd 
^ Scknce^ when the author obsorvesthat ^ thi» 
^ syllogistic method of reaaoning b not onoA 
^ itteatioQed, in die fim bodt:, among the &xjt^ 
^ sea whi(^ aeem to have obstructed the ^ 
^ yancenmit of natural acience,"t he can only 
be tindcrabobd to nieaQ;^ that no mendon whi^ 
B^mc of S^lq^m* occurs in thsa: pert of die 
wodc$ sad it liiight be fairly quesdoned up^ 
€01 this grouikdi whether he had ever paid 
much attendon to it previous to this con^ 
txov^&Bf* But I am not anxious to jMress 
dda condusion, and shall content mysdf with 
observing, that (to pass over the preface) the 

* First Reply, p. 26. 

t Second Reply, vt supra. 

1 



r€rf ibcoitd fMge ocnUibs four coiaeeo^^e 
aphdiiims ifai whkh SjUog^tri is meatiolnd m 
liideBO la the ^iaoomy of elrery qpeoks of 
luo^wledge ; from which the imlal odndiifliaft 
is damtkf ^ Spos ett uiui in Inductiorie vetsu^ 
I txiist I nmy now be permitted to obsenre, diafc 
Atsxe ate aome inoderH ^ Treatistt" for tbe sHIp* 
dy of which ^ a foreign stimulus^* * is occasions 
ally wanted, and u|)on diis groond to plead for 
the tolerance of Bacon in the schools* Let but 
a fair opporbinity be offered for comparing Syi^ 
kai^bm and Induction : Where they do not in<- 
tesfere^. no harm is done ; '^^ere they do, kt 
them oontend fiuriy for die prefecence^ and 
Trudi will be in this^ as in eifaer instaactB^ the 
infalfiible restdti In recommendii^ tUe akera^ 
taoti, I am weil aware that, indqpendnt on die 
technical phrssedo^y and the phyacal ilhisera-* 
tk>n$ already mentiona}, a grett part of Bac6n'« 

♦ Hiis is one of the rea^ns givdri in the fitst Reply for 
the eioduflivd study of the sodent aioraliits, ** That a popu^ 
*^ ]ar modem work m Ea^ub will be rei^d without amdi ^pe^ 
** cific encouragement, while a foreign stimulus is almost al- 
* ways wanted to make an ancient treatise of any cleptli ge- 
*' netally studied/' 



]tldIaMi|^iikaI worb is 18 cakukied for therab* 
jeet of the piMc examixiadom ; but without 
j^toumic^to ofibr any remarl» upon the mocfoi 
eS canying the reformation into efiect, this, a 
hietf I should hope few unbiassed peisoas will 
dispute^ that any system of UmT^!sity ednca- 
iMMi must be deemed £iulty and incomplete^ m 
wfaich. the Inductive mediod of intdiectual phi* 
knophy is utterly proscribed 

To return to the statute: There seems iitde 
£Mce in the objecdon, that the duties of die. Ex- 
aminers 2tfid Examinees are not defined with 
anflkieaot accuracy^ and tluit it confers too much 
power ufxm die formen On the contrary, the 
Ifldtude of inteBpietatioii of wHch it ia.soscq^ 
tible, and the consequent ^cility with wUch it 
may be accc»ninodated to the changes of man* 
ners and opinions, seem to open a way for the 
best of ail innovationsy-^ose which time im- 
]]iercepdbly9 but irresistibly, operates in an age 
of mcreasing light and liberality* One of die 
greatest errors of the ancient system was the 
officious anxiety with which it regulated every 
minute particular that was to be spoken or te 
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be heard in the whc^ cousae-of AcadeiDidA. 
discipline ; as if it had be«a posaiUe so to uon^ 
plify and controul every object of iotdkotiial 
attaiament) that, in the ii^bite diveratty of hii« 
man miderBtanding^ no two persops should 
draw &om the same premisses a different con^ 
dusion^ It was this unaccommodating nature 
of the old exercises that exchided everfr partial 
improvement; and itwasomngtotheoomip*^ 
ted ccKisdmtion of the Univetsity that they were 
suffered to continue so long after they were cm 
duced to cumbersome and iucy£roua ceoamo*^ 
nies. Why should a veet^ of any one of thenik 
remain, to afibrd a handle of abuse. a»i mMoa^ 
poesentadon to the enemies of all ancient iosd^ 
cntioosf 

** Yerre pavimentuoiy nitidas ostende columnas, 
** Aridft cum toti descendat aranea teld.** *' 

A second statute^ distmct fropi the fenToeT) 
was passed on the 2zd Junp, iSoS, whiohaulih 
stituted, in place of cert^ fparts of the: old 
forms, a kind of minor qy/imiiHrion in the 
classics, chiefly gramnaatical, ope Qreek^ find 
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ime Lidn book being the mimditnxi/ tqgdba^ 
with Logic, and EucHd's Elements^ md tnouM 
htion ftcmi English kito Latiov to be gotie 
ihrbugh a year prerious to the o&et. Hm E)t- 
immers may dispem* with efther Logic or Ev^ 
did, dnd are not restricted to Arisiotle'^ Logics 
In practice^ however, Euclid only is ever omii^ 
ted ; and I need harcfiy add, that Ari^tode's 19 
the only Lo^c km>Wfx. But am opportunity is 
fiius left for the Examiners to hresk tharougb 
Ae pracdce. I know not w4vy the appeUauoix 
4^f Responsiones in Parvijf& has been recained 
to idenote this eacerdse, OBless^ perhaps, for the 
purpose of inchiding the members c^ New Gol«: 
k^, whom the vanity and greaC influence of 
their founder had exempted from all examika^ 
ttons. With the view of destroying so foolish 
a regulation, why might not the tide of General 
or Jurament be bestowed on the other, or any 
fiajtie cf ail obsdete exercise to which these 
exeifnp6on4rie* w^te amenable? The usual 
ifeply to this question, (hat fliepriuci^l exami- 
ilation Wa« hot substituted in place of any sta^ 
tufable exej^cfee, ast flte minor exammation was, 
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cv^y roiu^es the difficulty a ^yigle ttep^ £» 
tb? 0I4 ^y^mination and the old schod e:^^^ 
€18^$ b^g equally useless, or, if possible, (h^ 
latter b^iog the more useless of the two, why 
not introduce the new examination, where it 
wpuld be .attended with the additional advanw 
t^ge of i^oUshing a senseless privii^eF A£ 
the M^9 time four weeks in 4 year havis very 
properly been added to the minimum of AcOf- 
demic^l residence, which is thus extended to 
eighteen wedcs ; and the practice pf most of 
th? Cplleges requires a good deal more. XmH 
of 9II, the most oppresuve of ^ll the ancieni 
ceremonies, viz. the Determmaticm of Bacfae- 
Iprs in iLent, has been abolished, qnd, in itii 
i^QPin^ (he reading c^ two Latin ^courses, or, 
la pU(^ Qf one of them, the recit9(ioii of some 
]^Atin verses of thdr own compositions hai 
]^p substituted. Of the efficiency of fhis la^t 
e:r^c^ I haye no means of knowledge, but 
y» 9U90^biiiity of d^enerating into a \i«^^ 
ferm imist.be sufficientily obvious to ev^ry 0110 
4Cquainte4 i^nth the tmincett^ble ceremony of 
a CoU^ededamalDon. M^ it nd prove a 
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p)nper.€»:oiir9g^ to allow no exe^dse ^ 
be pi4)lu:ly read without having bem previoofr-^ 
\j pemaedaBd sanctioned by one of the Mas- 
tfns rof the Schools^ who mi^f also be em* 
ppwered to select the best, to be read on some 
particular day ? Indeed die propriety of read^ 
i^g fll these compositions is by no means ap* 
par^ity a great propordon of which are in ail 
pjobabtUty opt of a very interesbng nabireu^ 
llu« JUecdo now coasdcutes the only eserdset 
for the degree of Master di Arts^ and is not 
only a great rdaxation of the anciept discipline^ 
bifjt a wide departure from the views of those 
who thp\i^t a. second esaminatba necessary * 
for. this di^ee.. The impropriety of a seconds 
public e^aoiinaticHi. for young mco of tfaiir 
standing is gmerally. admi{ted, but a piitate:^ 
exan>ioaric«L in Natural and Monait FMlosopk^* 
miight produce the greatest advantages* - The 
eyaminatioa &r the infeiior degree nasght, ^mi^ 
haps, remain as at present^ withoafidetrimfst 
to the progress of usefiil knowledge^ were the 
Log^ of Bacon introduced even heeei vdtih Ipa^ 
best commentators^ as well inMorals as inPhy- 
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«C8. At ^ events, it must appear suffiderd^ 
^gdar, that while the statutes of so many ^^ 
Colkges reqtrire the residence of their depend^ 
ent members of tins standing, no exercise Aould 
be required of them, except the discourses '41* 
ready rCientioned ; not even a certificate of dt-^ 
tendance upon any of the pabUc lectureii It-is 
but a sorry apology for the omission of one im* ' 
poetant branch of Univerdty education, that 
there is no professor of Moral Phaos<:^liy.--J 
English essays might be best adapted for a cot* 
l^e-exerdse for Bachelors bf Aits. ^ 

At the same tiine with this kst statute in 
1808, a new e£tion of the formw of 1807 ap- 
peared ; in which,^ however, there seems n6' 
other variation than a clause prohibiting anyi 
candidMe from being admitted without a certl^ 
fkate of his leaving perfcnrmed the responsitmes" 
in parviso^ and a line subdividing the^ecbo^ 
ckm, wfaidi, in fact, make^ three classes, and is a ' 
wy oon£d«able improvem^t 

It waamul above, that the examix^on wats' 
teipwedrof liie candidates for tlielowest^Acjlde^' 
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vfaqd^agrceft viz. Bachelors <^Ait8 and «)f Qitt 
Law. The latter hooourihoweva-tOMtrespoodt 
to that of Masters of Arts^ and requires a dml-^ 
hx standing of sev^ years in the Uaiver^* 
The Lent Det^itnination^ alref^y mendoned* 
b^ng pecuSdr tp Bac3)^rs of Arts, the atudmts 
in Civil L4W are QOt fi«Ue to the Lecdo waiyt 
odtated in its place. No motion occurs in tfad 
|9^ statutes of the attoUdon of ahere^tary dtt« 
cussipn upop cnntracUt 4nd some other aokh 
jects, in die syllQg^<: lonn, t r a n eadlfed finwi 
the dark ages in ** a«4demii^ enta«V* tborou^ 
thehi^Qd«.of nvipysucces^vedi^lftanMj a no- 
table ex^i^ple^ those **/<//^^/ huilfttqg?** iv 
vfhich the world is ii)4^ted to |he Ipgc flf 
Aristotle^ The prol^r of Civil Xam fssu^ 190 
Ifctvu-of, n9t^thfitandi<ig ev^ary. thing «0BGM»lcd 
with Rcwo^n apdqi«^es if <P eoogmwi tetlit 
spirit of the p|a^9. But ^c« tbta inesfaaiMlibk 
field piea(»it8 no tope of gen^at i^fictt,, add 
dnce, even if the atudenta in Ctvil Lanr weve 
required to aS^d« they are not siiffiden^ nu- 
ngkerons ^ wwlkiasib a dasi^ wbximay.int <iht 
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profe08or txftmme priirtt^ the dtflfeient candi- 
dates, in Hdnecdus, or Sigonku, or Taylor, or 
cnren in Dr Adam's Roman Antiquities ? These 
are works of which no sdiolar shovdd br igno- 
rant : and many others, nqt only in GiTil L^, 
but in antiquities, and tiie law of nature aild 
nations, might, with a proper liberality of ih« 
tarprecation, be admitted to the chdce of the 
candidate. Even ^ Propria qua; maiibus'' would 
be a respectable substitute for the Syllogisms up- 
on contraelTy already alluded ta ' 

Such is the public part of the system of edu^ 
casdon pursued at Oxford, as it has hmi re-cast 
within die last ten years ; and sucH it will, in 
all i»obabiIity, remain for a long period to come. 
Public lecttires, indeed, are read, but they hardly 
form part of the reguliar system, the whole ef- 
ficiency of which depends upon the operation 
iof the new statutes as now detailed. And here 
•I cadnot omit to e3q>ress a hope, that Dt Tat- 
bam has not forgotten the promise to continue 
his labours, with which he concludes the second 
"^itlon of his last Address. He probably waits 

s 
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for an c^ctthmif^ of examiiiiftg tht ptM^cdt 
diect of the statute^ when he will doubtless re^ 
deem his pledge^ ^^ to mak^ whatever 6onun«ib 
^ upon it before the public he may think will 
^^ serve the iiltetests of truths and teiid to pro^ 
^mote the advancement of science and sound 
^. learning*" 

Thi& author of the Repli^ has clearly explain** 
ed the subject matter of the examinations, and 
the manner in which they aris cairied on } buK 
this Historical accdntit of the late changes wfll 
Slot, I trust, appear unnecessary, when it is con- 
sidered that the derision and contempt whidi 
has of late been levellied against the University^ 
IS said to have been done in ignomnce of the 
n6w statuses, and to have b^en applicable only 
to the state of things previous to the recent im^ 
provements. We have ali^s^lybeen^ that tfaii 
period which, in different places, the Reviewen 
tertn *' a few years," " a very few years," *• fout 
or five years," " three'or four years," and, iii 
|)ne place, admit to be eight yeat^9 is in &ct ten^ 
the Aatute haying been passed in the year 
1800 : — and consequently these four assertions 
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iBt6 lh« period When the new fiy^tam <xm^ 
itienced, are alike unfounded in fact, and incon« 
aistent with each other, and with the singular^ 
ddience of ignorance. 

* In the review of the first Reply, three differ- 
tnt authors are supposed to have concentrated' 
thar powers. Whether all of them have judged 
vrisely in this particular is not for me to deter*- 
mine ; but the union of their grounds of de« 
fence, in one article, is necessarily attended 
with tile efl^ of identifying, in some measure, 
&eir responsibility, and having a general im- 
pression of the whole on the mind of the readef; 
For this reason, I am anxious to state, lest there 
rfiodd be any thing in these remaries df ambi^*- 
guous application, that they relate chiefly to the 
Gonclttdbg part of the article. Tlie author d 
fhe first part is certainly entitled to this d^nce^ 
diat his argument related to the deficiency of 
great maAeiAsdoJ talents during the last cen- 
tury, and that a system of ediKktion established 
only ten years had scarcely time to Operate. I 
could have wished that he had dropped a single 
hint concerning the prospect of future improve- 
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ment ; but m it 18, since he does happen to 
have connected himself with this discussion, I 

cannot withhold my humble tribute of admira* 
tion, superfluous as it may well appear, Irom 
the able criticism, a part of which he here 
comes forward to defend, and that might have 
done honour even to a name with which I have 
been accustomed, from my earliest years, to as- 
sociate every sentiment of respect and esteem. 
The last of the three authors asks, " How 
^* long has this system been established ? Has 
** it existed four years ? And how long did 
" that which preceded it exist ? Four years 
^ alsor * The improvements, above detailed, in 
1807, are probably w:hat are here alluded to as 
two distinct and di&rent systems ; but the fore* 
going remarl$ are sufHcient to show, that they 
are the same system somewhat altered and 
amended ; and that his strictures are no more 
applicable to the statute of 1800 than to that 
of 1807. Much praise, therefore, is not due 
to the ^ candour'^ of the tardy " admission/! 

• Edinburgh Review, No. 31, p. 18S. 
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that he was " not perfectly aware of the new 
^ system of education ;" — an apology which 
might have been entitled to more attention prior 
to the invention of posts by Cyrus of Persia. I 
had almost said, prior to the publication of the 
First Number of the Edinburgh Review, where 
distinct and honourable mention is made of the 
new system of examinations in the following 
terms : ** The University of Oxford — ^have 
** completely abolished their very ludicrous and 
" disgraceful exercises for Degrees, and have 
^ substituted in their place, a system of exer- 
^ tion, and a scale of Academical honours, cal- 
•* culated (we are willing to hope) to produce 
" the happiest effects." But it would be too 
much to expect this gentleman to pore over 
pages of such dull morality and religion, as he 
might expect in the review of a sermon ; yet, 
if he had looked into the review of Dr Parr's 
Spital Sermon, he might have found some ef- 
fusions to relieve the natural heaviness of such 
subjects, not unlike the exuberance of his own 
fancy in its better days. The new system is, 
however, admitted to have been somewhat 
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known ; though no hint escaped hlmprwious 
to the publication of the Reply ^ of this dark and 
doubtful rumour which had shot across the vast 
Hbyss between Oxford and Edinburgh. How 
is it that no means occurred of investigating 
the strange report, that something was doing at 
Oxford, during the whole ten years of its sub- 
^stenc^ ? Have none of our southern neigh- 
bours, who. annually migrate to the north, been 
able to answer his eager enquiries concerning a 
gubject which interested him so much ? The 
Sons of Oxford, who have of late been induced 
to compare the advantages of the most oppo^ 
site systems of education, have not ai/been dri-- 
ven from the alma mater of their ancestors, by 
the awkward circumstance of a public examina-^ 
tion, to take shelter in the promiscuous crowd 
of a northern lecture-room. They have not all 
been attracted by the well-earned fame of the 
Scottish professors, to desert those seats of learn- 
ing, and, I must still venture to add, of science, 
which have been envied and admired by all 
Europe for centuries, and which occasionally 
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draw forth the respect even of those who are 
lea^t di$pose4 to bestow it, before they have had 
an opportunity of witnessing the operation and 
effects of the new system of Academical disci- 
pline. It is strange, that while these author^s 
can set at defiance the afiti-commercial decree 
of Buonaparte, and present dieir readers with 
such ingenious and interesting pictures of fi>- 
reign literature ; that while Paris, and Peters- 
burgh, apd Turkey, the East and West Indies, 
and the whole continent of America, are qpen 
to thdr researches, thdr supplies of information 
from the west of England should be* so miser- 
ably scanty, that ten long years shall el^se be- 
fore they are " perfectly aware ^ that a new Sys- 
tem of Education is established at Oxford. Ac- 
cordingly whai we are reminded qf " the afr- 
^ tonishment of the wsdter, that the passenger, 
^ who complained of the roughness and ^b- 
^ ness of the town, should not know that a bill 
^ had just passed for paving and lighting it,'- ^ 
however witty the anecdote, (for I speak with 

• Page 184. 
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mudi deference to the acknowledged talents of 
the wrker in his own pecuUar department), the 
a{^licati<m at least is difficult Had the streets 
of this anonymous town hem actually paved 
and lighted for ten years, without stoacting the 
notice of the traveller, the case would have been 
parallel; but would not have suited a writer 
for whom plain matters of fact possess no attrac- 
tions. For these and other reasons, until I shall 
be entertsdned by more than one *' periodical 
evacuation*' of this author's jest-book, and this, 
too, a little more to the purpose than that to 
which I have just alluded, I intend to substitute 
ioT ^^ not perfectly aware^^ ^ nescire paratus^ 
And, in the mean time, I will venture to assert, 
that a more whimsical view of any subject was 
never taken by any author than this, to write 
page after ps^ upon the present state of Ox- ^ 
ford, in the present tense, and not only to ex- 
pect the reader to apply it all to the past, with- 
out any previous warning of so strange a depar- 
ture from the common use of speech, but to 
treat, as an absolute absurdity, any other inter- 
pretation of his words. 
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Aa to the epidbet northern^ which hatf givea 
xm to 80 much ofibice, it really appears to me 
a yery harailess appellation. It may possibly 
ini^ude^ in the concep^on of some persons, that 
portion of ridicule which men ignorant of the 
world are apt to attach to those of di^rent 
countries, or of difierent habits and professions ; 
but I can assure these authors, that, in the pure 
Oxonian acceptation of the word, no small re- 
spect is generally included for the intellectual 
attainmatits of a people, to whom, through the 
united influence of poverty, local institutions, 
and hereditary qualities of mind, their southern 
neighbours are so well accustomed to yield the 
prize in the great contest for riches and fame. 

The minute points of criticism to which thb 
controversy has given rise, do not fall within 
my plan ; nor do I feel the smallest inclination 
to conunent on the ^ Babel of savage sounds^^ 
with which the hsroraruv Xijpwv 'lEPETZ,* who 
concludes the last attack has endeavoured to 
compensate for his deficiency in argument.— 

♦ Arifitoph. Nub, 
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WlleQ this aiidior still ccmtifiues to asaett, that 
dasrical erudition is the sole occupation at Ox- 
ford, and to declaim upon the importance of 
cultivating other branches of knowledge, and 
this while reviewing die very work which gives 
an account of the mathematical and other stu- 
dies pursued in that University,* it b obvious 
that he writes only for those whose leisure or 
•inclination may not lead them to investigate the 
other side of the question, and whose previous 
knowledge of die subject may not enaUe them 
to detect the spirit of misrepresentation which 

, * I own I cannot attach much nnpoitance to the contra- 

versy concerning the acceptation of the comparative term. 
Elements of Mathematics. As there are no public examina- 
tions atEdinburghy Ihave nothing to state as to the only pomt 
of any coiisequence, the challenged comparison in mathema* 
tical attainments^ except my own belief that it is a very rash 
defiance on the part of the Reviewers.— I omitted to observe 
above, that it is most erroneous to boast of the numbers at- 
tending the lectures at Edinburgh as greatly exceeding those 
of the students at Oxford ; smce, if the oonoparison were fair- 
ly made, the former would not be found equal to one half of 
the latter. The Edinburgh classes of the two first years 
ought not to be calculated, as at that age boys are at school 
in England, and far less the students in Medicine and Scotch 
Law. 
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'Pervsides all he has writteiu And who -would 
^wifih to d^TiTe him of any applause which he 
jpay derive from such a quarter J-^On one 
point, however, he must be admitted to be w^ 
cere ; where he states, that ** he nather knows 
^ nor cares whether he is or is not considered 
" as a superficial person by competent judges ••'** 
— a manly avowal, which deserves apprc^adoa 
from its consistency with his usual contempt 
. iar whatever the world are accustomed to re- 
gard with respect and veneration. Yet even 
this avowal, to deal frankly with him, I feel it 
di£Bcult to reconcile with the vexation which 
his ill-timed mirth is so awkwardly officious to 
conceal, at the chastisement inflicted by the au- 
thor of the Replies, with so just a forgetfulness 
of mercy. 

He has revived, not without considerable 
pretensions to novplty, Rousseau's declamations 
about the study of Latin and Greek ; with-* 
drawing the attention •* from things to words." 
^ If," says he, *^ a man reads a book in a di£« 

• Page 186. 
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^ ficult language, copious in its words, and 
^ licendous in its variations, it is not possible 
** he should attend as much to the meaning of 
^ what he reads, as if that meaning were con- 
^ veyed to him in his own native tongue." — 
First of all, it may be observed, that the best 
examples of the very opposite to every thing 
that is copious and licentious are to be found 
among the ancient writers, Aristotle's style, in 
particular, is altogether unrivalled for concise- 
ness and accuracy of expression. But I deny 
the general position, that what is most easily 
read is best remembered. On the contrary, the 
most susceptible memory is generally the least 
tenacious ; for this very reason, that a smaller 
exertion of attention being necessary, the im- 
pression is originally slighter, and is more easily 
effaced. If a difficulty occurs about the mean- 
ing of a passage, is not this, of all others, what 
we recollect the best ? Thus it is that an anci- 
ent writer remarks, with perfect justice, " QusK 
** legentem fefellissent, transferentem fugere non 
« possunt." * But the tact, that what is care- 

♦ Plin. Ep. VII. 9. 



leady hurried oyer in EogKsh cannot be remem- 
bered half SQ wdl as what we must read with.: 
painful attention in Greek, seems a principle 
too plain to admit of illustration. In truth, the 
general difitision of know]edge, and the ease 
with, which it is acquired, is, amidst many ad« 
vantages, attended with this evil, that bodes are 
referred to rather than read, or at best read in. 
such a hasty and careless manner, that their 
contents leave but a general and confused im*- 
pression on . the memory. Books are every day 
most unnecessarily muJtipUed, dther from mo». 
lives of vanity pr profit, or dmply because the 
authors have not read, or do not understand, the 
writings of those who have gone before them ; 
and even, by the number of useful books which 
the £icility of printing occa^ons, the heads of 
every art and science are to be found so ccm- 
centrated and compressed, that the curiosity is 
prematurely satisfied, and the interest with 
VTfaich they are studied much diminished. For 
the ardour which attends any pursuit is most 
unquestionaUy damped by destroying the ne< 
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oessky of e^^iertiDn ; and most of atl, thosii puf- 
sifits, the principal inducement to which is the 
gmtificatk)n of the deaire of knowl6dge» Now, 
the 4ifiicu]ties of a dead language am ptecisely 
thatdrag-chain on the wheels of learning, whidi 
this great and incr^ing evil c£ modern educa-i^ 
tiBon Mems to tequfae If it were possible to 
separatedtogerher the actual possession 6f know-. 
ledg« fit)m (he kbouf of acquiring it, the value 
would be inconc^vably diminished, from dio 
absence of the habits necessary fbr ks tisefol: 
application. Those who are already in potees^: 
sion of die ^d, ^nnot be expected to exeit 
dhie pieans for fobtaimhg it ; nor are those like*: 
ly to enlarge the bounds of science, who ansr 
content to grasp the fniits of otho*' xnea^s la« 
bours, ahd seize then: discoverieG^ witbotit lean^ 
ing the arts by which they were matured. If 
philosophy be made tso shine suddenly cm die 
tender mind with tob bright a lustre, the &cul^ 
ties will at first be dazzled rather than enligfiten^ 
6d, and there wiU be a danger of a simitat indil4 
ference succeeding to that vdth wluch igporant 
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nd barbarous men are accustomed to behold 
the beauties of the material world Youog 
mea^ who are really dewous to be wiser and 
better for what they read, and to leara to think 
rightly and sensibly upon the most impoctant 
subjects, must subdue every unreasonable desire 
of novelty, and, relinquishing the vain applause 
of all that is witty and superficial, as^duously 
labour to trace the steps by which their pred^ 
cessors advanced on the road of useful discover 
ry, while thdr affections are stedfasdy fixed on 
die uldmate object of all education, X'^u^ nai 

It has been shewn above, that, with one ol* 
ception, the study of the ancient writers, as 
pursued at Oxford^ is not exclusive of other 
branches of knowle<^ ; and there is no force 
in the objecdon^ that it forms the principal pur* 
suit On the contrary, there are many great 
and important advantages in preserving, to the 
different seats of learnings the peculiar genius 
, and distincdve character of each* The number 
of persons is probably very limited upon whom 

2 



nature bestows a bias for any pardcukr object 
of science ; but vdierever such an instance may 
occur, it 18 highly prqper that an opening should 
be left for it Yet, as it is plain that no man de- 
serves the name of a scholar who does not know 
something of Greek andLatin, even he whom the 
impulse of genius, real or imagined, prompts to 
other objects, has no reason to complain that 
he cannot obtain an Academical degree wkhout 
aomeknowledgeofthe ancient languages. Now, 
although these languages cannot be effectuatty 
acqmred without the devotion of a long period 
of time to this object, it still remains to be shewn 
what exercise is more salutary to ihe youth- 
ful mind. Leaving to its fate the absurdity of 
the statement, that an anciait language can be 
studied without studying the substance of die 
works in wUch it is contained, and that the 
meaning of ancient authors may be correctly 
explained without being understood, — is theie 
no advantage in the accurate haUts of attention 
and memory and judgment, which such an c^- 
cupatioh requires ? Or rather, I vrould ask, is 



cliere any better mode o£ uniting the ctiltivatiaii 
of all these powers ^^ith the formation of the 
taste and fancy^ cm tlie purest models of excel«> 
lence ? Or any better disciplme, by which the 
£K:ulties may be matured for the more impc»t« 
ant researches c^ philosophy ? 

We are told of the time that is misspent m 
studying the structure of Gredc verse^ and get* 
ting the poets by heart ; while the orators^ hia** 
tmanS| and philosophers, are overlocJced and 
forgotten : but wherever such things occur it ia 
not'at Oxford. The structure of Greek verse 
is undoubtedly one of the most intricate sub^ 
jects wUch can engine the attention of a scho** 
lar ; and for this reason those who have devo* 
ted their time to classical studies, have naturally 
been most anxious to unravel and exphdn whftC 
was least understood by those who went befote 
them : But no attempt was ever made to intro- 
duce such a subject in die schools. The com- 
position of Latin verse is, indeed, encoun^ed 
by an annual prize j but, aa no one is comqpdled 
to write for it, such a practice qtnnot be consi- 
d^ed as very dangerous or alarming. Upon. 
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the wtole, the prose authors have, at least, their 
share of honour ; nor is it likely that any oiie, 
who has taken the trouble to atteiid the public 
examinations, will accuse the present race of 
Under-graduatds of .any very preposterous and 
utinatural abhorrence of false quantities. There 
^e sbme persons who can discover no other 
advantage in prosody than a little additional 
pleasure in reading poetry ; and, in truth, the 
genius of the French and English languages is 
in this respect so different from those of anci- 
ent Greece and Rome, that it is not easy to ex- 
plain to one, who poss^ses but a slight acquaint- 
ance with the latter, why the meanest of the ig- 
norant and beasdy mob of Athens would have 
hissed an actor for mispronouncing a word, 
while in his o'wn country he has been accus- 
tomed to consider an acfcurate attention to pro- 
minciation and prosody, as among the refine- 
ments of the higher and thore learned orders, 
the mere offspring of arbitrary custom, which 
is daily changed without the smallest inconveni- 
ence. At all events, it seems an experiment of 
very doubtful advantage, which learned men 
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have of late, been «o imperiomly called upoix to 
make, in the devodoia of that time :wlMch Jd 
now occupied even with the less importanjt 
parts of classical learning, to the^ translation of 
the Greek . and Latin philosophers. Some o£ 
the.b^st of such attempts which have hitherto 
been made,.the fruits of mtich labour and learn- 
ings serve but to prop^te imperfect aud erro* 
n^^us views of the author's meaqiog^ . and pr%- 
veqt. many persons from havipg recourse to the 
oijgioal ; and thus,, while they are, qf litjtle b(^ 
nefit to tib^ scholar^ are worse than uades^ to 
the ignorant It is m^lapcholy to see t;he:heads 
of AiistfHle's Lectures ccniyected into^ a/^ pl^f^ 
ac numerosa oratio," and to hear that accurate, 
conci%&, aod energetijC philosopher made to de- 
liver, in ya^e and. flowii^, periods, sendmed^ 
mA. always cpnsi^tiifit. with ^n earli^ ag« t)\ap 
the restox^tion of leaming.*: , i 

Wish thp$e .Fho deny all ment to cjlas^cal 
studio I do^qot presume to argue. It k ^^^ 
es^sy tp f5pj^ cciouiB tO:th^ blind. To de- 

* On the subject of translation some excellent remarks 
•ccur in the first Reply, p. 1 IS, . 
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termine also the rdatire utility of di&ient ob-* 
jecfis c£ knowledge, is extremdiy difficult, if 
not impossible: but it is generally admit- 
ted, that the ancient languages ou^t to form 
a disdngui^ed branch of Uberal education. — 
Now, why should there not be one pbce in 
llie world particulatiy £imous for ClassJcal stu- 
dies? — And why should not diat same genius 
iociy or esprit Je corps ^ from which so many 
imp€»tant efiects are often found to fi^ow, be 
allowed to operate at Oxford, in £ivour of das* 
sical learning, with the same impunity widi 
wlueh it has been perautted to perpetuate the 
&me of Gtmlxridge tcsc Mathemadcs, and of 
Edinburgh for Medical Science \ 

The author of the Replies has ably argued 
the superior excellence of CSasncal studies to 
every other prepamt<xy disdpline, v^ch, wiliiH 
out teaching a man the peculiar business c^any 
one office or calKng, enriches and ennobles all 
Hs foture anployments, and besK^ws a better 
grace and more devated oniage on e\rery oc- 
cupation to which his talents may chance to be 
durected. He exposes the Surdity of continu- 
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afiy addng of what direct utility qach paidcular 
branch of knowladge is to the individual ; and 
diinks it sufficient to reply, that any study forms 
a part, however small, of that complete circle of 
generous education, which imparts a dignity to 
every profesaon in life. He contends, with 
llie eloquence and enthusiasm of a scholar, that 
the. precious remains of Grecian and Roman 
genius will be hdd more and more sacred, 
while genius, and taste, and learning, shall be 
valued among men ; and that, as the human 
mind is the same in eva:y age, nothing can 
make doquence ^^ less poweiiul, poetry less 
^ charming, historical example less fordUe, or 
^ mond and politiod reflections less instnic- 
^ tive;* 

I cannot deny myself the satis&ctioa of cdn- 
duding tibese remarks by quoting, at lengdi,the 
following passage :-~* 

^^ Never, while the wcx'ld lasts, will it be 
^ i^^ily disabused of dbat specious error, that 
^ die more diere is cmmmed into a young 

« FiiBt Rqay, p, 17*. 



** maa*s mind^ whether it stays there or nat^ 
^ whether it is digested or not, — still the wiser he 
" is. And writings, such as those which I have 
" been examining, smart, witty, and confident, 
^ tend to confirm this diseased habit of think- 
" ing, and to spread the contagion. A habE- 
•* educated father hears that lectures are read in 
" Chemistry, Botany, Mineralogy, &c. &c. at 
** one place, and his son is learning nodiing of 
^ this soKt at school Incapable of judging how 
" mental powers are improved by continuaiex^ 
^ ercise, and how the moral character is, in a 
^ great measure, fonned by the study of good 
^ authors, he fancies that when the grammar 
^ of a language b learnt, all fiuther attention. to 
^ that language is lost time ; — that there is no- 
^^ thing more, gained, because there is no new 
^ name* If the boy is captivated by the no- 
** velty and variety of the studies which are pre- 
^^ sented. to hinl, he seldom returns with any 
^ relish to philological pursuits. He may be- 
^ come a skilful agriculturist, an improver of 
^^ manufactures, a useful inspector of roads, 
^ mines, and canals : bat all that distinguishing 
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^ grace which a liberal education imparts, he 
" foregoes for ever. It caniiot be acquired in a 
" later period of life, if the morning of his days 
" have been occupied with other cares, and the 
" intellectual habits already settled in different 
" forms and postures. If, as too often happens, 
*' these matters are recdved into the ears, but 
** take no possession of the mind, 4here is .not 
^ only a moral blank, but an intellectual barren- 
•* ness,— a poverty of fancy and invention,-^ 
** dearth of historical and poetical illustration,— 
^ a want of all those ideas which decorate and 
^ enliven truth, which enable us to live over 
^ agsdn the tim^ that are past, and to combine 
♦' the produce of widely-distant ages." 

The peculiar importance of classical learning 
to the English clergy, to whose profession 
m general the Reviewer has extended his 
charge against college tutors, of hostility to 
every liberal and uscfful acquirement, would 
of itself justify any preference it might ob- 
tain, not altogether exclusive of other branches 
of knowledge, in a system of education of which 
tbey are to derive the chief advantage. If it be 
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aC all desirable, that the ministers of rdi^on 
should be respected, and should respect them- 
selves, for the learning peculiar to their profes- 
sion, this must be admitted as a strong argu- 
ment against a radical change in the favourite 
pursuits of Oxford. This ground of defence, 
indeed, is obvious, and has been frequently 
urged witl^much ability. I shall not therefore 
attempt, by any thing which I might add on * 
this subject, to silence the unprindpled clamour 
for the total subversion of a system venerable 
for its tried utility. — ^On some occasions it may, 
perhaps, be rash to attributes to the writer, to 
whom I have just alluded, any meaning at all ; 
but if his abhorrence of the Univermty of Ox- 
ford, and his contempt for the character and 
pursuits of the Englidi clergy, have any foun- 
dation in consistency or tmth, it will be difficult 
for persons of different views to reconcile his 
revolutionary dogmas on these subjects, vrith 
his attachment to certain principles of the Bri- 
tish constitution, which they have been accus* 
tomed to consider as deriving from this quarter 
a valuable support. To such persons it may 
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not appear the less important to preserve die 
tiered unioii of the Umveraities and the Qiurch 
vntii the Monarchy, and Aristocracy of Eng- 
land; that those who, on some points, give 
vent to open calumny and undistinguishing 
abuse, should on other occasions show some 
small deference to public feeling, in a fonnal 
profession of fsdth, or vague avowal of abstract 
attachment and metaphysical loyalty. 
. On the whole, every impartial person, who 
reads both sides of the question, must feel con- 
siderably indebted to the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
for having contributed, by the a^tation of the 
subject, to bring into more general notice the 
Oxford ^ system of exertion, and scale of Acdr 
^ demical honours, calculated (as they them- 
^ selves observed, when it suited l;heir argu- 
** ment), to produce the happiest effects ;'* and 
for establishing, on a more permanent basis than 
ever, the reputation of that University as a place 
of general education* Whether thdr motives 
have been always praiseworthy, and whether 
they have, in any instance, rolled a stone which 
has recdiled on their own heads, is of more un- 
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portance to ditttiselves than to the public The 
good effects of thdr exertions \iriil continue to 
be felt, long after the causes that produced them 
shall have ceased to operata 
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t$gp fiS. note L 18. for Uoenhf'-^ighi read ftioen^ieveH. 
2S. L 4b ef teq. rend that U is strongfy marked by 
ihepr^udkes of the authot^s frqfesdonal haUUm 

^SA• 90. finr Kmrtmn A«ftff *I£P£TS* readf Mimrartn 

A«f#9 'lEPETS. 
79- L IS. for u§ read V. 
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